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GEARED  TO  TODAY’S  t6^,D  TO ' 
GREATER  SELF-SERVICE  ANFrEWnf-fiRANDS 


The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer^Franchise  Plan! 


Increasing  dependence  by  re¬ 
tailers  on  self-service  and  their 
concentration  on  fewer  brands 
'•mphasize  today’s  need  to  build 
a  strong  consumer  franchise. 
You  don’t  get  the  volume  you 
want  if  you  don’t  demonstrate 
to  retailers  that  their  shelf  and 
floor  space  will  produce  more 
profit  for  them  than  when  it  is 
given  to  the  display  of  your  com- 
pietitor’s  brand. 

Retailers  are  not  interested  in 
stocking  and  pushing  a  brand 
which  their  customers  are  not 
interested  in  buying.  With  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  in  stock  clerks 
have  time  to  know  about  and 
push  only  a  few.  .And  profit  mar¬ 


gins  mean  little  unless  they  are 
realized  by  turnover. 

From  its  study  of  advertising 
and  selling  in  Chicago  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  worked  out  a 
sound  procedure  that  can  build 
a  strong  consumer  franchise  for 
your  brand — one  that  will  stand 
up  against  competitive  promo¬ 
tion  and  one  that  is  wanted  by 
retailers  because  they  see  in  it 
the  answer  to  their  own  needs. 

The  Tribune  plan  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  operation  that  can  get 
you  a  greater  share  of  the  day- 
to-day  buying  of  consumers.  It 
results  in  larger  orders  and  sav¬ 
ings  in  deliveries.  It  gives  you 
the  benefit  of  the  retailers’  own 


promotion  without  resort  to 
deals,  premiums,  cut  prices  or 
special  discounts.  Proved  in 
Chicago,  it  can  be  employed  in 
other  markets. 

If  you  want  more  volume, 
here  is  the  way  to  get  it.  If  re¬ 
tailers  are  beginning  to  drop 
your  line,  here  is  the  way  to 
w  in  primary  shelf  position  and 
store  display.  A  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  the  facts.  Ask  him  to  tell 
you  how  you  apply  it  in  your 
business.  Do  it  now  while  the 
matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Itibune 

THE  WORLD*S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


r 


The  SEATTLE  TIMES 
proudly  joins  these  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  in 
the  Metro  Group  publish¬ 
ing  Sunday  colorgravure 
sections: 

(Combined  Circulaliont:\ 

More  than  14,000,000/ 


COmilNG  SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16 


PICTORIAL 

SECTION 


IN  THE 


SEATTLE 


ATLANTA  Journal 
BALTIMORE  Sun 
BOSTON  Globe  and/or  Herald 
BUFFALO  Courier-Press 
CHICAGO  Tribune 
CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer 
DES  MOINES  Register 
DETROIT  News  and/or  Free  Press 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
LOS  ANGELES  Times 
MILWAUKEE  Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune-Sfales 
NEW  YORK  News 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH  Press 
PROVIDENCE  Journal 
ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat 
and/or  Post-Dispatch 
ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
WASHINGTON  Star 

This  is  important  news  to  adver¬ 
tisers  from  coast  to  coast  and  to 
the  8  out  of  10  people  in  Seattle 
who  read  The  Times. 


Advertisements  in  full  color  or  monotone  ore  available 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest’s  first  colorgravure  section 
—  locally  edited  in  Seattle.  Telephone  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco  or  Los  Angeles  for  reservations  in  this  new 
colorgravure  section. 

dlMjliJ  iilLliliJ 

Represented  by  O'MARA  L  ORMSBEE  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicogo  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


AMERKA'S  BIG,  IMPORTANT,  FASnST- GROWING,  YEAR  AROUND  MARKETS,  AND 


OonH  V»e 
\\  so\c^ 


)  floripa 

SWILL  C|0 
GET  YOU^^/ 


If 


If  increased  sales  are  a  must  with  you,  you 
can’t  do  better  than  pick  the  territory  covered  by 
Florida’s  big  three  morning  newspapers.  Here 
are  80.47%  of  Florida’s  total  retail  sales,  80%  of 
the  general  merchandise  sales,  81.13%  of  food 
sales,  80%  of  drug  sales,  and  81.1%  of  furniture 
sales — even  80%  of  the  effective  buying  income! 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION 

Jacksonville  •  National  Representative  .  Reynolds -Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

AMPA  MORNING  TRIBUNE 


National  Representative  .  Sawyer- Ferguson- Walker  Company 
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National  Represontathe  .  Story,  Broofcs  &  Finley,  Inc.,  H  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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SYRACUSE.  N.Y.1  ^lAJliat  Our  headers  •So 


No.1 


on  This  List 


The  Sucrest  Division  of  the  American  Molasses  Com¬ 
pany  selects  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Market  to  introduce 
and  test  their  brand  "Sucrest"  sugar.  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers  will  carry  the  largest  sales  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  sugar  industry. 

Syracuse,  the  FIRST  TEST  MARKET*  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  con¬ 
sumer  study  on  new  products  or  increased  sales  volume 
on  established  brands. 

Why  is  SYRACUSE 

a  Good  Market? 

Employment  is  at  an  all-time  high! 
Effective  Buying  Power  Is  Up  26% ! 
Total  Retail  Sales — Ep  7%! 

TO  CASH  IN  ON  THESE  SUPERIOR  MARKET 
FACTORS  AND  REACH  ALL  FAMILIES  IN  THIS 
IMPORTANT  AREA  AT  ONE  LOW  COST  CON¬ 
CENTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  AND  SALES 
PROMOTION  IN  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Daily  Circulation 

Morning  .  78,998 

Evening  .  126,513 

Total  .  205,511 

Total  Sunday  Circulation  .  324,177 


Well  Keep  in  Step 
To  THE  Editor:  You  stated  re¬ 
cently  that  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post  and  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  were  the  only  newspapers 
with  marches  named  for  them. 
.  .  .  You  overlooked  the  “Kansas 
City  Star  March”  which  that  news¬ 
paper  has  had  for  some  time. 

I.  L.  McCappin, 
Elwood,,  Kan. 

Hard  Work  for  All 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  read  your 
gripe  about  the  ardors  of  getting 
Uncle  Sam’s  name  on  your  sub¬ 
scription  list.  We  have  the  same 
5-c<^y  problem  when  we  send  a 
paper  to  the  Veterans  Hospital 
here,  but  we  tiy  to  grin  and  bear 
it,  hoping  to  be  of  some  help  to 
a  hospitalized  vet.  You  might 


Eliott 


*Sales  Management’s  19S0  Survey  of 
Metropolitan  and  Test  Markets. 


AU  BUSINESS 

HOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


Cherry  Valley  (N.  Y.)  News: 
“Want  woman  to  hook  rugs  and 
a  salesman.” 

■ 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald:  “  *46 
Chevrolet  truck  with  vegetable 
peddler’s  body.  In  A-1  condition.” 

■ 

Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item: 
“Wanted — Part-time  married  girls 
for  soda  fountain.” 

■ 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital: 
“3  Part  -  Time  Refined  Women 
wanted  for  contact  work  among 
friends.” 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independ¬ 
ent:  “2  apartments,  1  woman  in 
each.  All  electric.” 

■ 

Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian: 
“Man  with  auto  to  work  on  roofs.” 

■ 

Somerset  (Pa.)  American: 
“Farm  Hand.  Must  be  able  to 
milk  and  drive  a  car.” 

■ 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call:  “Dish¬ 
water  Wanted.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.” 

■ 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World: 
“Shine  Boy,  experienced  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  dying.” 

■ 

Kent  (O.)  Courier-Tribune: 
“Farm  Equipment:  10-yr. -old 
working  man,  set  of  double  har¬ 
nesses.” 


help  that  fellow  in  Linz,  Germany, 
do  a  better  job.  Dig,  dig,  dig  in 
your  waste  basket  for  that  Pur¬ 
chase  Order. 

H.  G.  Rhawn,  Publisher, 
Clarksburg,  (W.  Va.)  New. 

Newspaper-Owned  Mills 

To  THE  Editor:  The  history  <rf 
newspaper-owned  newsprint  mills 
shows  the  first  one  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  after  William  M.  Singerly 
of  Philadelphia  had  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  made  it 
a  one-cent  daily  paper.  In  187! 
he  had  inherited  the  Germantown 
Passenger  R.R.  and  sold  it  for 
$1,500,000  and  used  the  proceeds 
to  buy  the  newspaper. 

It  was  stated  he  built  the  mill 
and  operated  it  at  Elkton,  Pa.,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  publish  a  one<ent 
newspaper  at  a  profit.  John 
Morris  was  in  charge  of  the  paper 
mill  and  he  was  lured  by  E)on 
Seitz  to  work  for  the  New  York 
World,  and  did  build  for  them  the 
St.  George  Mill  at  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Newsprint  was  made  in  Norwalk 
from  pulp  received  by  schooner ; 
from  Sweden  and  Canada.  This  ' 
continued  until  the  World  was 
consolidated  and  then  the  mill 
was  taken  over  by  the  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Company  and  discontin¬ 
ued.  One  building  on  the  site  is 
still  used  by  I.P.Co.  for  the  stor¬ 
age  of  records. 

In  the  long  run  the  ultimate 
solution  is  for  the  newspapers  to 
“roll  their  own”  newsprint.  I 

Alexander  Troup,  I 
Milford,  Conn.  ! 

TV  Is  Old  Story  I 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  piece  on  ' 
color  television  in  “Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty”  was  interesting.  One  sen¬ 
tence,  “It  (ten  years  ago)  was 
before  commercial  television,  and 
before  there  were  more  than  a 
handful  of  receivers  scattered 
around  New  York.” 

I  don’t  know  where  experi-  | 
mental  television  ends  and  com¬ 
mercial  television  begins,  but  just  ] 
as  a  matter  of  interest,  Channel  | 
2  here  in  Los  Angeles  was  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  air  with  planned 
programs  three  nights  a  week,  and 
sponsored,  I  think,  by  advertisers, 
from  1932  until  after  the  war 
when  the  programs  were  increased  | 
to  every  night.  I  remember  watch¬ 
ing  wrestling  at  a  neighbor’s  house 
on  his  television  set  back  in  the 
early  thirties.  There  weren’t  many 
sets  around  the  Los  Angeles  area 
either,  but  the  Don  Lee  system 
kept  on  sending  out  programs  on 
{Continued  on  page  4) 
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In  Central  New  York 

it's  the  SYRACUSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 
and  SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 


AMERICA’S  LEADING  NEWSPAP 
ARE  PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


nned 
and  I 


By  covering  95%  of  Syracuse  and  over  70%  of  full  range  color  flexibility  and  also  enable  the  Herald- 


sers,  I 
war 


the  retail  trading  zone,  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal 


Journal — Herald-American  to  prim  up  to  96  pages 


ased  I 
ttch-  R 


(Eve.)  and  Syracuse  Herald-American  (Sun.)  ranks 


without  the  necessity  of  advance  section  runs. 
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as  the  Number  One  paper  serving  the  prosperous, 
responsive  market  of  Central  New  York. 

This  leading  newspaper  is  printed  on  Goss  Presses 
with  twelve  high-speed  Headliner  units  recently  in¬ 
stalled  to  accommodate  increased  circulation.  These 
new  units  . . .  streamlined  for  style  and  designed  for 
safety,  economy  and  quality  of  printing  . . .  provide 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
Goss  Printing  Press  G>.  Ltd., Preston,  England 
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TOTAL  RETAIL 


given  it.  This  includes  good  snug 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  38  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


HOUSTON’S  ONE  GREAT  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER  IS  UNRIVALLED  IN 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
Januory  1  to  April  30,  I9S1 
Source:  MEDIA  RECORDS 


Clothing  Stores  . 

Department  Stores . 

Drug  Stores  . 

Furniture  and  Household. 

Grocers  . 

Jewelers  . 

Shoe  Stores  . 


CHRONICLE 

POST 

PRESS 

6,773,122 

4,776,078 

2,234,272 

1,601,619 

1,196,929 

232,651 

1,761,596 

1,352,076 

713,598 

151,076 

48,667 

9,632 

850,460 

466,716 

328,315 

759,472 

563,894 

276,545 

272,172 

182,669 

66,219 

136,420 

81,352 

20,216 

And,  of  course,  the  Chronicle  leads  also  in: 
amusements,  book  stores,  building  supplies  and 
contractors,  educational,  heating  and  plumb¬ 
ing,  hotels  and  restaurants,  miscellaneous,  pro¬ 
fessional,  stationers,  toilet  goods  and  beauty 
shops. 

SUCH  SUPERIORITY  MUST  BE  DESERVED! 


continued  from  page  2 
a  regular  schedule  starting  19 
years  ago. 

Whether  it  was  commercial  or 
not,  regular  scheduled  television 
programs  were  already  nine  years 
old  around  here  when  you  wrote 
that  piece  10  years  ago. 

Alden  Waite, 
Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers, 
Culver  City,  Calif. 

'Finest  Coverage' 

To  THE  Editor:  Many  thanks 
for  giving  us  six  solid  pages  on  the 
finest  convention  coverage  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  ICMA  has  ever  had  from 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  all  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  me 
“going  through  the  chairs”  in 
ICMA. 

Jere  C.  Healy, 
Circulation  Director, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

Fond  Recollection 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  “Then 
and  Now”  column  of  June  23  was 
of  special  interest  to  me  because 
of  the  “30  years  ago”  entry  in 
which  was  recounted  the  election 
of  A.  L.  Shuman  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Executives.  This  took 
place  at  Atlanta  where  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  had  its  annual  International 
convention. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been 
one  of  those  who  supported  and 
voted  for  Shuman. 

I  returned  to  Milwaukee  via 
New  York  City  where  I  called 
on  my  friend,  James  Wright 
Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
In  an  interview  on  page  16  of 
E  &  P  of  June  25,  1921,  I  devoted 
the  last  part  of  it  to  a  tribute 
to  Shuman  as  the  best  man  in  the 
country  for  the  office  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  at  Atlanta. 

A.  B.  Cargill, 

1422  Bellevue  Ave., 
j  Burlingame,  Calif. 


bindings,  limiting  the  size  to  a 
weight  easily  handled  to  avoid 
mistreatment,  properly  designed 
shelves  and  low  light  and  heat 
levels  in  the  storage  area  if  con¬ 
venient. 

Using  Mr.  Power’s  hypothesis 
of  a  30-page  daily,  our  firm  would 
bind  this  in  12  one-month  files  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $  1 1  per 
volume  or  $132  per  year.  Tk 
cost  of  microfilming  a  paper  oi 
this  size  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Power 
would  be  $252  per  year,  nearly 
100%  higher  than  binding.  Fig¬ 
ured  at  Mr.  Power’s  approxima¬ 
tion  of  $7  per  volume,  this  would 
make  the  filming  cost  exactly  three 
times  the  cost  of  binding.  Thh 
would  place  the  cost  of  binding 
our  40  years’  files  at  $3,360 
against  Mr.  Power’s  $10,080  for 
filming. 

Space  considerations  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  the  favor  of  microftlit 
from  the  standgroint  of  actual 
cubage  involved  but  we  feel  that 
Mr.  Power’s  figure  of  $1.50  per 
file  is  considerably  high  and  with¬ 
out  foundation. 

Bob  Forman. 

O.  J.  Forman  Co. 

Monmouth,  Ill.  I 


^lien . . . 

50  YEARS  AGO — King  Edward 
(no  longer  the  headline-loving 
Prince  of  Wales)  “dislikes  and  re¬ 
sents  the  espionage  of  newspaper¬ 
men  .  .  .  thinks  that  his  move¬ 
ments  should  not  be  reported  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  concern  matten 
of  state.” 

From  Editor  &  Publishe*. 

30  YEARS  AGO — Editors  are  de 
munding  that  the  Disarmament 
Conference  be  og>en  to  the  press; 
recall  how  Richard  V.  Oulahan 
of  New  York  Times,  and  Arthur 
Krock  of  Louisville  Times  “made 
the  arch-conservatives  of  European 
diplomacy  concede  the  principle 
of  publicity  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence.” 

From  Editor  &  Publishe*. 


Binding  vs.  Filming 
To  THE  Editor:  Your  article 
in  E  &  P  for  May  26,  relative  to 
the  cost  comparison  of  microfilm 
1  and  bound  files  if  not  corrected 
I  would  work  to  the  detriment  of 
I  those  of  us  in  the  field  of  file 
I  binding. 

I  Mr.  Power’s  statement  that 
1  newsprint  will  last  only  40  years 
I  is  disproven  by  the  fact  that  we 
1  have  received  many  files  for  re¬ 
binding  which  date  back  into  the 
1700’s  and  early  1800’s  and  had 
they  been  bound  properly  in  the 
first  place  a  rebinding  would  not 
have  been  necessitated  150  years 
later.  Much  of  the  life  of  news- 

nrint  is  denendent  iinon  the  rare 


10  YEARS  AGO — Gcstapo  agciits, 
banning  travel  of  newsmen  in  tlx 
Balkans,  “escorted”  George  Wel¬ 
ler  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Newt; 
Wes  Gallagher  of  AP,  and  Betty 
Watson  of  CBS  from  Athens  to 
Berlin,  then  put  them  out  of  Ger¬ 
man  territory. 

From  Editor  &  Publishe*. 


This  week  —  The  American 
owned  Bangkok  Post  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  Thailand  censorship  be 
cause  it  had  published  an  “inaccu¬ 
rate”  story;  also  because  of  a  dis-; 
patch  published  in  the  U.  S. 


May  we  close  this  convincing  testimony 
of  the  Chronicle's  dominating  leadership 
in  the  South's  Number  One  Market  with 
this  interesting  fact:  Houston's  one  great 
family  neuj>paper  now  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  its  history — and  the  largest 
ever  attained  by  any  daily  newspaper  in 
Texas! 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


M  J.  GIBBONS 
Notionol  Advertising  Manager 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
Nationol  Representatives 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Advertising  Director 


Westinghouse  Equipment 


speed,  or  inches  along. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 


For  Newspaper  Flaats 

Unit  Prntt  Drives  ...  Controls 
Group  Press  Drives 
Reels  ...  Autentotlc  Tensions 
SpooO  Pastors 

Ilectronk  Controls  for  motor 
drives,  color  registering 
and  matching,  side  margin 
and  folder  web  controls. 

Winders  and  unwinders  complete 
with  variable  voltage  drives 
and  tension  control  devices. 

Cline  Mechanical  Equipment 

Paper  Roll  Handling  Iquipmont 
Mall  Room  A  Press  Conveyors 
Sterootype  Plate  Droppers 
and  Conveyors 

for  Commercial  Printers 

Drives  for  all  types  of  presses. 
Control  Iquipmont  for  presses, 
binding,  electrotype,  stereotype 
and  composing  machinery. 
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ARE  THE  FACTS  IN 

% 

YOUR  MORGUE  PLAYING 
HaRd  ^O  G^T  ? 

If  your  clipping  files  are  slow  in  coming  up  with  data  you’re  in  a  rush  for . . . 
why  not  start  conserving  time  and  energy? 

All  you  need  is  The  New  York  Times  Index.  It  brings  the  facts  right  out  into  the 
open  . . .  leads  you  straight  to  the  items  you  are  seeking. 

Twice  a  month,  a  new  64-page  edition  of  The  Index  brings  you  over  20,000 
news  items,  classified  alphabetically.  Thousands  of  these  events  are  summarized . . . 
so  thoroughly  in  many  cases  that  your  research  is  ended  then  and  there. 

It’s  your  guide  to  all  the  news  published  every  day  in  The  New  York  Times  . . . 
the  newspaper  of  record.  And  in  giving  you  the  publication  date  of  each  event. 

The  Index  simplifies  your  search  for  items  in  your  own  newspaper  and 
any  others  you  keep  on  file. 

The  cost  is  low!  A  full  year’s  subscription  for  the  twice-a-month  Index  costs 
only  $35— the  Cumulative  Annual  Volume,  $35.  Or  you  can  get  both 
for  $50,  a  saving  of  $20. 

If  you  are  not  now  equipped  with  The  New  York  Times  Index,  why  not  give  a 
lift  to  your  writers  and  research  people  by  having  your  subscription  entered 
without  delay?  Send  your  order  (or  write  for  further  information)  to  Library 
Services  Department  at  the  address  below. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Editors  Say  ‘Get  Tough!’ 
jTo  Win  Liberty  for  Oatis 


Boycott  of  Czech 
Goods  Is  Promoted 
By  Jerry  Walker 


“Bait  for  Barter”  is  the  title  of 
this  cartoon  hy  Frank  £.  Agar  in 
the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 
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'Get  Tough!' 

continued  from  page  7 

was  wary  of  an  idea  advanced  by 
Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 
That  called  for  all  AP  editors  to 
publish  their  own  “confessions”  of 
complicity  in  Mr.  Oatis’  espionage 
and  spread  the  word  to  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  by  means  of  the  Voice  of 
America. 

Mr.  McConnell  ran  a  two-para- 
graph  “confession”  in  his  own  pa¬ 
per,  stating  he  was  proud  to  be 
one  of  Mr.  Oatis’  thousands  of  ac¬ 
complices  on  free  newspapers.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  newspapers  followed 
suit,  the  Voice  beamed  the  story 
abroad,  and  Mr.  McConnell  was 
presented  on  radio  broadcasts. 

Fearful  of  Misinterpretation 

“My  own  feeling,”  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  said,  “is  that  the  Commun-, 
ists  will  fail  to  understand  the  iron 
in  the  McConnell  telegram;  they 
may  accept  it  in  all  gravity  as  a 
proof  that  all  American  newsmen 
are  conspiring.” 

Nevertheless,  APME’s  leader 
considered  it  “a  splendid  demon¬ 
stration  of  initiative”  and  said  he 
hoped  it  would  stimulate  “other 
activity  which  will  emphasize  that 
we  all  have  a  personal  interest  in 
seeing  Oatis  freed.” 

Mr.  McConnell  advised  E&P 
he  had  made  no  attempt  to  “or¬ 
ganize”  anything  other  than  to 
take  the  initiative  and  suggest 
APME  take  action.  He  said  he 
agreed  with  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the 
Reds  might  take  it  the  wrong  way 
because  “they  don’t  understand 
straight  out-and-out  statements  as 
to  the  nature  and  importance  of  a 
free  press  and  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  either.” 

“But,”  he  insisted,  “the  Czech 
people  who  are  held  in  enslave¬ 
ment  by  their  Communist  masters 
will  understand  the  irony,  I  think. 
My  thought  was  that  aside  from 
minimizing  the  propaganda  value 
overseas  of  these  phony  confes¬ 
sions,  my  ‘confession’  would  help 
to  dramatize  the  free  press  issue  at 
home.” 

The  Voice  of  America  kept  up 
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a  flow  of  warning  to  the  Czech 
nation  that  the  “stooges  of  the 
Kremlin”  won’t  be  allowed  to 
escape  punishment  for  their  mis¬ 
treatment  of  the  37-year-old  AP 
reporter.  One  broadcast  was  di¬ 
rected  to  President  Klement  Gott- 
wald: 

"Sleep  well,  Gottwald,  sleep  soft, 
if  you  can,  while  an  innocent  man 
sleeps  hard  in  your  Prague  cell. 
Dream  well,  Gottwald,  of  the  taste 
of  polish  on  the  boot  of  Stalin. 
You  have  done  his  bidding  and 
done  it  well,  and  in  the  process 
held  up  for  shame  every  freedom- 
loving  Czech. 

"Hitler  escaped  our  hand  by 
death,  hut  those  who  had  done  his 
bidding,  those  who  thought  the 
basic  morality  of  man  such  a  joke 
— we  caught  up  with  them.  They 
were  known  as  war  criminals. 

“Now,  I  have  a  name  for  you, 
Gottwald,  a  name  which  I  freely 
give  with  the  well-wishes  of  150,- 
000,000  of  my  countrymen — I 
christen  you  a  ‘peace  criminal.’  For 
an  act  such  as  you  have  allowed  to 
be  perpetrated  on  William  Oatis  is 
a  criminal  act.  The  fact  that  there 
is  peace  between  your  nation  and 
ours  only  makes  it  more  criminal, 
more  reprehensible.” 

President  Truman  endorsed  a 
State  Department  pronouncement 
that  Mr.  Oatis’  confession  of  es¬ 
pionage  “was  in  truth  the  admis¬ 
sion  by  an  American  reporter  that 
in  the  high  traditions  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  he  was  attempting  under 
the  unfavorable  conditions  to  re¬ 
port  a  true  picture  of  conditions 
and  events  in  Czechoslovakia  as 
he  saw  them.” 

AP  Board  Statement 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  AP 
issued  a  formal  statement  on  the 
case  July  6,  calling  attention  of 
members  to  the  following  facts: 
“Oatis  was  arrested  April  23  and 
held  incommunicado  nearly  70 
days  before  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  deprived  of  the  right  to 
consult  an  attorney  of  his  own 
choice  and  was  forced  to  testify 
against  himself. 

“Developments  at  his  trial  indi¬ 
cated  the  pattern  in  which  a  man 
can  be  convicted  of  so-called  es¬ 
pionage  when  he  has  done  no 
more  than  report  established  facts 
and  daily  developments  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
The  statute  under  which  he  was 
tried  appears  to  be  so  all-embrac¬ 
ing  that  a  prosecutor  and  court 
could,  if  desired,  find  his  activi¬ 
ties  in  conflict  with  the  law  if  a 
correspondent  recorded  anything 
about  public  events  in  words  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

“It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
clearly  the  motives  and  purposes 
which  actuated  his  prosecutors  but 
it  is  important  that  all  members 
recognize  that  this  is  a  trial  with¬ 
out  precedent  of  a  newspaperman 
of  good  character  and  record  and 
that  it  is  an  inconceivable  act  of 
injustice  that  he  should  become 
the  victim  of  his  duty  to  objective 
and  truthful  reporting.” 


WASHINGTON: 

Newsprint  Beneficiaries  Get  a  Reminder  About  Its  Use 
The  Pulp-Paper  Committee  of  the  International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  is  allocating  newsprint  to  democratic  countries  abroad, 
said  “there  are  no  new  developments  to  be  reported  this  week,”  other 
than  that  Japan  is  sending  a  representative.  Word  came  that  the  West 
German  Government  has  allocated  $1,000,000  to  newspaper  publishers 
to  buy  newsprint  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  at  $193  a  ton. 
The  IMC  reminded  those  who  are  getting  “emergency”  supplies  from 
North  America  that  it  is  coming  out  of  contracted  stocks  of  Cam- 
dian  and  U.  S.  publishers  and  therefore  “the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  newsprint  to  be 
delivered  is  for  use  only  in  those  countries.” 

Waiter!  Please  Pass  the  Newsprint  and  the  Mayonnaise 

Newsprint,  like  prohibition  liquor,  can  be  made  out  of  1 
almost  anything,  but  it’s  harder  to  get.  The  Irish  Embassy 
discloses  that  samples  of  peat  are  being  taken  from  various 
parts  of  Eire  and  analyzed  for  their  print  paper  potentialities. 
Messrs.  Bowaters  of  Gravesend,  Kent,  have  turned  the  job 
over  to  their  laboratories.  Cardboard  was  made  from  peat  in 
Irelana  40  years  ago  but  nobody  seems  to  have  tried  newsprint 
yet.  Still,  the  Irish  Embassy  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ex¬ 
periment  will  be  successful.  After  all,  it  reminds:  "Messrs. 
BowaterY  laboratories  have  succeeded  in  making  paper  from 
onions,  apples,  nettles  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.”  II 

No  Publicity  for  Relief  Recipients — Penalty  Proposed 

Publicity  for  relief  recipients  is  a  dead  issue.  A  Senate-House 
conference  committee  struck  out  the  Jenner  Amendment  which  would 
have  allowed  states  to  open  their  relief  rolls  for  public  inspection  with 
out  losing  federal  aid.  And  now  Rep.  Edwin  A.  Hall  (R.,  N.Y.) 
wants  to  go  further.  His  bill  would,  prescribe  a  heavy  fine  and  jail 
sentence  for  public  officers  who  deliberately  furnish  names  to  the 
public  press. 

Wage  Panel  Reported  'Split  in  Several  Directions' 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  panel  appointed  to  determine 
whether  newspaper  salaries  should  be  under  “ceilings”  is  expected  to 
submit  its  report  about  July  20  and  indications  are  that  it  will  diged 
the  testimony  taken,  make  some  general  observations,  and  admit  it 
has  not  been  able  to  reach  any  conclusions.  It  is  understood  that  the 
panel  members  are  split  in  several  directions.  If  these  forecasts  prove 
accurate,  the  issue  will  be  back  where  it  started — in  the  WSB. 

Philippines  Herald  Bomb  Is  'Dropped'  on  Press  Qub 

A  300-pound  Japanese  bomb  landed  squarely  in  the  middle 
of  the  National  Press  Club  cocktail  lounge  Tuesday  but  it 
didn’t  even  shatter  a  mirror.  Desensitized,  the  huge  chunk  of 
iron  is  a  gift  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  sent  here 
to  commemorate  the  islands’  fifth  year  of  independence.  News¬ 
paper  surroundings  should  be  familiar  to  the  bomb.  It  was 
originally  dropped  on  the  Philippines  Herald  with  less  friendly 
purpose.  It  didn’t  explode  there  either. 

Press  Gallery  Cracks  Down  on  Violation  of  Regulations 

The  congressional  press  gallery  Standing  Committee  has  launched 
a  drive  against  violations  of  gallery  regulations  and  has  posted  re 
minders  of  the  terms  under  which  those  facilities  may  be  used.  The 
action  came  with  announcement  that  the  resignation  of  Robert  A- 
Erwin  from  gallery  membership  “has  been  solicited  and  accepted.” 
He  was  described  as  executive  vicepresident  of  a  public  relations  firm. 

Certain  Newspaper  Services  Removed  from  Price  Control 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  removed  from  price  ceiling 
control,  several  categories  of  newspaper  service,  including  editors, 
correspondents  and  news  commentators,  cartoonists,  and  news  syndi¬ 
cate  services.  This  action  does  not  affect  wage  ceilings;  it  has  to  do 
only  with  sales  price  ceilings.  OPS  has  ruled  that  advertising  agencies 
must  file  fee  and  commission  schedules. 

Senators  Consider  10%  Postal  Rate  Increase  Enough 

The  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  in  executive  session  Tuesday, 
July  17,  will  cut  in  half  the  House  committee's  proposal  on  increased 
second-class  mail  rates  if  sentiment  reported  over  the  week-end  is 
translated  into  action.  The  House  group  suggested  that  the  news¬ 
paper  classification  be  boosted  by  20%  in  each  of  the  next  three  years. 
Senators  are  reported  to  regard  10%  in  each  of  the  next  three  years 
as  adequate. 

The  National  Press  Club  has  elected  two  new  officers — Robert  V. 
Johnson  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  secretary,  and  Frank  Holeman, 
New  York  Daily  News,  financial  secretary.  They  fill  vacancies  occa¬ 
sioned  by  resignations  of  Frank  Rogers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
and  Frank  Kent  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
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Editors’  Ideas  for  Protest  of  Jailing 


Do  Unto  Others  .  .  . '  ||| 

I  KNOW  of  nothing  the  Ameri- 
van  press  can  do  to  effect  the 
please  of  AP  Correspondent  Bill 
Oatis  from  a  Czech  jail.  The 
neffectiveness  of  American  jour- 
alism  in  dealing  with  the  actions 
af  power-drunk  dictators  was  too 
clearly  demonstrated  in  its  recent 
aiagnificent  rally  to  the  defense  of 
La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires. 

One  practical  proposal  which 
possibly  might  be  productive  of 
results  would  be  for  the  American 
State  Department  to  adopt  a  broad 
policy  of  doing  unto  other  coun¬ 
tries.  in  part,  at  least,  as  they  do 
unto  us  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
ever  make  a  mockery  of  justice  as 
has  been  done  in  totalitarian 
states.  We  could  and  should  can¬ 
cel  the  visas  of,  and  return  to 
their  homelands,  newsmen  of  any 
country  which  in  its  deals  with 
.\iTieric:)n  journalists  stigmatize 
honest  and  objective  reporting  as 
a  criminal  act. 

Roy  W.  Howard, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Rout  Czech  Agents  Here 
The  press  can  likely  do  nothing 
by  itself,  but  it  could  and  should 
bring  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  take  an  affirmative  step  to  free 
Oatis.  That  means  closing  Czech 
agencies  in  this  country  and  send¬ 
ing  the  occupants  packing.  Since 
the  latter  are  all  spies  primarily 
rather  than  commercial  attaches, 
this  would  not  only  hit  them 
where  it  hurts  but  would  mean 
also  one  less  batch  of  enernies  in 
our  midst.  It  would  also  serve 
to  warn  other  satellites  that  we 
will  not  take  such  events  lightly. 

Lee  Ettelson, 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer. 

Pocketbook  Nerves 
Economic  retaliation  might  be 
effective.  Czechoslovakia  would 
lose  a  lot  of  profitable  trade  now 
done  with  the  U.  S.  Communists 
have  pocketbook  nerves,  too. 

Carl  D.  Groat, 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post. 

Inventory  of  Pressure 

We  should  immediately  take 
an  inventory  of  all  possible  means 
of  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites. 

These  might  include  intensified 
economic  blockade;  preclusive 
buying  of  materials  needed  by  the 
Soviet  world;  refusal  to  permit 
transit  of  goods,  materials  and 
planes  across  western  zones  of 
Germany;  refusal  to  permit  Com¬ 
munist  ships  to  use  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  and  other  waterways 
and  coaling  stations,  and  more 
aggressive  propaganda  warfare. 

In  the  Oatis  and  similar  cases 
we  could  then  select  the  most 
suitable  means  of  pressure  and 


Burrows  N.  Matthews, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express. 

First  Repudiate  UN 

First  we  should  repudiate  the 
United  Nations  Charter  under 
which  worse  /  things  than  Oatis’ 
conviction  can  take  place.  Then 
with  our  hands  clean  stop  all  inter¬ 
course  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
with  any  other  country  that  trades 
with  Czechoslovakia  until  Oatis  is 
released.  This  in  turn  will  involve 
the  removal  of  Acheson  who  will 
put  English  trade  interests  above 
an  American’s  rights. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Enlighten  Czech  People 
The  function  of  the  press  in 
the  Oatis  case  is  to  keep  the  facts 
before  the  public,  to  the  end  that 
Washington  shall  continue  to  keep 
up  the  pressure  of  world  opinion 
against  the  perpetrators  of  this 
outrage  against  common  decency. 
Whatever  means  the  Govern- 

WIFE  of  the  imprisoned  AP  reporter  in  Prague,  Mrs.  William  N. 

Oatis  is  pictured  at  her  desk  in  a  St.  Paul  department  store  where  she  Arnerica  and  ot  e  i  , 

is  a  copywriter.  They  met  while  she  worked  in  AP  library  and  Bill  wmmunicate  to  the  Czech 

was  on  AP  desk  in  New  York  headquarters.  people  the  truth  about  the  enormi¬ 
ty  of  this  travesty  on  justice 

should  be  employed.  Rectification, 
if  it  is  to  be  achieved  by  peaceful 
apply  them  either  to  the  satellite  these  leaders  is  there  any  likeli-  means,  will  have  to  rely  for  its 
concerned  or  to  the  nation  which  hood  that  peace  and  freedom  for  genesis  on  the  reaction  of  an  in- 

can  control  satellites — the  Soviet  the  world  will  be  recaptured.  formed  Czech  people,  now  kept 

Union.  John  Chapple,  in  the  dark. 

I  would  go  slow  on  retaliation  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press.  Melville  F.  Ferguson. 


WIFE  of  the  imprisoned  AP  reporter  in  Prague,  Mrs.  William  N. 
Oatis  is  pictured  at  her  desk  in  a  St.  Paul  department  store  where  she 
is  a  copywriter.  They  met  while  she  worked  in  AP  library  and  Bill 
was  on  AP  desk  in  New  York  headquarters. 


Union. 

I  would  go  slow  on  retaliation 
against  Soviet  and  satellite  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  free  world.  We 
should  consider  all  such  repre¬ 


formed  Czech  people,  now  kept 
in  the  dark. 

Melville  F.  Ferguson. 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 


5  Pressure  Steps 

The  Government  could  bring  Arouse  Public  Opinion 


sentatives  potential  deserters  and  immediate  release  of  Oatis 

allies.  The  more  of  them  we  can  by  the  following  steps: 


persuade  to  desert,  the  more  pres¬ 
sure  we  can  exert  on  the  Com¬ 
munist  nations. 

Wallace  Carroll. 
Winston  Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Threat  of  Non-Recognition 


out  immediate  release  of  Oatis  The  Government  through  the 
the  following  steps:  State  Department  should  deter- 

( 1 )  Immediately  expel  all  Czech  minedly  seek  Oatis’  release  from  a 
wspaper  representatives.  Czech  prison  to  which  he  was 


newspaper  representatives.  Czech  prison  to  which  he  was 

(2)  Seize  all  property  of  Czech  .  unjustly  sentenced  resultant  from 
government  or  Czech  citizens  in  his  typically  American  news  ser- 


this  country. 

(3)  Prohibit  all  trade  with 
Czechoslovakia. 


vice. 

The  American  press,  already  de¬ 
nouncing  Oatis’  mistreatment  and 


(4)  Sever  diplomatic  relations  the  insult  to  freedom-loving  news- 
I  WOULD  inform  the  national  '''■lb  Czechoslovakia.  papers  everywhere,  should  arouse 

Administration  to  instruct  the  (^)  Continue  this  process  of  sufficient  public  opinion  to  force 
State  Department  to  notify  our  tightening  the  screws  until  Oatis  proper  and  effective  negotiations, 
diplomats  to  inform  both  Soviet  **  released.  Oatis’  imprisonment  reflects  our 

Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  pri-  _  Newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  should  diplomatic  weakness  or  fear  by 
vately  that  unless  Oatis  is  released  immediately  press  for  these  steps,  government, 
a  nation-wide  campaign  will  be  William  Loeb,  Dolph  Frantz, 


a  nation-wide  campaign  will  be  William  Loeb, 

launched  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Mam/iesrer  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader. 

within  30  days  to  arouse  the  press 

of  the  United  States  to  demand  Dollar  Diplomacy 

that  the  recognition  of  Soviet  Even  communists  know  when 


Dolph  Frantz. 
Shreveport  (La.)  Journal. 

Act  as  "TR'  Did 

I  AM  AFRAID  the  time  has  come 


Russia  and  every  Soviet  ally  be  their  pocketbooks  are  hit.  The  to  adopt  the  policy  which  The(> 

withdrawn.  United  States  should  notify  dore  Roosevelt  followed  in  his 

If  the  30-day  period  expires  Czechoslovakia  either  William  N.  message  to  the  Moroccan  Sultan 

without  freedom  for  Oatis.  we  Oatis  is  released  or  no  more  trade,  when  the  bandit  Raisuli  held  an 

would  make  good  on  the  threat  And  here’s  why:  in  1950  Czech  American  for  ransom.  Roosevelt 

and  point  out  to  the  people  of  imports  into  the  U.  S.  were  $26,-  demanded  Perdicaris  alive  or  Rai- 
America  and  the  world  that  the  485,115  while  our  exports  to  suli  dead.  Perdicaris  was  released, 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Czechoslovakia  were  $10,119,125.  In  other  words,  it  is  time  we 
Communist  criminal  conspiracy  For  the  first  three  months  this  began  to  talk  tough  in  words  that 

against  freedom  have  actually  year  the  Czech  imports  have  been  small-time  bullies  will  understand, 

been  continuously  at  war  with  us  $7,208,121  while  we  have  shipped  Carl  M.  Saunders, 

since  1917  and  that  only  by  the  only  $612,399  to  the  Czechs.  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 


execution  or  imprisonment  of  Dollar  diplomacy  is  kind  of  sleezy 


{Continued  on  page  54) 
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First  to  Get  the  Boot 
From  Czech  Commies 


By  Alec  Collett 


In  the  Summer  of  1946  I  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  Czechoslovak  Consu¬ 
late  in  London  for  a  visa  and, 
some  weeks  later,  flew  to  Prague 
with  a  three-month  visitor’s  per¬ 
mit  in  my  pocket. 

Nearly  two  years  later  and  six 
weeks  after  the  Communists  seized 
power  in  Czechoslovakia  by  inti¬ 
midation  and  force,  I  was  dubbed 
“a  menace  to  the  security  of  the 
state”  and  expelled  from  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I  thus  became  the  first  foreign 
correspondent  to  feel  the  spleen  of 
Europe’s  latest  dictatorship.  I  was 
at  the  time  Prague  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Daily  Herald. 

Long-Planned  Policy 

Now  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  expulsion  was  no  sudden  de¬ 
cision  made  in  a  fit  of  pique  by  a 
Communist  functionary  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  particular  story  I  had 
filed  to  London.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  had  been  tipped  off  by  a 
friendly  party  member  some  weeks 
before  it  happened  and  know  that 
the  decision  was  made  at  the  high¬ 
est  level  in  the  office  of  the  then 
Prime  Minister  Gottwald,  it  was 
apparent  that  such  seemingly  per¬ 
emptory  action  was  no  less  than 
long-planned  definitive  policy  in 
the  government’s  relations  with  the 
West. 

That  is  no  less  true  today  of  the 
bogus  trial  and  imprisonment  by 
the  same  Communists  of  William 
Oatis  of  Associated  Press. 

I  believe  my  enforced  departure 
from  the  Czech  capital  was  in 
large  measure  precipitated  by  cer¬ 
tain  personal  incidents,  though  not 
attributable  to  them.  This,  as  1 
shall  explain,  set-off  a  chain  reac¬ 
tion  which  was  exploited  to  the 
full  by  the  Reds  and  allowed  them 
to  use  me  as  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  two  more  British  reporters 
within  a  few  weeks  of  my  expul¬ 
sion. 

When  I  arrived  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  in  1946  it  was  as  a  free¬ 
lance  journalist.  My  reasons  for 
selecting  Central  Europe  for  my 
postwar  professional  rehabilita¬ 
tion  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  I 
had  come  into  contact  with  the 
exiled  Czech  Government  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
and  became  interested  in  their 
cause. 


(The  writer  is  deputy  foreign 
editor  of  Lord  Rothermere’s  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  News.  He  has  come 
to  the  U.  S.  for  three  months  un¬ 
der  the  State  Department’s  ex- 
change-of-persons  program.) 


Promise  Unfulfilled 

In  London  before  my  demobili¬ 
zation  from  war-time  service  with 
the  Royal  Air  Force  I  met  Milos 
Novotny,  general  manager  of  the 
official  Czech  News  Agency 
(Ceteka),  who  had  offered  me  a 
job  on  the  foreign  desk  in  Prague. 

A  few  days  before  my  visa  was 
granted,  however,  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Novotny  regretting  he 


could  not  carry  out  his  promise 
and  suggesting  I  postpone  my  visit. 
The  agency  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Czech  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  for  long  a  Communist  strong¬ 
hold,  and  I  afterwards  suspected 
that  Novotny,  a  mild-mannered 
non-Communist  who  nevertheless 
did  as  he  was  told,  had  been  over¬ 
ruled  in  the  matter  of  employing 
a  foreign  journalist  about  whom 
insufficient  was  known. 

Enter  Jiri  Hronek 

Before  I  left  London  a  Czech 
correspondent  who  worked  for  the 
independent  Svodbodne  Noviny 
under  the  editorship  of  Ferdinand 
Peroutka  gave  me  the  name  of 
Jiri  Hronek,  then  in  charge  of 
short-wave  foreign  broadcasts  for 
the  Czech  Radio  though  with  far 
greater  political  scope  than  that  of¬ 
fice  permitted. 

(Mr.  Hronek  was  to  become  sec¬ 
retary  general  of  the  new  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  of  Journal¬ 
ists.  He  moved  its  headquarters  to 
Prague. — Ed.) 

I  visited  him  in  Prague  and 
found  him  coldly  calculating 
throughout  our  interview.  He  nev¬ 
ertheless  agreed  to  my  suggestion 
that  I  write  one  or  two  broadcast 
scripts  for  the  English  programme 
each  week  giving  my  impressions 
of  Czechoslovakia.  (The  Commu¬ 
nists  by  this  time  were  not  so  much 
trying  to  usurp  the  customary  func¬ 
tions  of  an  ostensibly  all-party  ra¬ 
dio  system  as  to  create  the  illusion 
in  the  world  at  large  that  all  was 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  coun¬ 
try.) 

So  unwittingly — or  consciously 
— the  Communists  themselves  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  whereby,  until  1 
established  myself  as  a  British  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1947,  I  was  able  to 
sustain  and  extend  my  sojourn.  I 
knew,  of  course,  the  limitations  a 
non-political  role  such  as  mine  im¬ 
posed  on  my  contributions,  and 
therefore  tried  instead  to  present  a 
picture  of  internal  conditions  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

But  only  the  first  two  or  three 
broadcasts  were  allowed  to  be  live. 
My  scripts  had  to  be  passed  by  the 
programme  controller — a  Commu¬ 
nist — before  recordings  were  made 
and,  occasionally,  a  piece  would 
be  thrown  out  because  he  did  not 
“care”  for  it.  But  there  was  at¬ 
tempt  at  rewriting  material. 

With  the  commencement  of  my 
assignments  for  the  Daily  Herald 
and  Daily  Telegraph,  I  severed  my 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


O&O  Executive 
Shifts  Planned 
In  September 


2,i 

hi 


Scott  Shadbume’s  cartoon  “Un¬ 
truth  or  Consequences”  in  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  newspapers. 


Court  Orders 


Jersey  Journal 
Dissolution 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Dissolution 
of  the  Evening  Journal  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  was  ordered  July  12  by 
Justice  T.  J.  Stanton  in  an  action 
brought  by  S.  1.  Newhouse,  owner 
of  50%  interest. 

Judge  Stanton  said  he  would 
enter  the  judgment  July  19  and 
would  appoint  a  receiver  at  that 
time.  He  upheld  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
refusal  to  approve  a  distribution 
of  dividends  for  the  last  several 
years,  but  he  directed  that  salaries 
should  be  paid  to  all  corporation 
officers.  They  haven’t  been  paid 
for  more  than  a  year. 

The  action  for  dissolution  was 
instituted  by  Mr.  Newhouse  about 
three  years  ago,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  corporation  due 
to  a  deadlock  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  The  suit  was  opposed  by 
J.  Albert  Dear,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  and  his  wife, 
Cyrene  B.  Dear,  who  own  the 
other  50%  interest. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Newhouse 
acquired  half-interest  from  Walter 
M.  Dear,  onetime  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  who  is  Albert  Dear’s 
uncle. 

The  court  found  no  evidence 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Newhouse.  Disposing  of  the 
Dears’  counter-charge.  Judge  Stan¬ 
ton  said:  “There  is  resistance  by 
the  plaintiffs  to  Dear’s  attempt  to 
be  the  sole  manager,  but  is  not 
that  something  which  they  may 
properly  do?” 


The  four  men  who  purchase! 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  45-year- 
old  newspaper  representative  firm.] 
five  years  ago  this  week 
nounced  a  shift  of  executive  re! 
sponsibilities 

This  further  development  withii| 
the  organization,  they  said,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  render  the  most  effectivtl 
sales  representation  to  their  newsj 
papers. 

Leslie  H.  Brownholtz,  presiden: 
in  New  York,  will  move  to  Sai 
Francisco  in  September,  where  he 
will  have  the  responsibilities 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  Pacii-j 
Coast  operations. 

J.  Rufus  Doig,  vicepresident  an; 
sales  manager  in  New  York  du: 
ing  the  last  five  years,  will  assume! 
the  presidency  on  Sept.  1. 

John  W.  Eggers,  Pacific  Coa' 
manager,  will  move  to  New  Yori| 
as  vicepresident  and  sales  manager. 

Richard  M.  McLean,  with  tlxl 
company  since  1939,  in  Chicagoland  et 
and  in  New  York  during  the  yea 

five  years,  has  been  appointed  a.^ 
sistant  sales  manager. 

Charles  L.  Healy,  formerly  witil 


Lond 
enthusia 
countrk 
Central 
week  t 
sponsibi 
Inter 
adve 
comme 
their  v 
can  do 
and  in  1 


ism. 


O'Mara  &  Ormsbee’s  Detroit  oflktl  barely 


but  with  their  office  in  Chicago| 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  apl 
pointed  assistant  manager  of  t^ 
Chicago  office 

Mr.  Eggers  joined  the  compaini 
in  San  Francisco  in  1936,  movdl 
to  Los  Angeles  as  manager  of  the! 
office  in  that  city  in  1940, 
since  1945,  has  been  Pacific  Coas. 
manager  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Doig  joined  O’Mara 


Ormsbee  in  San  Francisco  in  HOThadc 
coming  from  the  merchandisiii>*®8  ^ 
agency 


anl' 


Duane  Jones  Resigns 

Duane  Jones  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  to  make  an  international  ad¬ 
vertising  survey.  The  agency  will 
carry  on  under  Robert  Hayes, 
president.  No  personnel  changes 
are  contemplated. 


and  agency  field.  In  1936, 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  in  charJ*^>cs 
of  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee’s  officafoucat 
there,  returning  to  San  Francisco! 
in  1940  as  Pacific  Coast  manage- 
In  1945,  he  became  sales  manager^ 
in  New  York  and  was  elected  vice!®<"*tt 
president  and  director  of  the  coi>| 
pany  in  1946 — when  he,  together; 
with  Preston  C.  Roberts,  now  vk*! 
president  and  director  in  Detrofcj 
Kenneth  Dennett,  vicepresident 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office 
L.  H.  Brownholtz  purchased 
company. 

In  connection  with  his  move  -- 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  BrownholB|®‘ 
said:  “Nearly  30  years 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  recofi 
nized  the  national  future  of 
representative  business  by  opei^l 
an  office  in  San  Francisco 
Pacific  Coast  has  grown  greatly 
importance  in  that  time,  to 
point  that  it  is  advisable  that  o« 
of  the  principals  of  the  compaJll 
be  located  to  operate  in  that  aret’^ume; 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
company  also  announced 
Dana  Carroll,  formerly  of  the  Dm 
A.  Carroll  Co.,  has  become 


stockholder  in  O’Mara  &  Ormsb«|cific 


Inc. 
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2,900  Attend  London 
Advertising  Conference 


Education  for  Profession  Stressed 
In  World  Effort  to  Improve  Ethics 
By  Doris  Willens 


London  —  An  estimated  2,900 
enthusiastic  delegates  from  38 
countries  crowded  into  historic 
Central  Hall  in  Westminster  this 
week  to  examine  advertising  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  free  world. 

Internationally  famous  leaders 
in  advertising,  the  press,  industry, 
commerce  and  government  gave 
their  views  on  what  advertising 
can  do  to  raise  living  standards 
and  in  the  fight  against  totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

In  general,  delegates  and  speak¬ 
ers  agreed: 

(1)  Advertising  has  made  revo¬ 
lutionary  advances  in  techniques 
and  ethical  practices  in  the  last 
25  years; 

(2)  Advertising  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go  in  improving  its  ethics; 

(3)  Advertising  has  as  yet 
barely  tapped  its  potential  for 
service  to  the  public  welfare  and 
Western  culture  and  civilization; 

(4)  The  free  world  needs  ad¬ 
vertising  as  much  as  advertising 
needs  a  free  world. 

160  U.  S.  Delegates 
The  conference  was  attended  by 
160  American  delegates. 

In  the  course  of  a  busy  week, 
the  delegates  studied  the  role  of 
advertising  in  promoting  ’world 
trade  and  understanding,  extend¬ 
ing  service  to  the  consumer,  im¬ 
proving  advertising’s  standards  of 
ethics  and  improving  methods  of 
^ucation,  recruitment  and  train¬ 
ing  of  personnel. 

They  agreed  that  until  advertis¬ 
ing  education  is  established,  the 
advertising  profession  will  not  win 
the  respect  it  deserves,  nor  will 
the  profession  recruit  the  best 
available  talent. 

New  projects  suggested  included 
the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  documentation  center  of 
^vertisers’  unions  to  centralize 
information  about  advertising  in 
racmber  countries;  establishment 
of  an  international  training  center 
to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
youth  personnel;  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  by  advertising  bodies  in  all 
countries;  establishment  of  better 
business  bureaus  in  Europe  and 
England. 

In  a  rousing  session  on  what 
advertising  should  give  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  advertisers  were  told  frank¬ 
ly  where  they  have  let  the  public 
down. 

One  British  housewife  said  she 
Wanted  “a  great  deal  more  of  spe¬ 
cific  information,  and  the  price  is 
niost  important.”  Another  said 


she  had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  make  mistakes  in  pur¬ 
chasing. 

Annette  Snapper  of  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  said  ad¬ 
vertising  has  limited  itself  by 
appealing  mainly  to  the  bride  just 
setting  up  a  household.  She  said 
advertising,  by  raising  living  stan¬ 
dards.  has  increased  the  human 
life  span.  Now  advertising  must 
study  the  needs  of  “those  of  us  it 
has  kept  alive,”  she  said. 

Cone  on  Ethics 

Accepting  the  challenge  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  Fairfax  Cone,  chairman 
of  the  Advertising  Council  in 
the  U.  S.,  said  he  was  tired  of  the 
critics  who  complain  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  sacrifices  ethics 
and  morals  to  good  business. 

“Any  time  that  advertising  fails 
to  be  ethical  or  moral,  there  can 
be  no  good  business  at  all,”  he 
asserted. 

But  a  matter  that  “plagues  us 
all”  is  exaggeration  in  advertis¬ 
ing — saying  without  proof  that 
“ours  is  better”  or  “ours  will  last 
longer,”  Mr.  Cone  continued. 

Advertising  media  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  ads  claiming  su¬ 
periority  for  products  without 
proof,  he  advised,  because  exag¬ 
geration  breaks  down  faith  in 
advertising  itself. 

Greetings  from  Duke 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  patron 
of  the  Conference,  opened  the  ses¬ 
sions  with  a  royal  welcome  for  the 
overseas  delegates.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  task  for  everyone.  His 
Royal  Highness  said,  was  to 
“Keep  the  free  world  free.” 

“It  is  within  your  power  to  cre¬ 
ate  and  promote  opinions,”  he 
told  the  admen.  “I  am  glad, 
therefore,  that  you  are  meeting 
together  at  a  great  international 
gathering  to  consider  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  lie  on  your  shoulders 
in  the  plan  for  the  future.” 

Attorney  General  Sir  Frank 
Soskice,  welcoming  delegates  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  said: 
“Good  advertising  does  not  per¬ 
suade  people  to  buy  more  than 
they  need,  but  the  thing  that  they 
need.  It  makes  taste  selective  and 
teaches  the  untaught  what  is  good 
and  should  be  bought  and  what  is 
bad  and  should  be  avoided.  The 
better  the  advertising,  the  more 
exacting  does  the  judgment  of  the 
consumer  become  and  the  greater 
the  skill  of  the  producer.  True 
advertising  never  bludgeons  the 
will — it  refines  and  cajoles  the 
taste.” 


Viscount  Rothermere,  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation,  proposed  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  opening  speakers. 

Representatives  of  five  conti¬ 
nents  endorsed  Mr.  Cone’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  challenge  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  For  America,  C.  King  Wood- 
bridge,  president  of  the  Dicta¬ 
phone  Corporation;  for  Europe, 
Bernard  de  Plas,  president  of  the 
French  Advertising  Association; 
for  Australia,  George  Patterson, 
governing  director  of  George  Pat¬ 
terson  Pty.  Ltd.;  for  Asia,  Ven- 
katrao  Sista,  managing  director  of 
Sista’s  Ltd.,  Bombay;  for  Africa, 
O.  J.  Bekker,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Free  Enterprise  System 
Promotion  Urged  Strongly 

Promotion  campaigns  for  the 
free  enterprise  system  by  adver¬ 
tising  bodies  in  all  countries  were 
called  for  by  Francis  Elvinger, 
technical  adviser  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

M.  Elvinger  and  Samuel  C. 
Gale,  past  chairman  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  and  vicepresident  of 
General  Mills,  spoke  on  “The  So¬ 
cial  Responsibilities  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.”  Both  stressed  the  necessity 
to  advertising  of  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

M.  Elvinger  proposed  that  “ad¬ 
vertising  circles  in  all  countries 
should  contribute  money,  free 
space,  time  and  talent  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  campaigns  for  the  free 
enterprise  system,  run  under  the 
signatures  of  the  associations  and 
under  the  name  of  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers.” 

Mr.  Gale  summed  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  advertising  this  way: 

“Behind  the  political,  military 
and  economic  realities  that  con¬ 
front  us  today,  there  is  growing 
assurance  in  many  minds  that  the 
ultimate  solution  of  our  problems 
must  be  won  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  everywhere.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  will  be  won  in  the 
enlightened  self-imerest  of  the 
people  rooted  in  enduring  moral 
values. 

“As  we  can  prove  that  a  free 
dynamic  society  can  best  serve  this 
enlightened  self-interest  and  main¬ 
tain  and  strengthen  these  moral 
values,  the  victory  will  be  won. 
The  power  of  persuasion  and 
reiteration  which  advertising  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  the  accelerating  de¬ 
velopment  of  effective  means  of 
mass  communication,  give  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  advertisers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  unparalleled  in  history.” 

M.  Elvinger  presented  a  five- 
point  program  by  which  advertis¬ 
ing  may  discharge  its  social  re¬ 
sponsibilities: 

1)  Increasing  the  effectiveness 


Plug-less  Radio 

LONDON— The  British  radio 
audience  is  “safe”  from  com¬ 
mercial  plugs  for  another  15 
years. 

Following  suggestions  made 
in  a  White  Paper  by  a  non¬ 
partisan  commission,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  decided  to  keep 
radio  broadcasting  a  state- 
backed  modopoly  minus  adver¬ 
tising.  The  new  BBC  charter 
will  run  for  15  years. 

The  two  women  members  of 
the  committee  favored  com¬ 
mercial  radio.  All  the  men 
except  one  (Lord  Beveridge) 
were  opposed  to  commercials. 

of  advertising  as  a  selling  tool. 

2)  Strictly  adhering  to  high 
standards  of  ethics  and  good  taste. 

3)  Practicing  socially  good  ad¬ 
vertising. 

4)  Helping  to  promote  public- 
interest  campaigns. 

5)  Helping  to  preserve  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Advertising  should  also  be  as¬ 
signed  “the  defense  of  distribution 
and  advertising,”  M.  Elvinger 
added. 

Mr.  Gale  told  delegates  about 
the  workings  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

“After  our  nine  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  America,”  he  said,  “wa 
feel  we  have  proven  the  funda¬ 
mental  thesis,  but  that  the  un¬ 
developed  potential  is  still  enor¬ 
mous.  The  market  is  ready. 
People  everywhere  yearn  for  a 
way  to  end  destructive  war  and 
utilize  our  resources  and  technol¬ 
ogy  for  providing  a  better  life.  .  .  . 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
our  contribution.” 

The  benefits  derived  by  indus¬ 
try,  the  public  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  methods  under  business  spon¬ 
sorship  to  help  solve  major  na¬ 
tional  problems  requiring  public 
understanding  and  acclaim  were 
described  by  Paul  B,  West,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers. 

Mr.  West  evaluated  the  role 
advertising  has  played  during  the 
critical  times  of  the  depression  in 
the  early  thirties,  the  Second 
World  War  and  today’s  constantly 
shifting  economy.  He  emphasized 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
advertising  community  were  due 
to  better  understanding  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  industry  and  labor  in 
recognizing  the  potential  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  also  to  the  teamwork 
in  advertising  itself  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  highly  successful  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  supported  by  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  media  and  adver¬ 
tisers  themselves. 

Mr.  West  described  some  of  the 
results  of  this  effort  during  World 
War  II  of  “everlasting  benefit  to 
industry,  the  Government  and  the 
public.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ToplCCil  Dl^OSt  of  Conf  ©r©HC©  Advertising  Man, 


Freedom  of  Spending — 
Wisely — Is  Essential 
Lord  Beveridge,  author  of  the 
wartime  Beveridge  Plan  for  “cradle 
to  grave”  security,  saw  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  advertising  as  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  responsibility  of 
“helping  consumers  to  exercise 
freedom  of  spending  wisely.” 

“There  are  responsibilities  as  to 
method  of  advertising,”  Lord  Bev¬ 
eridge  said.  “The  methods  must 
not  be  such  as  to  destroy  beauty 
or  to  debase  taste.  .  .  .  There  are 
responsibilities  as  to  the  content 
of  advertising.  Its  social  object  is 
not  to  deceive  the  consumer  but 
to  help  him.  It  must  be  conducted 
with  responsibility  and  regard  to 
truth.” 

One  of  the  essentials  of  a  free 
society,  he  said,  is  Freedom  in 
Management  of  a  Personal  In¬ 
come.  But  in  Europe  fewer  goods 
are  available,  and  the  buying  of 
those  goods  is  controlled  by  many 
regulations. 

“Advertising  is  addressed  pri¬ 
marily  to  consumers’  freedom  in 
the  management  of  personal  in¬ 
comes,”  he  declared.  “It  is  na¬ 
tural  that  advertisers  should  de¬ 
sire  world  understanding  and 
world  trade,  so  that  the  consumers’ 
income  can  become  means  of 
choice  between  things,  activities 
and  enjoyments  in  all  countries. 

“It  is  natural  that  advertisers 
should  want  the  income  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  be  as  high  as  possible 
in  relation  to  the  prices  of  the 
things  that  they  can  buy.  It  is 
natural  that  advertisers  should 
want  consumers’  use  of  their  in¬ 
comes  to  be  as  free  as  possible  of 
prohibitions,  restrictions  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  all  things.  I  want  these 
things  also.” 

Promoting  Sales  Abroad 
Stimulates  National  Pride 

The  greatest  service  advertis¬ 
ing  can  render  international  trade 
is  the  promotion  of  sales  abroad 
of  various  countries’  natural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sidney  J.  van  den  Bergh,  director 
of  Lever  Bros.  &  Unilever,  Rotter¬ 
dam. 

“It  is  the  task  of  the  advertiser 
to  further  the  sales  of  lines  which, 
through  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  and  the  natural  skill 
of  its  people,  are  likely  to  find  a 
market  abroad.”  he  said.  He  cited 
Swiss  watches  as  an  example. 

This  type  of  advertising  not 
only  promotes  trade  but  also  stim¬ 
ulates  the  national  pride  of  the 
people.  But,  Mr.  van  den  Bergh 
added,  larger  economic  units  are 
now  being  formed,  such  as  the 
Benelux  area.  It  will  soon  be  the 
task  of  advertising  to  educate  the 
consumer  to  feel  himself  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  larger  area  and 
the  citizen  of  a  wider  community 
— and  perhaps,  later  on,  of  a  free 
united  world. 
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Advertising  Assures 
Freedom  of  Press 

Advertising  enables  the  press 
to  maintain  its  freedom,  Eric  M. 
Clayson,  president  of  the  British 
Newspaper  Society,  said  at  a  spe¬ 
cialized  session  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  local  newspapers. 

He  was  backed  by  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  who  said 
that  the  local  newspaper  must 
“maintain  that  degree  of  financial 
well-being  that  will  permit  it  to 
enjoy  editorial  freedom,  vigor  and 
well-being.” 

Mr.  Clayson  explained  that  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  “enable  us  to 
preserve  our  independence  of  all 
parties,  factions  and  creeds.” 

Mr.  Barnes  conceded  that  a 
single  large  advertiser  or  a  small 
group  of  large  advertisers  could 
conceivably  shape  a  newspaper’s 
editorial  policy  in  a  non-demo- 
cratic  direction.  But  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers — no  one  of 
whom  contributed  a  major  share 
of  a  newspaper’s  income — could 
quite  easily  act  as  a  balance 
wheel.  By  their  very  numbers  and 
divergence  of  interests,  they  could 
prevent  a  newspaper  from  veering 
editorially  either  too  far  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  Mr.  Barnes 
explained. 

Mr.  Clayson  listed  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities: 

1 )  “To  maintain  our  own  free¬ 
dom,  because  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press  so  many  other  freedoms 
depend;”  2)  “To  produce  good 
newspapers  because  any  which  are 
not  good  will  die;”  3)  “To  our 
advertisers  ...  a  partnership  of 
enlightened  self-interest.” 

Another  responsibility  listed  by 
Mr.  Barnes  was  that  newspapers 
should  help  the  commercial  and 
mercantile  interests  of  their  com¬ 
munities  to  expand  and  prosper. 

The  importance  of  the  local 
newspaper  to  the  advertiser  also 
was  stressed  by  Mr.  Clayson.  “If 
local  newspapers  as  we  know 
them  were  ever  to  languish  or  to 
be  suppressed,  the  nation-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods  and  services 
would  be  seriously  disrupted  and 
the  small  trader  on  whom  so 
much  of  our  prosperity  depends 
would  face  a  disastrous  future,”  he 
said. 

But  the  newsprint  shortage  has 
already  brought  serious  troubles 
to  the  advertiser  in  Great  Britain, 
in  the  opinion  of  H.  C.  Longley, 
governing  director  of  H.  C.  Long- 
ley,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 

Restricted  space  makes  it  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  expand  rap¬ 
idly  the  market  for  a  new  product 
— either  nationally  or  regionally. 
How  can  a  new  product  compete 
with  established  lines?  This  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Longley  suggested,  was 
working  in  Britain  against  honest 
competition. 


12-Year  Sellers'  Market 
Regarded  as  Dangerous 
Dangers  of  a  12-year  sellers’ 
market  in  Britain  were  cited  by 
Paul  S.  Cadbury,  director  of  Cad¬ 
bury  Brothers,  the  chocolate  firm. 

“Restrictions  were  essential  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years,  but  they  are 
now  stifling  initiative.  We  are  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  experience  of  con¬ 
sumer  choice.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  public  want.  Our  exper¬ 
ience  is  10  years  old.  Everyone’s 
position  is  assured,  whatever  the 
service  they  offer. 

“Advertising  in  such  conditions 
is  no  longer  essential  in  order  to 
maintain  output.  The  only  reason 
for  continuous  advertising  is  the 
building  up  of  future  goodwill 
against  the  time  when  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  will  return.” 

How  Ads  Have  Changed 
Mode  of  Living  in  India 
A.  M.  Patel,  managing  director 
of  Everest  Advertising  Ltd.,  Bom¬ 
bay,  said  advertising  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  should  give  pri¬ 
ority  to  spreading  information 
“with  regard  to  anything  that 
serves  or  benefits  mankind.” 

Thus  far,  advertising’s  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  raising  the  living 
standards  in  these  areas  has  not 
been  outstanding,  Mr.  Patel  said. 

But  commercial  advertising  can 
play  its  part  too.  ‘Consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  of  goods  hitherto  used 
only  in  the  advanced  countries 
creates  in  our  people  a  desire  to 
have  the  better  things  of  life,”  he 
said.  “This  desire  becomes  the 
motive  force  which  leads  them  to 
seek  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
their  incomes.” 

He  gave  examples  of  what  has 
already  been  accomplished: 

“Machinery — advertising  of  me¬ 
chanical  farming  implements  has 
prompted  a  few  agriculturists  in 
India  to  adopt  this  time-saving 
method  instead  of  manual  labor 
which  is  daily  demanding  higher 
and  higher  wages. 

“Pharmaceuticals — c  o  n  s  i  d  e  r 
some  typical  advertised  products 
like  Aspirin,  Quinine,  Penicillin 
and  Antiseptics,  and  you  know 
what  part  they  have  played  in 
relieving  human  suffering. 

“Food  products — advertising  of 
food  products  usually  talks  about 
hygienic  methods  of  production, 
nutrition  values  and  vitamins;  and 
such  advertising  makes  people 
germ-conscious  and  thereby  incul¬ 
cates  in  them  better  habits  of 
eating. 

“Luxury  goods — such  goods  are 
often  considered  ‘unnecessary’  yet 
consistent  advertising  converts 
them  to  necessities  in  time  to 
come.  A  fountain  pen  was  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  pure  luxury  when  first 
advertised  in  the  East.  Today, 
the  same  fountain  pen  is  almost 
a  necessity  and  will  be  found  in 
the  pockets  of  factory  workers 
and  clerks  alike. 

EDITOR  &  P 


British  Version 

What  is  an  Advertising  Man? 

Cyrus  Ducker,  director  of  the 
London  Press  Exchange,  exploded 
some  myths  about  him  at  the  lAC 
conference. 

“In  the  cinema  and  theater,  in 
books  and  radio  dramas,  as  well  as 
on  public  platforms,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man  has  been  consistently  por¬ 
trayed  as  a  cold-eyed,  hard-faced, 
back-stabbing  desperado  who 
would  cheerfully  sell  his  best  friend 
down  the  river,  and  cheat  his  own 
mother  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
laugh. 

“But  in  fact,  what  manner  of 
man  is  he?  At  top  level  in  this 
business  nowadays  he  is  generally 
a  kindly  and  respectable-looking 
man  of  rather  more  than  middk- 
age,  who  lives  in  the  best  suburb, 
plays  golf  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days,  belong  to  the  best  clubs  in 
town,  avoids  publicity  like  the 
plague,  seldom  goes  to  pictures,  al¬ 
ways  reads  The  Times  and  never 
goes  to  the  dogs.” 


“Cosmetics — whatever  may  have 
been  said  for  or  against  cosmetics 
the  fact  remains  that  advertising 
of  soaps,  skin  creams,  hair  tonics 
etc.,  has  made  people  in  these 
areas  give  more  attention  to  bod¬ 
ily  care  and  beauty.” 

Ads  Must  Educate 
Consumers'  Desires 

Advertising  that  is  purely  in¬ 
formative  will  not  make  the  con¬ 
sumers  seek  the  advantage  of 
modern  labor-saving  equipment 
said  George  D.  Bryson,  managing 
director  of  Young  &  Rubicam 
London. 

“All  good  advertising  does  con¬ 
tain  facts,”  he  said,  “but  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  are  only  took 
which  the  advertising  man  uses 
His  assignment  is  to  increase  sales 
So  he  makes  it  his  job  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  consumer  out  of  her  satis¬ 
faction  with  less  efficient,  oM- 
fashioned  methods,  to  make  he: 
see  and  help  her  to  make  he: 
husband  see  that  it  is  worthwhilt 
to  spend  the  money  on  these  mod 
ern  improvements. 

“We  have  often  heard  advertis¬ 
ing  men  claim  that  advertising  im¬ 
proves  the  standard  of  living.  I 
don’t  think  we  can  claim  that 
But  advertising  can  make  the  c(» 
sumer  want  something  better  aJf 
that  in  turn  can  result  in  a  bettc 
standard  of  living.” 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  lot 
advertising  today  that  does  n« 
live  up  to  high  standards,  M' 
Bryson  said. 

“Everytime  we  produce  or  eves 
countenance  advertising  that  dk 
torts  facts,  exploits  ignorance,  t\ 
aggerates  grossly,  or  merely  »?■ 
peals  to  a  vulgar  desire  to  keep  s 
with  the  Joneses,  we  are  helpifl 
or  permitting  advertising  to  lessd 
its  own  value.” 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Press  Catches  Blame 


For  Stalling  ‘Peace’ 


CART 


The  communists  made  the  free  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Rob- 
press  of  the  United  Nations  their  ert  Guillain,  European  Press;  Hal 
scapegoat  in  the  Moscow  “peace”  Foust,  Chicago  Tribune;  Murray 
propaganda  line  this  week  when  Schumach,  New  York  Times;  Ed 
truce  negotiations  stalled  in  Ko-  Johnson,  AP  Photos;  Fred  Waters, 
rea.  INP;  Ollie  Atkins,  Saturday  Even- 

This  was  the  situation  as  Editor  ing  Post;  Julius  Zenier,  nbc-tv; 

&  Publisher  went  to  press  Thurs-  Jack  Jefferson,  cbs;  John  Rich, 
day  night:  nbc;  R.  C.  McCoy,  Time;  and 

Gen.  Matthew  M.  Ridgway,  Charles  Desoria,  Telenews. 

U.N.  commander,  refused  to  con-  While  the  Reds  ballyhooed  their 
tinue  cease-fire  conferences  with  “true  version”  of  the  interruption 
the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  in  negotiations.  General  Ridgway 
until  representatives  of  the  press  stood  firm  on  his  declaration  that 
accompany  the  U.N.  negotiators  “the  presence  of  a  selected  num- 
to  Kaesong.  ber  of  newsmen  at  a  conference 

A  Peiping  broadcast,  quoting  a  of  such  major  importance  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Chinese  entire  world  is  considered  an  in- 

Communist  New  China  News  herent  right  by  members  of  the 

Agency,  accused  the  U.N.  of  U.N.” 

“blackmail”  to  obtain  permission  Faced  with  Armed  Guards 
for  reporters  to  enter  the  “peace”  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  chief 

T,  j  L  •  »i.-  negotiator,  messaged  Gen.  Nam 

^e  Reds,  charging  the  Allies  North  Korean  opposite. 

With  suolation  of  the  terms  for  the  },g  ^35  prepared  to  resume 

wase-fire  talks,  sought  to  place  the  discussions  provided  such  press 
full  onus  for  breakdown  in  the  representation  as  he  considered 
armistice  upon  the  representatives  necessary  were  cleared  to  the  con- 
of  the  free  press.  The  U.N.  com-  ference  site.  There  would  be  no 
mand,  they  propagandized,  wil-  further  negotiations,  he  added, 
fully  sent  newsmen  toward  Kae-  «until  and  unless”  the  Communists 
^ng  thereby  making  the  U.  N.  ceased  all  interference  with  U.N. 
desire  for  peace  doubtful.  convoys 

Is  Their  Man  in  Kaesong?  The  correspondents,  who  were 

Repeatedly  in  their  broadcasts,  ordered  back  to  their  camp,  told 
the  Communists  said  they  had  how  North  Koreans  and  Chinese, 
agreed  to  admit  the  press  at  “an  with  reinforcements  rushed  up 
appropriate  time” — when  a  cease-  from  Kaesong,  brandished  arms  to 
fire  had  been  negotiated.  Although  keep  them  from  going  past  the 
their  stories  emanated  from  Pyong-  barrier.  There  were  several  “tense 
yang  it  was  implied  that  the  incidents.”  dispatches  said. 

Chinese  reporter  was  gathering  his  Several  hours  later  the  group 
information  in  Kaesong.  was  “alerted”  by  the  U.N.  com- 

Violent  argument  erupted  mand  to  prepare  for  a  Kaesong 
among  the  U.N.  press  corps,  ride  again,  but  there  was  no  assur- 
which  had  fought  with  the  high  ance  it  would  materialize.  Pre¬ 
command  for  several  days  to  gain  vious  to  the  first  notice  of  piling 
access  to  Kaesong,  after  20  of  its  into  the  Kaesong  convoy  there  had 
members  had  run  into  bayonet  been  Joy.  with  a  capital  J,  in 
barriers  at  the  first  Communist  Kaesong  but  none  at  all  in  the 
“defense  post”  on  the  road  to  the  press  camp.  What  little  joy  came 
“neutral”  city.  Some  thought  the  from  that  early  alert  dissipated  in 
whole  affair  had  been  badly  mis-  a  storm  of  dissension,  pooled  and 
managed  by  both  the  press  and  individual  dispatches  indicated, 
the  military;  others  insisted  the  Becker  Piece  Revised 

U.N.  should  be  firm  in  demanding  aP’s  Jim  Becker  filed  a  pooled 
the  right  to  have  its  own  press  dispatch  describing  the  mixed 
cover  the  meetings.  sentiments  aboard  the  press  train. 

Since  they  werent  going  to  get  but  8th  Army  Headquarters  later 
into  the  conference  room  anyhow  ^  ^  reflecting  the 

on  this  first  trip,  quite  a  few  mam-  writer’s  own  opinion.  In  it,  Mr. 
tamed,  the  incident  did  not  war-  Becker  said  observers  were  con- 
rant  causing  an  impediment  to  the  vineed  the  breakdown  of  the 
peace  possibilities.  cease-fire  talks  can  be  repaired 

20  Who  W'crc  Barred  and  that  most  of  the  newsmen 

The  press  group  in  the  U.N.  hoped  the  “tiny  but  badly  bungled 
convoy  which  was  barred  from  issue”  would  not  end  the  vital 
going  to  Kaesong  included:  Jim  meetings. 

Becker,  AP;  Frank  H.  Bartholo-  Subsequently,  AP  editors  re¬ 
mew,  U.P.;  Howard  Handleman,  called  the  piece  and  substituted  a 
INS;  Norman  MacSwan,  Reuters;  rewrite  job  in  which  Mr.  Becker 
Fernand  Moulier,  Agence  France  stuck  to  quotes  from  a  few  corre- 
Presse;  Eddie  Tseng,  Nationalist  spondents  and  the  general  idea 
China  Central  News  Agency;  that  the  next  move  was  up  to  the 
Stephen  Barber,  London  News-  Reds. 

Chronicle;  Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Bert  Andrews  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  Henry  Hayward,  Herald  Tribune  was  quoted  as 


V. 


'V. 


THEY  SHALL  NOT  PASS! — UN  correspondents  gather  on  road  to  ’ 
Kaesong  to  await  “news”  from  cease-fire  conference.  Reds  wouldn’t 
let  20  of  them  go  into  “neutral”  city. 


saying  “it’s  time  we  stopped  acting  The  lensmen  were  credited  with  [|^ 
as  if  we  were  at  a  surrender  a  very  competent  reporting  job  by  having  1 
meeting,  with  the  U.N.  as  the  the  writing  men  whom  they  briefed  Coi  j 
conquered.”  Hal  Foust  of  Chi-  with  the  first  newsmen’s  view  of  sen 
cago  Tribune  was  quoted:  “It’s  the  “peace  city.”  They  didn’t  even  mission 
a  hell  of  a  note  to  stop  a  peace  overlook  the  entrance  of  the  Reds  .^portai 
conference  over  such  petulant  into  the  conference  hall  from  the  [^nent  ( 
trivialities.”  left,  while  the  UN  emissaries  en- 

Rewriting  meager  handouts  by  tered  from  the  right.  present 

unskilled  observers  or  propaganda-  But  before  the  photographen  (.yju  tj, 
pointed  blurbs  from  the  Peiping  got  “their  day”  under  the  noses  of 
and  Moscow  radio  stations  gave  Communist  guns,  there  was  much 
small  satisfaction  to  the  100  United  dissatisfaction  with  press  arrange 
Nations  newsmen  “covering”  the  mcnts  on  the  UN  side. 

Propaganda  Argument  Used 
When  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 


agreed 
the  tim 


cease-fire  talks. 

It  only  made  them  madder  by 


the  rninute  and  they  had  for  a  vicepresident  and  Pacific  Division 


spanking  boy  none  other  than  Brig 
Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen,  Jr.,  newly- 
named  information  adviser  on 
General  Ridgway’s  staff.  Those  re¬ 
porters  who  had  experienced  Gen- 


manager  of  United  Press,  arrived 
in  Tokyo  and  learned,  on  the  eve 
of  the  cease-fire  talks,  that  a  “no 
reporters  allowed”  sign  had  been 
hung  on  Kaesong,  he  appealed  to 


New 
Genera 
low  as 
final  St 
the  pu 


eral  Allen  s  handcuffs  in  the  latter  c^n^ral  Ridgway  to  relax  the  rul- 
days  of  World  War  II  in  Europe 


ing. 


First,  Mr.  Bartholomew  pointed 


were  particularly  bitter.  And  it 

wasn  t  long  before  even  the  new-  ^be  Reds  had  given  no  assur- 
were  well-acquainted  with  j^eir  delegation  would  not  be 


comers 

the  Allen  technique  of  stalling  in 
formation,  such  as  led  to  the  Ed 
Kennedy  pre-release  of  VE-Day, 
Cameras  Have  Priority 


delegation 
accompanied  by  a  propagandi 
squadron. 

“This  situation.”  he  argued,  “if 
not  corrected,  may  result  in  presen- 


The  camera  finally  proved  to  be  tation  to  the  world  of  distorted 
mightier  than  the  typewriter  on  the  firsthand  reporting  of  develop- 
armistice  beat.  (An  Army  officer  ments  by  Communist  correspond- 
got  a  big  kick  out  of  working  a  ents.” 

Polaroid  one-minute  camera  for  Also,  he  reasoned,  the  Reds 
pop-eyed  Chinese  and  Koreans.)  could  accuse  the  UN  of  dishing 
On  the  second  day  of  the  main  military  propaganda,  via  Army  if 
cease-fire  conferences,  five  news  PIO*  while  Communists  dissemn 
photographers  were  permitted  to  nated^only  “free  and  uncensored 
enter  Kaesong,  but  not  the  meet-  iicws. 

ing  hall  itself.  The  arguments  apparently  bolt 

The  five  who  met  an  equal  num-  fruit,  for  General  Ridgway  md 
ber  of  “presumably  Chinese”  cam-  with  the  correspondents  and  told 
eramen  and  shared  a  negative  fhem  to  choose  16  who  might  go 
spree  with  them  were:  James  J.  Kaesong,  if  the  Communists 
Healy,  Acme  Newspictures;  Jim  would  agree.  Later,  a  special  train 
Pringle,  Associated  Press;  Ronnie  moved  into  the  area  for  ust 
Noble,  British  Broadcasting  Corp.;  of  fhe  press  corps.  ... 

Joe  Scherschel,  Time  and  Life;  and  bubble  of  anticipation 

Gene  Zenier,  Warner-Pathe  news-  burst  when  word  came  back  that 
reel.  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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AETOONISTS  EXPRESS  VARIOUS  REACTIONS  TO  THE  KAESONG  PEACE  TALKS 


the  Reds  would  not  consent  to 
aving  reporters  at  the  conference, 
ol.  J.  C.  Murray,  Marine  Corps, 
was  sent  to  Kaesong  on  a  special 
mission  to  request  agreement  on 
reportage.  He  said  a  Chinese  lieu- 
tenent  colonel  had  told  him: 

“Since  the  conference  at  the 
present  stage  is  a  military  one  and 
even  the  agenda  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  upon,  we  consider  it  is  not 
the  time  yet  for  the  press  to  come 
in." 

Newsmen  were  left  with  only 
General  Ridgway’s  promise  to  al¬ 
low  as  full  press  coverage  of  the 
final  stages  of  the  negotiations  “as 
the  public  interest  allows.” 

Hot  About  Censorship 

Tempers  flared  and  sharp  words 
flew  when  the  news  corps  found  it 
had  to  dispense  highly-censored  in¬ 
formation  on  the  preliminary  con¬ 
ference.  The  situation  tensed  when 
Col.  Andrew  J.  Kinney,  Air  Force, 
described  the  reception  of  UN  of¬ 
ficers  by  armed  soldiers  in  Kae¬ 
song. 

Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  pressed  the  Colonel  for  full 
information  on  the  setting  into 
which  the  UN  negotiators  flew. 

“Is  Kaesong  in  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  or  isn’t  it?  fired 
Sparks. 

“If  it’s  in  Communist  hands  as 
Colonel  Kinney  reports.  I’m  going 
to  say  so.” 

“If  you  do,  military  censorship 
will  not  pass  it,”  replied  Lt.  Col. 
Walter  J.  Preston,  headquarters 
censor. 

“1  will  not  accept  your  decision,” 
the  reporter  shouted,  and  up  went 
cheers  of  his  fellow  newsmen. 

The  ruling  was  reversed  and 
Colonel  Kinney’s  remarks  about 
the  armed  “peace  city”  were 
passed. 

Then  reporters  were  confronted 
with  the  reports  by  UN  negotiators 
that  newsreel  and  movie  cameras 


were  operating  at  the  conference. 

One  lone  U.  S.  Army  photog¬ 
rapher,  Cpl.  Norman  Sweeney,  ac¬ 
companied  the  Allied  delegation 
and  his  greatest  impression  of  the 
biggest  event  in  his  life  was  the 
fact  that  a  captain  drove  the  jeep 
which  took  him  to  a  private  heli¬ 
copter. 

According  to  Murray  Schumach 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  cor¬ 
poral  remembered  nothing  of  the 
scene  when  he  stepped  out  of  the 
helicopter  in  Kaesong  except  that 
he  turned  his  movie  camera  on 
the  ’copter  containing  the  UN  of¬ 
ficers. 

Periodically,  he  recalled,  he  and 
four  Korean  photographers  would 
be  allowed  into  the  conference 
room  and  he  would  take  still  shots 
while  two  of  the  others  worked 
still  cameras  and  two  worked 
movie  cameras.  Corporal  Sweeney 
said  he  took  42  still  shots  and  used 
up  100  feet  of  movie  film. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  “peace 
camp”  tent  city  along  the  main 
road  from  Seoul,  correspondents 
had  set  up  typewriters  flanked  by 
candles,  ready  to  grind  out  what¬ 
ever  news  they  could  forage.  Then 
came  the  “mystery  train”  and  80 
reporters  got  aboard  and  promptly 
dubbed  it  “the  Bedlam  Local.” 

3  Gals  in  Press  Corps 

The  11  cars  were  a  motley  col¬ 
lection  of  ancient  Japanese  coaches 
that  survived  a  year  of  war,  and 
their  advertised  plushiness  turned 
out  to  be  slightly  seedy,  reported 
U.P.’s  Peter  Kalischer.  There  was 
a  scramble  for  the  lower,  upper 
and  upper-upper  berths. 

Two  compartments  were  grabbed 
by  the  three  women  corre^ondents 
in  the  camp — Charlotte  Knight  of 
Collier’s,  Betty  Betz,  the  ’teen-age 
columnist;  and  May  Craig  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  newspapers  of  Maine. 

The  Korean  engineer  and  fire¬ 
man,  Mr.  Kalischer  related,  prac¬ 


tically  stood  on  their  heads  in  the 
locomotive  cab  to  please  camera¬ 
men. 

The  real  thrill  for  the  lensmen 
came  when  five  were  “pooled”  for 
th^  trip  to  Kaesong  on  the  second 
day  of  the  high-level  conferences. 
They  were  told  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  of  protection  along  the 
route  through  “no-man’s-land”  and 
a  first  bulletin  on  their  departure 
was  recalled. 

A  note  to  editors  said  that  8th 
Army  Headquarters,  at  the  request 
of  the  press  corps  at  the  advance 
UN  camp,  “has  advised  that  the 
dispatch  should  be  killed  ...  to 
protect  the  photographers.”  But 
about  17  minutes  later,  correspon¬ 
dents  sent  word  to  ignore  the  kill 
request. 

The  five  traveled  to  Kaesong 
with  a  Navy  information  officer 
and  two  interpreters  in  an  un¬ 
armed,  unescorted  truck  flying 
white  truce  flags.  All  along  the 
way  they  saw  Chinese  guards, 
backs  to  the  road,  at  500-yard  in¬ 
tervals.  At  the  first  guard  post  the 
party  was  halted  for  a  look-see  at 
credentials  and  held  up  an  hour 
“to  protect  them  from  guerillas.” 

After  crossing  the  Imjin  River 
they  were  stopped  by  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers — about  10  of  them  armed 
with  American  weapons — while  an 
officer  asked:  “Can  I  have  the 
paper  (credentials)  so  I  can  call 
to  have  this  confirmed?”  Permis¬ 
sion  given,  the  lensmen  proceeded 
unescorted. 

Like  a  Photography  Class 

During  each  stopover,  the  pho¬ 
tographers  said,  the  Chinese  guards 
made  little  speeches  to  this  effect: 
“We  are  fighting  here  to  protect 
our  country  and  our  people  and 
are  struggling  for  world  peace.  We 
hope  this  peace  talk  will  be  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Five  Communist  photographers 
arrived  in  the  conference  house 


compound  a  few  minutes  after  the 
UN  contingent  and  cameramen  be¬ 
gan  shooting  pictures  of  each  other 
at  work. 

For  a  few  minutes,  according  to 
BBC’s  Ronnie  Noble,  it  resembled 
a  photography  class  as  the  lens¬ 
men  studied  each  other’s  gear. 

Acme’s  Jim  Healy  said  he  asked 
a  Chinese  girl  dressed  in  a  Chinese 
army  uniform  to  pose  but  she  de¬ 
clined  politely  in  English,  saying: 
“I  am  sorry  but  I  don’t  want  any 
pictures  made.”  The  photographer 
was  persuasive,  however,  and  got 
a  picture  “after  much  cajoling.” 

Everone  Well  Behaved 

Mr.  Healy  also  reported  there 
were  no  attempts  to  molest  the 
cameramen  nor  any  gestures  or 
incidents  which  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  hostile. 

The  photographers  couldn’t  pry 
any  information  out  of  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  guards.  Even 
their  candy  and  cigarets  were 
spurned.  They  ate  C-ration  lunch 
at  UN  House,  and  then  for  three 
hours  they  photographed  “every¬ 
thing  that  moved”  at  the  big  Ko¬ 
rean  home  “with  white  plaster 
walls  and  red  brick  and  blue-black 
roof’  where  the  cease-fire  negotia¬ 
tions  were  being  held.  But  they 
weren’t  allowed  inside  the  confer¬ 
ence  chamber. 

“Some  of  the  North  Korean 
guards  were  very  friendly,  some 
aloof  and  sullen,”  said  Mr.  Healy. 
“We  had  some  difficulty  photo¬ 
graphing  them  but  once  the  shots 
were  made  they  would  smile  and 
shake  their  fingers  at  us  as  if  scold¬ 
ing  naughty  children.” 

A  two-starred  North  Korean 
general  in  a  jeep  followed  the  pho¬ 
tographers’  truck  down  the  road 
from  Kaesong  to  the  guard  post 
on  the  homeward  jaunt. 

A  corps  of  18  Japanese  news¬ 
men  flew  to  Seoul  and  soon  joined 
the  group  at  the  advance  base. 


PRISONER  OF  PEACE 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 


SOVIET  TROJAN  HORSE!  STEPPING  OR  STUMBLING  STONE? 

Wemer,  Indianapolis  Star  Hesse,  St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
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Reuters  Hailed  in  London 
In  Centenary  Celebration 


Kent  Cooper  of  AP  And  Others 
Highly  Praise  News  Agency 


LONDON,  July  11  (Reuters) 
— A  hundred  pigeons  flashed 
into  the  air  high  about  Fleet 
Street,  London,  today — their 
liberation  marking  the  100th 
birthday  of  Reuters,  the  world 
news  agency. 

LONDON,  July  11  (Reuters) 
— One  thousands  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  the  world’s  top  news¬ 
men,  gathered  here  tonight  to 
salute  the  basic  principles  of 
truthful  reporting  —  freedom 
and  accuracy — at  a  banquet 
marking  Reuters  100th  anni¬ 
versary. 

^  ^  ^ 

London — Reuters  clients  around 
the  world  received  these  leads 
(above)  to  stories  describing  in 
detail  impressive  celebrations 
marking  the  centenary  anniversary 


“He  is  a  comparatively  young 
man,  which  is  well,  for  he  will  live 
to  see  the  success  of  plans  for  the 
agency  to  which  he  is  today  giving 
the  very  great  effort  of  which  he  is 
capable.” 

Mr.  Cooper  lauded  the  value  to 
freedom  of  the  cooperative  news 
agency  method  as  represented  by 
Reuters,  which  is  owned  by  the 
newspapers  of  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  India.  He  com¬ 
mended  to  the  newspaper  world 
thoughtful  consideration  of  news 
agency  control  by  newspapers 
where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
Reporters  Praised 
Sir  Lloyd  Dumas,  chairman  of 
the  Australian  Associarted  Press 
and  a  director  of  Reuters,  paid 
tribute  to  the  agency’s  correspon- 
of  the  international  news-gather-  tfents  throughout  the  world,  who 
ing  and  news-distributing  organi-  often  work  under  great  difficulties 


zation. 

The  “pigeon  express”  was  re¬ 
leased  by  Miss  Teresa  Chancellor, 
elder  daughter  of  Christopher 
Chancellor,  Reuters’  general  man¬ 
ager,  on  receipt  of  a  radio  tele¬ 
printer  message  which  had  been 
transmitted  from  the  agency’s  New 
York  headquarters  in  seconds. 

Early  Pigeon  Post 
The  ceremony,  carried  out  on 
the  roof  of  the  Reuters  Head¬ 
quarters  Building  in  Fleet  Street, 
smybolized  the  century  of  technical 
achievement  since  Julius  Reuter, 
the  agency’s  founder,  operated  his 
pigeon  p)ost  service  between  Brus¬ 
sels  and  Aachen. 

Those  assembled  on  the  roof  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chancellor, 
their  son,  John;  Walton  A.  Cole, 
editor  of  Reuters;  C.  Fleetwood 
May,  European  manager;  H.  B. 
Carter,  secretary  of  Reuters; 
A.  H.  L.  Walters,  chief  accountant, 
and  a  number  of  Reuters  centenary 
guests  from  overseas. 

40  Countries 

At  the  banquet,  attended  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  executives 
and  diplomats  from  more  than  40 
countries,  Kent  Cooper,  executive 
director  of  the  103-year-old  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  asserted: 

“What  began  long  ago  as  a 
small  private  operation  has  grown 
to  full  stature  in  news  agency 
achievement,  sponsored  now  by  a 
large  group  of  widely  scattered 
newspapers  that  will  see  it  through 
to  an  honorable  destiny.” 

{Text  of  Mr.  Cooper's  toast  to 
Reuters  is  published  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  column.) 

Mr.  Cooper  highly  praised  the 
Reuters  general  manager  for  his 
vision  and  capacity  and  remarked: 


and  in  personal  danger. 

“We  think  they  are  contributing 
to  a  better  understanding  between 
nations,  and  ultimately  to  peace,” 
he  said. 

He  warned  that  the  price  of 
press  freedom  is  eternal  vigilance, 
adding: 

“Our  ancestors  have  had  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  that  we  enjoy.  Let 
us  not  through  complacency  or 
weakness  allow  that  freedom  to  be 
taken  from  us.” 

Mr.  Chancellor — he  was  knight¬ 


ed  last  month  and  will  become 
Sir  Christopher  Chancellor  as  soon 
as  King  George  VI  holds  an  in¬ 
vestiture — proposed  a  toast  to  the 
guests.  He  praised  Mr.  Cooper 
for  his  “heroic  part  in  the  battle 
for  honest  news”  and  referred  to 
“our  great  American  ally,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  with  whom  we  have 
a  relationship  which  we  regard  as 
fundamental  and  which  dates  back 
to  1866.” 

He  said  Reuters  is  embarking  on 
new  and  promising  relationships. 
In  Germany  and  Japan,  indepen¬ 
dent  news  agencies,  free  of  govern¬ 
ment  control,  have  been  formed. 
They  are  owned  by  newspapers 
and  are  allied  with  Reuters. 

Reuters  was  described  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  as  a  meeting  point  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  world. 

“Its  heart  is  in  London,  but  its 
body  sprawls  across  the  globe,”  he 
said.  “Everywhere  is  a  Reuters 
correspondent — tapping,  testing 
and  transmitting  the  news.” 

King’s  Message 

The  guests,  including  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Attlee  and  Cab¬ 
inet  members,  heard  a  message 
from  King  George  VI  to  Reuters 
saying:  “1  am  glad  to  know  that 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  your  great  organization  is 
being  fittingly  celebrated.” 

Turning  to  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr. 
Chancellor  said  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  never  has  interfered  with 
news  sent  over  the  world. 

“Mr.  Atlee  feels,  I  believe,  just 


No  Privilege  Tax 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The 
House  ways  and  means  con* 
mittee  killed  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  Alabama  Legislature 
that  would  have  provided  for 
a  privilege  tax  on  newspapers 
on  a  graduated  scale  based  m 
circulation.  Had  it  passed,  it 
would  have  been  the  first  privi¬ 
lege  tax  ever  levied  on  news 
papers  in  Alabama. 


KC  Toasts  Reuters 


{Text  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  at  the  Reu¬ 
ters  Centenary  Dinner  July  II.) 

Your  Excellencies,  Your  Grace, 
My  Lords,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

A  SCENE  in  the  great  drama  of 
world-wide  news  operations  is  en¬ 
acted  here  tonight  as  a  benedic¬ 
tion  to  100  years  of  news  agency 
achievement.  Your  presence  makes 
it  impressive,  imposing. 

After  50  years  of  my  own  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  news  agency  field  I 
am  humbly  grateful  that  the  hand 
of  high  honor  reached  out  across 
the  sea  to  bring  me  to  this  cen¬ 
tennial,  just  as  it  reached  across 
the  sea  three  years  ago  to  bring 
to  us  in  America  your  Lord  Roth- 
ermere,  an  able  spokesman  for  the 
present  era  of  your  great  news 
agency. 

AP  Is  Three  Years  Older 

The  occasion  of  Lord  Rother- 
mere’s  visit  to  New  York  in  1948 
was  the  centennial  of  the  first  co¬ 
operative  news  agency.  Six  New 


York  journals  organized  it  103 
years  ago  and  gave  it  the  name 
which  ever  since  has  been  descrip¬ 
tive  of  what  it  really  is — the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Expanded  for  a 
century  to  its  present  magnitude, 
the  Associated  Press  of  America 
has  endured. 

As  the  first  of  the  world’s  news 
cooperatives,  I  say  for  it  with 
humility  that  if  from  my  country 
the  world  ever  has  gotten  any 
practical  ethical  standard  to  em¬ 
brace,  it  consists  of  a  method  by 
which  the  people  assuredly  can  get 
the  truth  while  freedom  lasts. 
This  method  is  the  control  of  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of 
the  news  by  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  by  opportunists 
or  by  governments. 

In  the  first  place,  such  widely 
distributed  sponsorship  of  a  news 
agency  by  the  newspapers  means 
it  is  supported  by  a  large  group 
of  individuals  who  hold  diversified 
views  and  suspicions  on  every 
proposal  under  the  sun.  Yet  they 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


as  strongly  as  Mr.  Cooper,  that 
governments  —  all  governments- 
should  keep  their  hands  off  the 
news.” 

Atlee  Speaks 

The  Prime  Minister  describe 
Reuters  as  “an  institution  devoid 
solely  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth,”  and  said: 

“It  is  the  essence  of  democrac; 
that  the  people  should  know  the 
facts  and  so  to  inform  their  judg 
ment.” 

Mr.  Atlee  said  that  the  great¬ 
est  hindrance  to  peace  in  the  world 
was  the  ignorance  that  bred  $uy| 
picion.  He  added  that  Reuters  wai 
doing  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  the  cause  of  peace  by  reporting 
the  facts  and  dispelling  ignorance. 

Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper, 
the  guest  list  from  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  included  U.  S.  Ambassadoi 
Walter  Gifford  and  Mrs.  Giffordll 
and  other  top-ranking  official: 
from  the  embassy,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Guest  List 
Robert  U.  Brown  (editor,  Eof 
TOR  &  Publisher,  New  York)  and 
Mrs.  Brown;  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

(a  director  of  AP  and  editor  ol 
the  Winchester  (Va.)  Evenint 
Star)  and  Mrs.  Byrd;  E.  C.  Dank! 
and  Ray  Daniell  {New  York 
Times,  London  bureau)  and  Mn 
Daniell;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

Milton  L.  Kaplan  (Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  London  bu¬ 
reau)  and  Mrs.  Kaplan;  John  Al¬ 
len  May  {Christian  Science  Mom- 
tor,  London  bureau)  and  Mrs 
May;  Paul  Miller  (AP  director  and 
director  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)i 
Times-Union)  and  Mrs.  Miller;| 
Malcolm  Muir  (publisher  of  News-  \ 
week.  New  York)  and  Mrs.  Muir  i 
David  Richardson  {Time-Ujt  \ 
International)  and  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son;  Charles  Spofford  (chairmaa 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of 
Deputies)  and  Mrs.  Spofford;  Ar-I 
thur  Veysey  (chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  London  bureau);  Cyrus 
Sulzberger  (chief  foreign  cor^^ 
spondent.  New  York  Times)  and 
Mrs.  Sulzberger. 

Gillis  Purcell  (general  manager, 
the  Canadian  Press)  and  Mrs. 
Purcell;  Edwin  S.  Johnson,  (chief 
of  CP’s  London  bureau);  W.  H 
Woolnough  (vicepresident  Southaiu 
Newspapers  of  Canada)  and  Mrs 
Woolnough,  and  W.  G.  Matters 
(London  office  of  the  Toronto 
Star)  and  Mrs.  Matters. 
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NEARLY 


OF  EFFECTI  _ 


BUYING 


INCOME 


—and  you  can  tap  it  effectively  with  one  paper 
. . .  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


One  great  metropolitan  newspaper— the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— gives  you 
local  coverage  of  the  rich  Cleveland  market  area  (Greater  Cleveland 

and  the  26*  adjacent  counties).  Here,  retail  sales  run  close  to  two  and 
a  half  billion  dollars!  And  you  can  get  your  share  with  one  paper,  one  coverage, 
one  low  cost!  The  Plain  Dealer  belongs  on  your  list! 


(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,389,093,000  $1,016,538,000 

344,023,000  258,111,000 

256,335,000  90,493,000 

39,922,000  20,972,000 

70,099,000  44,938,000 

2,372,846,000  1,602,861,000 

figurti  —  Saltt  Managerntm  Survey,  May,  19)0 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data  for  Cleve¬ 
land.  Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
E£f.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 


HrRMn 

iCjaiB 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Franciaco,  Lo#  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 

1951 


WEOL  Asks  $984,000 
From  Lorain  Journal 


Co.  asserts  in  a  suit  filed  in  Fed*  120,000  at  Delayed 

eral  Court  that  it  has  suffered  ac*  i  'c  i*  i 

tual  damages  of  $328,000  and  is  rireWOIKS  r  estlval 
entitled  by  the  terms  of  the  anti-  Philadelphia — More  than  120,- 

monopoly  law  to  three  times  that  0^0  persons  witnessed  the  “Second 
amount.  Act”  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 

Defendants  are  the  Lorain  Jour-  Fourth  of  July  Party  July  7. 
nal  Co.,  and  Isadore  Horvitz,  pres-  Rai"  on  Independence  Day  had 
ident,  treasurer  and  a  director  of  forced  the  postponement  of  the 
the  company;  Samuel  A.  Horvitz,  newspaper’s  evening  program,  in¬ 
vicepresident,  secretary,  and  a  di-  eluding  spectacular  fireworks  dis- 
rector;  and  L.  P.  Self,  business  plays.  The  weather  on  Saturday 
manager  of  the  Lorain  Journal.  evening,  however,  was  ideal  and 
The  plaintiff  operates  Station  thousands  lined  the  banks  of  the 
WEOL  with  studios  in  the  adjacent  Schuylkill  River  in  Fairmount 
cities  of  Elyria  and  Lorain.  The  Park  to  watch  the  pageantry. 
Journal  is  the  only  daily  nows-  There  was  a  mass "  tribute  to 
paper  in  Lorain;  has  a  circulation  Philadelphia’s  20-home  neighbor- 
of  more  than  13,000  and,  the  hoods  which  have  been  featured 
plaintiff  asserts,  “reaches  99  per  so  far  in  the  Sunday  Bulletin’s 
cent  of  the  families  in  the  city,”  series  of  articles  and  photographs. 

Appeal  Is  Pending  Crowd 

Charged  against  the  newspaper’s  Charleston,  W,  Va.— The  larg- 
rrianagement  IS  a  policy  of  forcing  est  crowd  at  a  public  event  in 
advertisers  to  refrain  from  or  with-  charleston  history  —  estimated  by 
draw,  their  partonage  from  the  at  125,000  persons- 

radio  station.  The  defendants  ap-  watched  the  Fourth  of  July  Fire- 
peal  from  a  District  Court  find-  works  Show  sponsored  by  the 
ing  against  them  on  anti-trust  Daily  Mail.  The  show  was  on  the 
charges  IS  pending  before  the  Su-  south  bank  of  the  Kanawha  River 
United  States,  jjj  the  downtown  business  section. 

They  have,  says  the  complaint 
filed  by  Marcus  Cohn,  Paul  A.  " 

Porter  and  Herbert  A.  Rosenthal,  Colorful  'Fourth' 
counsel  for  the  broadcasters,  “at-  Buffalo— The  Courier-Express 

tempted  to  force  Station  WEOL  overprinted  the  front  page  of  its 
out  of  the  broadcasting  business,  juiy  4  editions  with  an  eight-col¬ 
and  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  a  umn-wide,  waving  American  flag 
monopoly  of  the  advertising  pa-  red,  white  and  blue. 


From  Synu’  SMAU.  TALK,  Los  Angeles  Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 


What  will  my 
public  think?^^ 


A  FTER  that  question  you  should  look  puzzled 
/\  and  a  trifle  annoyed,  Jasper.  It’s  a  compli- 
/  m  rated  question.  There’s  no  sharp  line  in  a 
Localnews  daily  between  people  in  the  news  and 
their  public.  The  person  reading  the  paper  and 
the  person  read  about  are  often  one  and  the  same. 

That’s  why  the  Localnews  daily  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  newspaper  on  earth  .  .  .  the  only  one 
which  covers  the  news  right  up  to  the  reader’s 
doorstep ...  in  which  the  average  man  and  woman 
read  about  themselves,  family,  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors. 

We’ll  admit  your  question’s  a  fair  one,  Jasper. 
When  a  newspaper  carries  the  kind  of  news  that 
keeps  readers’  eyes  on  the  pages,  column  after  col¬ 
umn,  their  interest  is  wide  awake . . .  and  captive 
...  all  the  while.  So  that  Localnews  time  is  a  good 
time  to  get  readers  thinking  about  many  things 
. . .  advertised  products,  for  example. 


“LOCALNEWS  DAILIES —6a«c  advertising  medium’' 


The  Julius  Maihews 
Special  Agency^  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


FOR  GOOD  RESULTS,  USE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


In  America’s  3rcl  Market 
You  have  to  know  the— 


THE  INQUIRER  is  a  daily  necessity  in 
homes  on  both  sides  of  the  City  line. 


New  apartments  spring  up  in  the  heart 
of  town — and  outside  city  limits. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  GREAT  GROWTH 
IS  FOCUSED  IN  THE  HUGE  TRADING 
AREA  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  LIMITS ! 


The  Inquirer  has  said  it  for  years.  The  U.S. 
Census  backs  it .  .  .  the  “Vital  Half”  of 
America’s  3rd  Market  is  Outside  the  City 
Limits.  Here  live  half  the  people ...  here  are 
half  the  sales! 


The  Inquirer  covers  the  City . . ,  reaches  out 
to  the  bustling  suburbs,  too. 

To  get  on  the  Inside  of  this  great  expansion,  be 
sure  that  The  Inquirer  heads  your  schedule! 


/r  ^Jout  In  Its 

Consecutit/e  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  leadership 
in  Philadelphia  I  i 


Oil  helps  make  this  indus¬ 
trial  area  most  diversified. 


M*hiladelphla  Preterit  The  inquirer 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives;  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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Iced  Water, 
Gum,  Cig.  Urns 
Amaze  British 

Slight  but  significant  differences 
between  American  newspaper 
plants  and  their  British  counter¬ 
parts  were  discovered  by  30  prov¬ 
incial  newspaper  executives  in  a 
newspaper  production  study  in  this 
country. 

The  British  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  who  came  here  last  spring  un¬ 
der  sponsorship  of  the  Newspaper 
Society  of  Britain,  have  just  issued 
a  comprehensive  report  of  their 
findings,  with  a  foreword  by  Eric 
Putnam,  director  of  the  Bourne¬ 
mouth  Times. 

Under  heading  of  “Editorial  Of¬ 
fices,”  the  report  notes: 

No  Sanctum  Sanctorum 

“Completely  open:  Editors  have 
no  private  room.  ‘See  that  guy 
there!  We  have  him  right  on  the 
floor,  so’s  the  other  fellas  see  they 
can  be  managing  editor  tool’ 

“Corrections  are  made  in  the 
galleys  and  not  in  the  forms.  Page 
proofs  were  not  seen. 

“Editorial  do  no  work  on  the 
stone  but  do  paste  ups;  saves  time. 

“Horseshoe  table  universal,  i.e., 
sub  has  men  around  him  to  whom 
he  throws  copy. 

“Telephones  of  reporters  have 
earphones. 

“Reporters  do  not  do  shorthand. 
Many  stories  phoned  through  to 
‘rewrite  men.’ 

“To  save  type  area,  date  line  is 
often  vertical  at  side  of  pages. 

“Newspaper  files  are  micro¬ 
filmed. 

“Box  in  editorial  room  marked 
‘outgoing  mail.’  Reporters  have 


individual  pigeon  holes  for  their 
own  mail.” 

Similar  survey  was  made  of  all 
other  departments.  Under  “Office 
Detail,”  the  British  newsmen  re¬ 
ported: 

“Because  of  air  conditioning, 
(necessary  because  of  climate),  ar¬ 
chitects  are  not  concerned  with 
windows. 

“Iced  water  units  in  offices. 

“Earthenware  urns  filled  with 
sand  everywhere  for  cig.  butts.” 

In  the  section  devoted  to  “Wel¬ 
fare,”  wages  and  benefits  are  re¬ 
corded,  along  with  these  items: 

Gnm  Machines 

“Gum  slot  machines  are  in  work 
spaces. 

“Some  offices  have  ‘Length  of 
Service’  lapel  badges.” 

The  British  visitors  were  in¬ 
trigued,  too,  with  “free”  Sunday 
magazines,  comics  and  the  “stuf¬ 
fing”  operations  they  entail. 

Finding  much  that  was  praise¬ 
worthy  in  American  newspapers, 
the  visitors  nevertheless  concluded: 

“The  visitors’  opinion  appears 
to  be  American  practice  is  not 
ahead  of  British.  Being  unrestricted 
by  a  newsprint  allocation,  U.  S. 
newspaper  plants  are  blown  up  in 
number  of  employes,  rotary  units, 
size  of  buildings,  but  this  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  they  are  not  ahead.” 

■ 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

An  item  announcing  that  Philip 
Maxwell,  who  directs  the  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Chadties,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  lioctor  of  Music  at  the  Sher¬ 
wood  Music  School,  incorrectly 
referred  to  Mr.  Maxwell  as  Sher¬ 
wood  concert  manager.  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  is  associated  with  the  Tribune. 


Truckers'  Strike 
Reduces  Size  of 
Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland — A  wildcat  strike  by 
AFL  truck  drivers  in  a  controversy 
with  leaders  of  their  Local  407  last 
weekend  cut  heavily  into  the  news¬ 
print  supply  available  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  and  threatened  supplies 
to  the  Plain  Dealer  and  News  be¬ 
fore  settlement  late  Saturday. 

Trucks  hauling  newsprint  from 
warehouses  to  the  newspaper  plants 
were  idled  by  the  strike  when  driv¬ 
ers  went  out  in  protest  against  a 
contract  signed  by  union  officials 
with  employers. 

The  Press  was  hit  on  Friday, 
first  day  of  the  strike  and  went 
from  a  S2-page  paper  down  to  a 
12-page  paper  in  the  middle  of  the 
big  home  edition  run.  All  adver¬ 
tising  was  left  out  of  the  reduced 
paper  for  that  edition  and  for  the 
make-over  home  and  stocks  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  press  run  for  the  day  was 
cut  from  304,000  to  122,000 
papers. 

James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  Press,  estimated 
the  day’s  loss  in  advertising  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000.  He  met  with 
store  officials  this  week  to  work 
out  a  rebate  agreement  on  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  for  the  day. 

The  Cleveland  News  was  not 
affected  by  the  strike  which  was 
resumed  on  Saturday  morning. 
N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the  News, 
said  his  paper  had  a  two-day  sup¬ 
ply  of  newsprint  on  hand  when 
the  strike  began. 

Plain  Dealer  executives  said  they 
were  given  “a  scare”  but  load  af¬ 
ter  load  of  paper  was  hauled  to  the 


plant  after  settlement  on  Saturday, 
enabling  the  big  Sunday  paper  to 
be  published  without  cutting  tht 
news  sections. 

■ 

Reporters  Vote  6-1 
For  Mac  Arthur  Ouster 

American  correspondents  in 
Washington,  Tokyo,  Korea  and 
the  United  Nations  voted  more 
than  6  to  1  in  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  that  President  Truman  was 
right  when  he  relieved  General 
MacArthur  of  his  command. 

The  reporters  supported  Mr. 
Truman,  they  said,  b^ause  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  obviously  did  not 
agree  with  American  policies;  and 
the  constitutional  right  of  the 
.Commander-in-Chief  to  remove  an 
insubordinate  general  must  be  pre¬ 
served. 

That  was  the  main  reason  given. 
However,  several  reporters  in 
Tokyo  and  Korea  asserted  that  the 
General’s  handling  of  the  Korean 
war  demanded  his  ouster;  that  hb 
abilities  as  a  military  commander 
had  become  questionable.  Con¬ 
versely  there  was  the  highest  praise 
for  General  Ridgway,  the  new 
Far  Eastern  commander. 

There  was  general  criticism, 
nevertheless,  of  the  manner  of 
MacArthur’s  recall.  More  than 
350  correspondents  participated, 
the  Review  reports,  in  its  July  14 
issue. 

■ 

Ont.  Daily  Planned 

Toronto — C.  Harold  Hale  has 
retired  as  editor  of  the  Orilla 
(Ont.)  Packet  &  Times,  after  64 
years  with  the  weekly  paper, 
which  was  recently  purchased  by 
Roy  Thomson,  and  is  to  become  a 
daily. 


BUSINESS  IS  BOOMING  IN 

TEST  TOWN,  U.S.A. 


In  South  Bend  during  1950  people  spent  528%  more  than 
in  1939!  The  nationm  business  increase  for  the  same  per¬ 
iod  was  239%.  But  notice  how  South  Bend  has  paralleled 
the  national  trend  of  business  gain  (except  during  the  war 
years).  'Test  Town,  U.S.A.”is  a  typical  market — an  ideal 
market  for  tests.  And  it’s  blanketed  by  one  newspaper. 
Write  for  free  market  data  book,  'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 
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announcement 


THE  DAILY  PRESS  (TIMMINS) 
THE  KINGSTON  WHIG-STANDARD 
KIRKLAND  LAKE  NORTHERN  DAILY  NEWS 
THE  LONDON  FREE  PRESS 
THE  MONTREAL  DAILY  STAR 
MOOSE  JAW  TIMES-HERALD 
THE  NEWS-CHRONICLE  (PORT  ARTHUR) 
PETERBOROUGH  EXAMINER 
PRINCE  ALBERT  DAILY  HERALD 
THE  STANDARD 
THE  TELEGRAM  (TORONTO) 
THE  TELEGRAPH-JOURNAL  AND  EVENING 
TIMES-GLOBE  (SAINT  JOHN) 
THE  TIMES  AND  TRANSCRIPT  (MONCTON) 
THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 


Total  Circulation 
Effective  Jan.  5, 1952 

868,000 


We  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  following 
Thomson  Dailies  have  joined  the  WEEKEND 
PICTURE  MAGAZINE  group: 

The  Daily  Press  (Timmins) 

Kirkland  Lake  Northern  Daily  News 
Moose  Jaw  Times-Herald 
The  News-Chronicle  (Port  Arthur) 
Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald 

These  additional  newspapers  will  start  distri¬ 
bution  of  this  supplement  with  their  January 
5th,  1952  issue.  Effective  with  that  issue  the 
total  circulation  of  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE  will  be  in  excess  of  868,000. 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


N*w  Yerh: 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbce, 

Gnjrbar  Building, 

420  Lexington  Arc., 
TcleohoM: 

MUmHliU  5-1060 

Chicago:  ■ 

The  John  E.  Lun  Co., 
Tribune  Tower, 

435  N.  Michigan  Are., 
Telephone:  Superior  7-4680 


Moafroal: 

WEEKEND  PICTURE 
BIAGAZINE, 

251  St.  Jamca  Sc.  W.. 
Telepbone :  MAtquette  6251 


Teroato: 

W.  D.  Taylor,  Adr.  Mgr., 
WEEKEm)  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE 
147  University  Ave., 
Telephone :  WAverly  4833 
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MOUNTAIN  CLIMBING  THE  EASY  WAY.  If  you  want 
to  get  to  the  top  of  3000-foot  Cannon  Mountain 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  enjoy  the  magnihcent 
White  Mountain  view  from  its  summit,  the  easy 
way  is  to  ride  the  aerial  tramway.  Y  ou’ll  swing  gen¬ 
tly  in  the  observation  car,  high  above  the  trees, 
carried  up  the  slope  on  strong  cables  of  U’S'S 
Tiger  Bkanu  Wire  Rope  (made  by  U.S.  Steel). 


Boeing  Airplene  Cempeny  Photo 

HOW  COLD  CAN  IT  GET?  That’s  a  mighty  important  question,  when  it  comes 
to  steel  that  must  be  used  where  it  is  exposed  to  sub-zero  temperatures.  The 
critical  aircraft  part,  for  instance,  being  tested  in  this  low-temperature  cham¬ 
ber  by“men  from  Mars,”  must  operate  dependably,  no  matter  how  cold  it 
gets  thousands  of  feet  above  the  earth.  United  States  Steel  makes  special 
alloy  steels  for  low  temperature  applications  of  all  kinds. 


SAFE  FOOTING . . .  WET  OR  DRY.  Every  year,  thou¬ 
sands  of  crippling  accidents  are  prevented  by 
steel  floor  plate  like  this.  On  small  step-plates 
around  machinery,  or  covering  entire  factory 
floors,  U'S'S  Multigrip  Floor  Plate  provides 
skid-resistance  in  all  directions — wet  or  dry. 


THE  TIE  THAT  BINDS  IS  STEEL. 

These  packages  of  rations, 
stockpiled  at  a  Korean  base, 
are  tied  for  safe  shipment 
with  Gerrard  Round  Steel 
Strapping,  made  by  U.S. 
Steel.  This  is  just  one  of 
thousands  of  purposes  for 
which  steel  is  needed  in  these 
days  of  mobilization,  both  for 
military  and  every  day  uses. 


PACTS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  STEEL 

In  1950,  the  American  steel  industry  shipped  approximately 
71.5  million  tons  of  steel  to  consumers,  only  3%  less  than 
was  used  for  direct  wor  purposes  during  all  of  World  Wor  H. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY  •  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN 
TENNESSEE  COAL.  IRON  &  RAILROAD  COMPANY  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY 
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BUILDING  COLLAPSING!  HURRY!”  A  few  months  ago,  U.S.  Steel  Supply  Company  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  got  a  hurry-up  order  for  12  60-foot  steel  beams— to  be 
used  to  tie  a  collapsing  building  together.  With  a  police  escort,  the  beams  were 
rushed  by  truck  to  the  scene,  and  the  tottering  building  braced  with  steel  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  a  hazard  to  passers-by.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 

NBC  Symphony  Orchostra,  presented  every  Sunday  evening  by  United  States  Steel. 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  coast -to -coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 

and  this  trade  mark  is  your  guide  to  quality  steel 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


STEW  N  STEEL  CORPORATION  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY  •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
dPANt  l>;  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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Cowan  Reports 
Many  Agree  on 
Ad  Rate  Ideas 

Ralph  B.  Cowan,  Toronto 
(OnL)  Star  circulation  director, 
started  a  snowball  rolling  down 
hill  whem  he  suggested  recently 
tiiat  newspaper  advertising  rates 
be  raised  according  to  increasing 
costs  of  production. 

Mr.  Cowan,  a  past  president  of 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  contends  that  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.  S.  publishers  are  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  at  mid-depression, 
pre-war  rates. 

“No  wonder  there  is  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  and  such  a 
shortage  .:»f  that  commodity,”  Mr. 
Cowan  tC'ld  two  groups  of  New 
York  State  and  Canadian  circula¬ 
tors. 

Asked  this  week  what  the  re¬ 
action  has  been  to  his  suggestion 
that  publishers  raise  their  ad  rates 
to  more  nearly  meet  the  cost  of 
production,  Mr.  Cowan  said: 

“There  hasn’t  been  a  publisher 
who  has  written  or  spoken  to  me 
in  disagreement,  nor  has  there 
been  a  circulation  manager  who 
has  disagreed.  But  I  haven’t  had 
a  single  advertising  executive  do 
anything  but  explode.” 

Those  who  have  written,  ex¬ 
pressing  agreement  with  Mr. 
Cowan’s  views,  have  told  him 


“this  needed  to  be  said  years  ago,” 
he  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  if 
publishers  persist  in  “giving  away” 
newsprint,  there  is  nothing  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  can  do  to 
stop  them.  “But  if  newspapers 
continue  to  give  away  newsprint 
at  mid-depression,  pre-war  adver¬ 
tising  rates,”  he  added,  “they  can 
give  it  away  faster  than  we  can 
make  it.” 

He  pointed  out  the  Canadian 
Government  and  mill  owners  are 
aware  of  the  present  low  milline 
rates  that  exist  among  most  U.  S. 
newspapers.  They  feel,  he  said, 
that  U.  S.  publishers  are  not  very 
realistic  when  they  complain  about 
higher  newsprint  costs  and  do 
nothing  about  raising  their  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

Mr.  Cowan  contends  that  higher 
ad  rates  would  probably  mean  less 
advertising  carried  because  of  the 
higher  rates.  “This  would  result 
in  fewer  pages,”  he  commented. 
“That  would  mean  smaller  staffs 
in  the  composing  room,  smaller 
papers  for  the  boys  to  carry, 
smaller  trucks  for  the  handling  of 
the  papers  and  it  would  eliminate 
the  present  abnormal  demand  for 
newsprint.” 

He  also  contends  that  many 
publishers  have  not  been  consis¬ 
tent  in  the  matter  of  raising  rates. 
Those  (publishers  who  also  own 
radio  stations,  he  says,  have  raised 
their  radio  time  rates,  but  have 


Baseball  Record 
'Sponsored'  Daily 

Milwaukee — ^Baseball  statistics 
— team  standings,  probable  pitch¬ 
ers,  results,  etc. — are  now  “spon¬ 
sored”  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  four-column  block  of  data 
appears  as  copy  in  ads  run  by 
Miller  Brewing  Co.  (Miller  High 
Life  beer)  in  the  same  position  on 
the  sports  page  every  day.  The 
idea  was  developed  by  Howard 
Wheat,  Sentinel  nation^  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  The  ads  feature  the 
catchline  “Baseball  in  a  Nutshell.” 

It  is  planned  to  adapt  the  idea 
for  the  football  sedson. 


not  increased  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent. 

Mr.  Cowan  suggests  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  monthly  lin¬ 
age  figures  would  be  to  show  the 
milline  rate  alongside  the  linage 
figures. 

He  also  believes  that  newspa¬ 
pers  place  themselves  in  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  position  when  they  boast 
about  “maintaining  a  stationary 
sales  price  in  the  face  of  pyramid¬ 
ing  production  costs.” 

As  he  sees  the  present  situation, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  a 
$10  per  ton  increase  in  newsprint 
is  justifiable,  but  whether  there 
will  be  any  newsprint  for  news¬ 
papers. 


Reynolds  Buys  < 
Fourth  Nevada 
Press  Property 

Ely,  Nev. — Purchase  of  a  fourth 
Nevada  newspaper  property  by 
interests  headed  by  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  is  announced  here  in  tbe 
sale  of  the  Ely  Daily  Times  and 
the  weekly  Ely  Record. 

Simultaneously,  former  Gov. 

Vail  Pittman  and  Mrs.  Pittman 
announced  retirement  from  the 
newspaper  publishing  field.  They 
had  published  the  Times  for  31 
years. 

Purchase  was  by  the  Donrey 
Co.  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  ii 
president,  the  Times  said.  George 
Bauer,  vicepresident  of  Donrey, 
will  become  general  manager  of 
the  Times. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr.  Reynold!  ■ 
purchased  the  Carson  City  Appeal.  “ 
He  is  publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  a  unit  of  South¬ 
western  Publishing  Co.  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  which  also  owns  the 
Boulder  City  (Nev.)  Journal  and 
operates  newspapers  in  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

Malcolm  D.  Coe,  former  night  ^ 
editor  for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  't 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press,  ^ 
is  the  new  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Pearisburg  Virginian,  Giles 
county  weekly. 


UNES  IN  1950^ 

LittU  wond«r  that  Tha  Harald  and  Exprass  lad  all  olhar 
ntwtpaptrs  in  tha  nation  in  liquor  advartising  in  1950!  Liquor 
advartisars,  saaking  voluma  salas  in  tha  salas-rich  Los  Angalas 
markat  just  naturally  chosa  tha  nawspapar  that  gava  tham 


S«cond<-<l*v«land  Pr»tt 
THirgl— Philod«lphki  lnqvir»f 
PovrlK^hko90  Tribun* 


684,19} 

672.839 

633,669 


Sourc*:  M*d>o  R«cofdi 


tha  most  raadars  whara  tha  raadars  count  most. 

IF  YOU  SEIK  voluma  salas  in  tha  big  Los  Angalas  markat. 
ramambar  this  FACT:  The  Harald  and  Exprass  tontantralas  ^ 
its  eireulation  whara  mora  than  58.6  par  eant  of  Los 
Angalas  population  liras  and  whara  71.8  par  cant  of 
all  ratail  salas  ara  mada! 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

Los  Angeles'  BIG  Evening  NEWSpaper 

REPRESENTED  N  AT  10  N  ALLY  BY  MOLONEY.  RECAN  and  SCHMITT.  INC. 
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H’s  easy  .  .  .  and  economical  to  preserve 
yesterday’s  news  ...  as  more  than  400  lead* 
ing  publishers  using  the  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  know. 

You  simply  forward  your  back -edition  files 
to  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center 
— to  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  or  New  York  City. 

Here,  expert  technicians  will  microfilm 
your  files  at  reductions  which  assure  optimum 
clarity  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader  . . .  then 
painstakingly  inspect  each  image. 

In  short  order,  you’ll  receive  picture-perfect 
reproductions  on  compact  rolls  of  positive 
microfilm  .  .  .  which  will  not  flake  or  yellow 
in  the  years  to  come  .  .  .  which  can’t  be  tam¬ 
pered  with  or  altered  without  detection.  And 
for  added  protection,  Recordak  will  vault- 
store  your  master  negatives,  if  you  wish. 


Additional  advantages  of  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service 

•  You  reclaim  98%  of  your  stack  space  when  you  replace 
bulky  bound -volume  files  with  compact  Recordak  microfilm 
editions. 

•  You  save  time  and  effort  for  your  staff  .  .  .  for  Recordak 
microfilm  editions  are  much  easier  to  handle  and  file.  Think 
of  it — 800  newspaper  pages  fit  on  a  roll  of  film  that’s  just  8  oz. 
light .  .  .  that’s  no  larger  than  the  palm  of  your  hand. 

•  You  speed  reference.  Your  writers  view  the  news  larger 
than  original  size  in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader  . . .  speed  the 
film  from  page  to  page  merely  by  turning  a  convenient  handle. 

•  You  can  supply  libraries,  colleges,  etc.,  with  back  issues 
which  were  previously  unavailable.  As  many  copies  as  are 
needed  can  be  produced  from  your  master  negatives. 

Write  for  full  information.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eattmmt  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — and  its  newspaper  application 
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You  Can’t 
Cover 
Nebraska 
With  One 

Newspaper 


3  out  of  4 

Central  Nebraska  Homes 
DON’T  read  Nebraska’s 
big  daily  .  .  . 


7  out  of  8 

DON’T  read  the  top- 
circulated  magazine  .  .  . 


NO  TV... 


It  takes 

to  sell 

Central 

Nebraska 

($152  Million  Retail 
Sales) 

(18,066  Circulation*) 

• — 1st  Quar.  ABC  Stmt. 

A  StaufFer  Publication 
Arthur  H.  Hogg  &  Associates 

National  Representatives 


KC's  Toast  to  Reuters 

continued  from  page  10 


do  agree  as  sole  masters  of  their 
own  news  agency  that  it  shall 
report  the  truth.  Obviously  no 
other  procedure  could  possibly  be 
acceptable  to  all  of  them.  There¬ 
by  the  public  is  benefitted. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  news 
service  is  their  own  responsibility 
and  with  each  newspaper  jealous 
of  its  own  individual  views  on 
matters  of  public  interest,  the 
more  quickly  will  untruth  be 
recognized  and  measures  of  cor¬ 
rection  be  taken.  Again  thereby 
thfe  public  is  benefitted. 

a  *  a 

Whole  Truth  Develops 
Tolerance  and  Fraternity 

I  HAVE  THUS  briefly  explained 
what  the  Associated  Press  is  be¬ 
cause  it  long  has  been  in  alliance 
with  Reuters  and  because  both 
agencies  are  today  newspaper- 
owned.  And  Reuters,  being  a 
leader,  has  been  followed  in  news¬ 
paper  ownership  by  other  agen¬ 
cies  also  allied  with  it.  In  to¬ 
night’s  unique  and  fascinating  as¬ 
sembly  there  are  news  agency  per¬ 
sonalities  from  ail  over  the  world 
to  bear  witness  to  the  growth  of 
this  idea. 

The  development  is  of  profound 
importance  since  all  perries  can 
best  advance  the  welfare  of  their 
home  lands  with  vigorous  loyalty 
if  through  the  safeguards  of  this 
method  the  newspapers  are  able 
to  give  them  the  truth  in  its  fullest 
illumination.  By  the  same  token 
they  naturally  will  better  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  other  nations  if  they  are  not 
blinded  by  half-truth  which  breeds 
prejudice  and  hatred,  where  the 
whole  truth  develops  tolerance 
and  fraternity.  That,  I  suggest, 
is  a  groundwork  for  international 
peace. 

Antagonism  toward  this  pract¬ 
ical  idealism  exists  only  where  the 
power  to  suppress  the  truth  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  these  statements 
as  facts.  And  a  barrier  to  such 
acceptance  is  that  power  that  sup¬ 
presses  truthful  news  is  power  in 
fear.  In  its  fright  it  cannot  even 
comprehend  what  is  best  for  its 
own  interests.  So  it  fails  to  real¬ 
ize  these  three  things  which,  with 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  were  better 
understood: 

First,  confidence  and  loyalty 
thrive  where  the  people  have  what 
I  define  as  the  right  to  know; 

Second,  there  is  no  greater  urge 
for  patriotic  achievement  by  any 
people  than  that  which  springs 
from  their  own  convictions  based 
not  upon  a  vulnerable  unilateral 
propaganda  line  but  on  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  all  sides  of  every  ques¬ 
tion; 

Third,  power  backed  by  a  force 
thus  intelligently  engendered  is  un¬ 
assailable  because  it  is  based  upon 
respect  for  the  individual,  a  policy 
which  stands  for  human  justice  in 
its  finest  flower. 


Nazi  Masters  Secretly 
Bought  Up  News  Agency 

On  the  other  hand,  rejection 
of  these  axioms  has  invariably  led 
great  masses  of  people  and  their 
leaders  to  disaster  —  unnecessary 
and  agonizing  disaster.  We  do  not 
have  to  go  farther  back  than  the 
last  war  to  recall  that  fully  and 
honestly  informed  peoples  pre¬ 
vailed  over  those  constrained  to 
live  in  countries  not  so  favored. 
And  not  one  of  the  latter  coun¬ 
tries  then  nor  ever  in  its  history 
had  been  served  by  a  national 
news  agency  owned  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

When  the  Nazis  decided  to  regi¬ 
ment  German  minds  through  party 
propaganda  in  the  news,  they  did 
not  have  to  purchase  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  to  effect  their 
purpose.  They  simply  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  main  source  of  the 
news  which  the  newspapers  print¬ 
ed.  by  secretly  buying  that  coun¬ 
try’s  great,  privately-owned  news 
agency.  If  that  agency  had  been 
owned  by  the  newspapers  the  mere 
proposal  would  have  developed 
open  manifestations  of  rebellion  in 
some  quarters  which  would  have 
bared  the  iniquitous  step,  if  it  did 
not  frustrate  it.  As  it  was,  no 
other  factor  than  that  secret  pur¬ 
chase  so  suddenly  and  so  viciously 
hastened  suppression  of  freedom 
there. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred 
in  Italy.  Denied  the  right  to 
know,  the  people  found  the  truth 
was  not  to  be  had!  Without  the 
truth  they  could  not  think  straight. 
And  when  they  could  not  think 
straight  they  faced  their  fate  in 
darkness,  freedom’s  light  being 
gone! 

*  *  * 

Public  Knowledge  Never 
Harmed  a  Just  Cause 

May  I  THEREFORE,  in  a  spirit 
of  true  fraternity  of  interest  with 
the  whole  newspaper  world  com¬ 
mend,  before  it  is  too  late, 

thoughtful  consideration  of  news 
agency  control  by  newspapers 
where  it  does  not  already  exist. 
It  is  not  an  untried  theory. 
Actual  practice  has  established  it 

as  the  pre-eminent  method.  In¬ 

stead  of  being  harmful  to  those 
in  power,  it  has  been  helpful. 

Public  knowledge  of  the  truth 
has  never  yet  hurt  a  just  cause  or 
a  just  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  contributed  to  national  unity 
of  purpose  and  the  reduction  of 
governmental  error. 

Finally,  since  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  truthful 
news  channels  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  where  newspaper-owned 
agencies  do  exist  there  is  one  thing 
of  which  we  may  be  sure  beyond 
peradventure,  namely,  that  if  pow¬ 
er  ever  reaches  out  to  control 
these  agencies,  the  newspapers 
would  arouse  the  people  to  the 
fact  that  the  move,  if  successful, 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know.  It  then 
would  be  for  the  people  to  strive 
to  retain  that  right,  once  the  news- 
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papers  gave  them  warning.  For  it 
must  be  quite  clear  to  every  fret 
man  that  his  loss  of  the  right  to 
know  is  the  loss  of  his  freedom. 

*  *  * 

Youth  and  Enthusiasm 
In  Christopher  Chancellor 

I  turn  now  to  express  my  ad¬ 
miration  for  those  who  played  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  shaping  Reuten 
into  a  newspaper-owned  agency. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  name  them 
all.  But  there  is  one  upon  whom 
I  personally  place  great  hopes  for 
the  agency’s  future.  I  met  this 
man  long  ago.  Though  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  one  that  arose  out  of 
competitive  conditions,  true  friend¬ 
ship  and  admiration  for  him  began 
then  and  there.  In  him  I  saw 
hope  and  enthusiasm  for  a  greater, 
more  modern  Reuters. 

When  he  took  over  its  direction 
I  found  surging  up  in  me  renewed 
youth  and  enthusiasm  as  I  watched 
him  with  broad  strokes  of  genius 
apply  himself  to  bring  Reuters  to 
the  highest  plane  of  its  long  life, 
replete  with  sound  underlying 
principles  that  portray  commend¬ 
able  character.  He  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  man  which  is  well, 
for  he  will  live  to  see  the  success 
of  plans  for  the  agency  to  which 
he  is  today  giving  the  very  great 
effort  of  which  he  is  capable.  I 
refer,  of  course  to  Christopher 
Chancellor. 

*  *  w 

I  HAVE  READ  the  history  of 
Reuters  written  by  Mr.  Graham 
Storey.  Instead  of  further  re¬ 
counting  here  what  I  know  of  the 
merits  of  this  great  institution  1 
refer  you  to  its  pages.  There  it 
can  be  seen  that  what  began  long 
ago  as  a  small  private  operatioa 
has  grown  to  full  stature  in  news 
agency  achievement,  sponsored 
now  by  a  large  group  of  widely 
scattered  newspapers  that  will  see 
it  through  to  an  honorable  des¬ 
tiny. 

WWW 

We  Salute  the  Owners 
Of  British  Newspapers 

No  WONDER  THEN,  that  we  sa¬ 
lute  Reuters.  No  wonder  that  we 
salute  its  general  manager.  No 
wonder  also  that  we  salute  the 
owners  of  British  newspapers  who 
are  giving  a  high  level  of  service 
to  the  public  through  ownership 
and  control  of  their  own  newi 
sources. 

Finally,  no  wonder  that  we  sa¬ 
lute  our  hosts  this  evening,  the 
Trustees  and  Directors  of  Reuters, 
men  concerned  all  their  lives  wHl 
the  management  and  productioi 
of  newspapers,  bound  together 
here  in  a  common  cause — ^to  main¬ 
tain  and  develop  this  great  inde 
pendent  service  of  world  news  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peoples 
of  the  world  truthfully  informed 

I  call  upon  my  fellow  guests.  1 
call  upon  our  h^ts,  to  join  with 
me  in  toasting  a  very  great  insti¬ 
tution  now  one  hundred  years 
old.  I  give  you  the  toast  of 
REUTERS! 
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years  of  "on  the  job  training." 

There's  a  U.  P.  freight  man  near 
you.  Depend  ,on  him  for  shipping 
advice,  for  prompt  deliveries,  for 
every  bit  of  service  your  shipping 
dollar  entitles  you  to! 


You’re  absolutely  right  when  you 
say  your  shipping  problems  are 
different.  No  two  businesses  have 
the  same  shipping  quirks. 

That’s  why  Union  Pacific’s  transpor¬ 
tation  experience  works  out  so  well 
for  you.  Knowing  the  needs  of  ship¬ 
pers  in  every  class  of  industry  is  our 
business.  Our  freight  representa¬ 
tives  are  specialists  in  their  field, 
who  can  back  up  what  they  tell  you 
with  facts  learned  during  their 


Need  passenger  reservations?  All  depart¬ 
ments  of  Union  Pacific  work  closely  togeth¬ 
er.  The  representative  you  know  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  with  your  travel  plans. 


(Offices  in  70  cities  throughout  the  U.S.A.) 


’l^ounJ  Ok  eir 


Reporter  Baby-Sitter 
Nurses  Scoop  on  Rita 


Los  Angeles — Mirror  Reporter 
Kendis  Rochlen  spent  four  hours 
playing  baby  sitter  to  a  princess 
last  week  to  get  an  exclusive  story 
and  pictures  of  the  arrival  here 
of  Rita  Hayworth  and  her  daug- 
ters.  «• 

Through  Reno  sources  the 
Mirror  had  learned  the  actress 
and  her  two  children  had  left  for 
Los  Angeles  without  filing  for 
divorce  from  Aly  Kahn  and  her 
probable  residence  here  was  found 
to  be  the  Beverly  Hills  hotel. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  hotel’s 
story  that  Miss  Hayworth  was  not 
registered,  Miss  Rochlen  scouted 
the  hotel’s  grounds  and  questioned 
maids  until  she  found  the  bunga¬ 
low  she  was  in. 


Two  photographers,  hiding  in 
the  bushes,  immediately  went  to 
work,  plates  were  rushed  to  the 
Mirror  by  messenger,  and  the  art 
was  in  the  paper  by  the  time  Miss 
Hayworth  was  out  of  bed. 

When  she  did  get  up.  Miss  Hay¬ 
worth  threw  Miss  Rochlen  out, 
refusing  to  comment  on  reports 
that  she  and  Aly  were  going  to 
get  together  again.  Next  day  she 
denied  the  reports  at  a  conference 
attended  by  more  than  50  re¬ 
porters. 


The  next  day  Capt.  Benjamin 
Taylor,  Camp  Carson  P.  I.  O. 
officer,  said  the  Army  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  reporters  talking  to 
soldiers  on  unclassified  subjects, 
provided  the  conversations  did  not 
take  place  in  a  bar  or  tavern. 

“There  was  no  question  of  the 
propriety  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  inter¬ 
view,’’  Captain  Taylor  said,  “ex¬ 
cept  for  the  possible  consequences 
of  it  in  such  a  place.” 


Then,  posing  as  a  representative 
of  the  actress’  studio,  ^e  went  to 
the  bungalow  and  offered  to  help 
the  maid  take  care  of  the  children. 
The  maid,  worn  out  from  an  over¬ 
night  drive  from  Reno,  was  glad 
to  get  the  help,  so  Miss  Rochlen 
took  Rebecca  Wells,  8-year-old 
daughter  of  Miss  Hayworth  and 
Orson  Wells,  and  Princess  Yas- 
mine,  daughter  of  the  actress  and 
Aly  Kahn,  for  a  walk. 


Army  Doesn't  Like 
Bar-Room  Interviews 

Denver  —  Bernard  Kelly,  a 
Denver  Post  reporter,  was  de¬ 
tained  by  an  armed  military  po¬ 
liceman  in  Colorado  Springs,  last 
week  while  interviewing  Camp 
Carson  soldiers  about  the  banning 
of  the  expression  “G.  I.”  in  official 
Army  language. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  taken  to  head¬ 
quarters  by  an  M.  P.  sergeant  who 
interrupted  the  interview  in  a 
tavern.  The  sergeant  indicated 
that  the  reporter,  before  inter¬ 
viewing  any  soldiers,  should  first 
obtain  permission  from  the  camp. 
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The  CRAWFORD  Single  Wrapper 


Saves  40%  to  75%  of  ITour  Wrapping  Time! 


Yes,  the  Crawford  Single 
Wrapper  rolls,  pastes  and 
seals  in  one  operation! 
With  little  practice  any 
operator  can  attain  a  rate 
of  at  least  1,000  papers  per 
hour.  Guaranteed  6  months 


against  defective  parts. 
Manufactured  for  Mayvan 
Corp.  by  the  Wesel  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Write 
today  for  full  information, 
and  risers  check  list  of 
leading  newspapers! 


MAYVAN  CORP  • — C.  Vance  Graft,  President 

Owner  and  Producer  of  The  Crawford  Single  Wrapper 
Plant  md  Office:  1141  N.  Washington  Ave.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Mickey  Cohen  Interview 
Brings  Old  Rule  to  Life 

Los  Angeles — ^U.  S.  Marshal 
James  Boyle  has  suddently  begun 
enforcing  a  neglected  regulation 
forbidding  interviews  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  federal  prisoners  in  the 
county  jail. 

The  clampdown  came  shortly 
after  the  conviction  of  Mickey 
Cohen,  local  mobster,  of  income 
tax  fraud.  After  his  conviction 
Cohen  held  a  mass  interview  in 
the  county  jail. 


Telegraph  Editor 
Makes  Local  News 

High  Point,  N.  C. — ^The  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  High  Point  En~ 
terprise  has  been  credited  with  sav¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  a  mother  and  her 
10-year-old  son  at  Atlantic  Beach. 

Joe  Brown  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  of  a  cottage  when  he  heard 
children  making  cries  for  help.  He 
rushed  to  the  beach  where  10-year- 
old  Eugene  Jones  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  had  stepped  in  a  hole  in 
the  water  and  was  caught  in  an 
ebbing  high  tide.  His  outcry 
brought  his  mother  who  couldn’t 
do  much  to  help  him. 

Mr.  Brown  ran  into  the  water 
and  brought  the  boy  to  shore  first 
and  then  went  back  and  rescued 
Mrs.  Jones.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  vicinity  at  the  time  who 
could  swim. 


Virginia  Hill  (of  TV) 
Meets  the  Presslll 


By  Jim  Halloran 
CE,  El  Paso  Times 


sociated  Press  asked.  1  would. 

No  cameraman  available,  I 
called  Sports  Editor  Chuck  Whh. 
lock,  and  we  met  at  the  Airport. 

We  spotted  a  woman  wearini 
a  white  blouse,  brown  skirt,  brown 
and  white  low-heeled  shoes,  and  a 
brown  scarf  over  brown  hair.  The 
only  thing  unusual  was  the  coats. 

I  walked  up  and  asked: 

“Aren’t  you  Virginia  Hill  Hau¬ 
ser? 

She  snapped:  “And  who  would 
like  to  know?” 

Newsdom  in  general,  I  ex¬ 
plained,  as  Whitlock  snapped  the 
shutter. 

Yes,  she  would  join  her  huband 
and  child  in  Chile  as  soon  as  she 
could. 

Her  luggage  ready,  she  got  in  a 
cab  with  her  three  coats  and  a 
book — on  Chile. 

Hours  later  Neil  McNeil  of  the 
Herald-Post  knocked  on  her  hotel 
room  door.  It  opened.  He  stuck 
his  foot  in,  and  a  slashing  slipper 
caught  him  in  the  chest.  The  door 
slammed  on  his  foot. 

Later  came  the  check  out.  A 
pursuit  along  crowded  highways 
and  a  backtrack  to  the  airport. 

As  she  asked  the  airline  clerk 
for  a  ticket  to  Spokane,  she  looked 
up  and  there  was  one  of  her  pur¬ 
suers,  Walt  Finley  also  of  the 
Herald-Post. 

Finley  said  she  raged.  With  a 
surprise  straight  right  she  knocked 
his  glasses  across  the  lobby,  grabbed 
his  notes  and  broke  his  pencil. 

Miss  Hill  then  rushed  aboard  a 
plane  for  Denver  enroute  to  more 
fisticuffs  and  Spokane. 

P.S.  A  daughter  born  to  the  Fin¬ 
ley’s  three  days  later  was  named 
Virginia.  Coincidentally  this  is 
also  Mrs.  Finley’s  name.  McNeil 
is  son  of  Marshall  McNeil  of 
Scripps-'Howard  Washington  Bu- 


El  Paso,  Tex. — ^I’m  afraid  that 
that  I  short-circuited  Virginia 
Hill’s  short  cut  to  Chile. 

She  arrived  here  in  a  record- 
breaking  heat  wave  with  three 
coats  over  her  arm.  The  only 
thing  chilly  here  was  the  reception 
she  accorded  me. 

But  as  time  ran  out  on  her  10- 
hour  turn-around  trip  she  changed 
from  vocal  to  volcanic.  And  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  who  jousted  with 
the  feminine  “star”  of  the  Kefau- 
ver  TV  show  thought  the  hoof  and 
mouth  attack  had  struck  north  of 
the  border  as  she  belted  one  re¬ 
porter  in  the  chest  with  a  slipper 
and  knocked  another  from  under 
his  glasses  with  a  sharp  right  to 
the  jaw, 

I  was  getting  ready  to  darken 
the  Times  editorial  room  when 
the  tip  came.  A  woman  believed 
to  be  the  elusive  Virginia  Hill  was 
headed  toward  El  Paso.  The  next 
plane  from  Frisco  would  arrive  at 
2:55  a.m.  Would  I  check,  the  As- 


Life  Saver 

Akron,  O.  —  George  Scriven, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  reporter, 
was  sitting  at  the  city  desk  on  a 
quiet  Saturday  night  when  the 
telephone  rang. 

“I  just  called  to  tell  you  that 
I’m  going  out  and  commit  suicide 
in  a  few  minutes,”  a  distressed 
voice  told  him. 

“I  want  to  make  some  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  my  personal  papers 
would  get  to  my  daughter,” 

Stunned  at  first,  Scriven  quickly 
got  hold  of  himself  and  began  to 
quiz  the  caller  and  also  scribbled 
a  note  to  another  staffer  who  in 
turn  called  police. 

Two  officers  happened  to  be 
eating  in  the  same  hotel  where 
the  caller  was  staying.  As  soon 
as  the  man,  who  became  suspicious 
at  Scriven’s  long  and  involved 
questioning,  hung  up  the  receiver 
the  police  walked  in  on  him.  He 
told  police  he  had  been  ill. 

Scriven,  a  World  War  II  vet¬ 
eran,  was  Kent,  O.,  correspondent 
while  he  completed  his  work  at 
Kent  State  University.  On  his 
graduation  two  years  ago  he 
joined  the  Beacon  Journal’s  staff. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Dial  telephone  equipment  for  Bell  System  get¬ 
ting  final  check  at  a  Western  Electric  factory. 


ISCfSy..  iefi/ncf  the  fines 


TODAY,  telephone  lines  are  defense  lines.  We’re 
hard  at  work  making  more  telephone  equipment 
to  carry  the  calls  that  speed  America’s  production, 
direct  civilian  defense,  and  guide  the  Armed  Forces. 

ONE  BIG  REASON  why  America  has  dependable 
telephone  service  today  is  that  Western  Electric, 
the  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  has 


worked  hand  in  hand  over  the  years  with  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  who  design  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  telephone  companies  who  operate  it. 

IN  ADDITION,  we’re  busily  applying  our  long  Bell 
System  experience  to  making  special  electronic 
and  conunvmications  equipment  needed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  for  the  protection  of  this  country. 


wpfstern 
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Tiound  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  28 


It  Hasn't  Been  a  Picnic 
But  It's  Been  Delightful 

New  Ulm,  Minn. — On  July  1 
Hubert  H.  Walter  began  his  sec¬ 
ond  half  century  as  an  active 
newspaperman.  The  74-year-old 
veteran  is  city  editor  of  the  New 
Ulm  Journal  and  gets  around  a 
news  beat  with  the  agility  of  the 
20-year-olds  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Walter  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  July  1,  1901,  as  co- 
owner  with  E.  C.  Driggs  of  the 
Griswold  (la.)  American.  When 
the  partnership  dissolved,  he  went 
to  the  Shenandoah  (la.)  World 
as  shop  foreman.  Next  he  moved 
to  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Register  in  1903  as  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  One  year  later  he  moved 
up  the  state  to  New  Ulm  as  editor 
of  the  Brown  County  Journal,  a 
weekly  forerunner  of  the  Journal. 

A  week  after  arriving  in  New 
Ulm,  Mr.  Walter  decided  he  was 
in  the  wrong  pew.  Everyone  but 
Mr.  Walter,  it  seemed,  spoke 
German.  He  sat  down  on  the  steps 
along  the  main  street  Saturday 
afternoon  and  decided  to  go  to 
the  hotel,  get  his  bags  and  move 


decision  until  he  had  attended  a 
picnic  Sunday  with  25  of  the 
town’s  young  blades  and  their 
lady  friends. 

Mr.  Walter  enjoyed  the  party  so 
much  he  returned  to  his  job  Mon¬ 
day  and  has  been  there  ever  since 
with  one  exception.  From  1907 
to  1914  he  was  editor  and  then 
manager  of  the  Washington  (la.) 
County  Press. 


He  also  read  45  letters  from  the  alighted  from  the  train  in  the 
boys  themselves,  including  some  of  Ohio  city,  they  saw  the  suspect 
the  letters  written  on  the  day  they  strolling  along  the  railroad  plat- 
were  killed.  He  examined  cita-  form.  They  nabbed  him  and  re- 
tions,  official  reports  of  how  the  covered  all  the  bank  loot,  which 
deaths  occurred  and  information  he  was  carrying  in  a  bag. 
sent  to  the  families  by  buddies. 

Information  gathered  on  each  Eulogy  by  Tuppy 


casualty  was  checked  and  re¬ 
checked. 


While  meditating  his  next  move, 
he  was  joined  by  a  New  Ulm  man 
named  William  Stoll.  Mr.  Walter 
confided  his  plans.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Stoll  asked  him  to  delay  his 


Toughest  Assignment: 

9  Who  Died  in  Korea 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  Bill 
East,  Winston-Salem  Sentinel  staff 
writer,  has  just  finished  one  of  the 
toughest  assignments  of  his  12-year 
journalistic  career. 

The  28-year-old  reporter  wrote 
the  “human  side”  stories  of  the 
nine  Forsyth  County  men  who 
were  killed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Korean  fighting. 

The  series  of  nine  articles  was 
called,  “The  Last  Full  Meas¬ 
ure  ...”  a  name  decided  on  by 
Managing  Editor  Nady  Cates,  Jr. 

Each  of  the  articles  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  photograph  of  the 
man — in  several  cases  the  only 
picture  of  the  man  in  existence. 

The  stories  were  doubly  tough 
for  East — himself  an  infantry  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  European  fighting — 
because  it  meant  discussing  each 
casualty  with  his  family  intimately. 
East  interviewed  43  persons  rang¬ 
ing  from  sweethearts,  mothers  and 
fathers  to  the  recruiters  who  en¬ 
listed  them. 


Threats  Follow  Report 
On  ’Barbary  Coast' 


Waterbury,  Conn. — ^Whenever 
a  well-known  elderly  Waterburian 
dies,  readers  of  the  Waterbury 
American  anticipate  a  personality 
article.  And,  within  a  few  days. 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— Several  an  obituary  -  eul<^y  by  “Tuppy 
threats  of  harm  to  Reporter  Thom-  Wright  reminiscing  on  ^  the^  de- 


^djcing  A  Form 


FOU  NOED  IN  1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


as  J.  Kelly  and  his  family  fol-  parted  man  s  characteristics  is  in 
lowed  his  series  of  articles  about  newspaper. 


“skid  row”  in  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette. 


“Tuppy  Wright”  is  the  nom  de 
plume  of  Dennis  J.  Lahey,  retired 


The  by-lined  articles  were  marshal,  who  was  an  all- 

touched  off  by  complaints  from  around  rejwrter  before  he  became 


merchants  in  the  area  surrounding  ^  fireman  in  1916. 


the  section  labelled  “The  Barbary  New^apermen  in  Waterbury 


Coast  of  Niagara  Falls”  by  the  are  agreed  that  Mr.  Lahey,  now 


city’s  police  justice. 


in  his  70’s,  knows  more  about 


Reporter  Kelly  wrote  after  old-time  Waterbury  than  any 
spending  a  weekend  on  the  other  resident.  Since  he  retired  as 


“Coast,”  tripping  over  drunks  and  fire  marshal  five  and  one-half 


other  habitues  of  the  section. 


years  ago,  he  has  been  doing  a 


Dressed  like  most  of  those  weekly  feature  article  for  the 
attracted  to  the  “Coast,”  Kelly  Sunday  Republican  on  politics. 


was  recognized  by  one  person  who  sports,  murders,  court  cases,  fires, 
sensed  his  mission.  This  person  etc.,  in  Waterbury  30  or  40  years 


tipped  Kelly’s  hand  to  a  bartender  ago.  The  Sunday  stories  are  “by 
on  his  first  night  out,  but  nothing  Quiller  Lahey.” 


came  of  it. 


Whenever  reporters  are  assigned 


Later,  when  the  articles  were  stories  like  the  city  fire  of  1902, 
published,  Kelly  received  more  the  trolley  strike  of  1903,  and  the 


than  half  a  dozen  calls  from  per 
sons  threatening  him. 


inauguration  of  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  in  1909,  they  usually  call  on 


Kelly’s  aritcles  resulted  in  in-  Mr.  Lahey  for  background  infor 
creased  police  protection  in  the  tnation. 


neighborhood. 


Heavy  Sports  Coverage 


“Den”  Lahey  became  acquain¬ 
ted  with  firemen  while  covering 
fires  and  meetings  of  fire  com- 


Dayton,  O. — With  the  addition  missioners  at  the  turn  of  the 
of  210-pound  Mike  Hennessey  to  century  for  the  American.  In 


its  staff,  the  Dayton  Daily  News  1916  he  quit  as  a  reporter  to  be- 
is  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  come  a  fireman. 


“America’s  heaviest  sports  staff.” 

The  seven-member  News  sports  Warm-Hearted 
staff  now  averages  208  pounds,  Santa  Cruz  ( 
with  Lefty  McFadden  tops  at  250.  p^ss  CorresMnc 


Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  —  United 
Press  Correspondent  Joe  Quinn 


Sports  Editor  Si  Bu rick  is  a  mere  ^,35  awarded  the  Veterans  of 
2  0  and  IS  overshadowed  by  Bruce  Foreign  Wars  Distinguished  Citi- 


Pluckhahn,  230,  and  Ben  Garli-  zenship  Medal  for  “memorable 


kov,  220.  Joe  Burns  is  the  sixth 
member  over  200  at  206  and  only 
the  presence  of  Tom  Carroll  keeps 
the  staff  from  looking  like  the 
forward  wall  of  a  professional 


news  coverage  of  the  Korean 
war.” 

VFW  State  Commander  Donald 
L.  Warner  said  “Quinn’s  reports 
gave  us  some  of  the  most  warm- 


football  team.  Carroll  weighs  only  t  ^  a  .  -  V  \  f  Z 

J20  cy  1  hearted  stones  to  come  out  of  the 


Hennessey,  a  June  graduate  of 

,he  University  of  Dayfon.  reeen.ly  .’'.'’'‘I'L  ! 


replaced  Walt  McMahon,  160  the  awful  hardships,  and  the  stun- j 
to  H..tv  "‘"8  defeats,  but  hc  wrote  mostly 


pounds,  who  was  called  to  duty  at  ""t-I 

Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  ‘he  high 

spirits  and  the  magnificent  victor- 


Tip  to  Detectives 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  When  two 


ies  of  our  doughboys  and  leather¬ 
necks.” 


dete^ives  were  preparing  to  leave  r  j  Runaround 
for  Cleveland  July  7  to  pick  up  a  o. n..  a 


Savannah,  Ga. — A  hotel  clerk 


prisoner  wanted  for  forgery,  galled  T^rrV  Parent,  ^ 

^fomlng  nU  with  a  tip  that 


/er-Expr«s  ,wlice  reporter,  pointed  ^gbardeieben  had  just  left 

to  a  picture  of  a  suspect  in  a  -  ..  s.:rnort 


IV  a  viviuic  VI  a  111  d 

$43,000  Buffalo  bank  robbery  July  P 


6  and  remarked:  ‘Take  a  good  .  Parent,  always  anxious  to 


look  at  that  bird;  you  might  run  interview  a  prince,  hurried  to  the 


into  him  in  Cleveland.” 

“We’ll  keep  our  eyes  open,”  one 
of  the  officers  replied.  They  did 


airport.  But  .  .  . 

“I’m  just  a  country  boy  from 
Alabama,”  said  the  interviewee. 


and,  a  few  hours  later,  when  they  “Prince  is  my  first  name.' 
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How  to  tax  ourselves  into 
a  gasoline  shortage 


1.  If  this  country  continues  to  grow  in  the 
next  10  years  as  it  has  since  1940,  the 
American  people  are  going  to  require  6 
gallons  of  petroleum  products  in  1960  for 
every  6  gallons  they  use  today. 
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WEST  COAST  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  REQUIREMENTS 

2.  In  addition  to  this  23%  increase  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products,  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Union  Oil’s  marketing  territory 
will  need  a  different  proportion  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  in  1960 — principally  less 
fuel  oil  and  more  gEisoline.  That  means 
Union  Oil  is  going  to  have  to  build  addi¬ 
tional  refining  facilities. 


3*  With  our  protont  facilitio*,  we  can’t 
get  a  46%  yield  of  gasoline  from  each 
bEurrel  of  crude  we  process  (see  chart). 
If  we  were  forced  to  process  enough 
crude  today  to  meet  the  public’s  1960 
need  for  gasoline,  we’d  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  surplus  of  fuel  oil. 


6*  Traditionally,  about  80%  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  oil  companies’  expansion  htis  been 
financed  out  of  profits.  As  long  as  corpo¬ 
ration  taxes  don’t  get  completely  confis¬ 
catory  this  expansion  can  continue.  But 
if  we  tax  away  substantially  all  profits  it 
will  have  to  stop.  That’s  why  we  say  it 
is  literally  possible  for  this  country  to  tax 
itself  into  a  gasoline  shortage.  Whether 
we  do  or  not  is  largely  up  to  you. 


5*  Consaquantly,  we  have  laid  out  a 
$60,000,000  refinery  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  increase  our  yield  of  gas¬ 
oline  to  a  point  where  it  will  meet  your 
1960  requirements.  Construction  on  the 
first  stage  began  in  March.  Hopefully, 
we’ll  have  the  new  facilities  complete 
by  1966.  But  whether  we  can  or  not  de¬ 
pends  on  how  much  money  we  cim  retain 
after  paying  taxes. 


VnilOM  oil.  COMPAMY 


4*  Th#  raaton  for  thi*  it  that  you  can’t 
turn  the  products  of  a  refinery  on  and  off 
with  a  spigot.  For  every  barrel  of  gaso¬ 
line  you  make  with  a  given  set  of  facili¬ 
ties,  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  oil 
and  other  products  along  with  it. 


INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1B90 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


ManafacCarera  of  Royal  Tritoa,  the  aasaKlag  parple  oil 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

To  THE  advertisers  of  proprie¬ 
tary  medicines,  position  in  news¬ 
paper  columns  is  everything. 

They  resent  vertical  “stacking” 
of  four  or  more  competitive  ads, 
frown  on  heavy  horizontal  stagger¬ 
ing  and  are  particularly  touchy 
about  seeing  their  ads  placed  in 
“an  offensively  suggestive  fashion" 
next  to  classified  ads,  obituary 
notices,  funeral  parlor  ads,  etc. 

For  the  past  three  years  the 
Proprietary  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  has  conducted  an  an¬ 
nual  survey  of  newspapers  to  de¬ 
termine  the  position  given  to 
proprietary  drug  copy. 

Results  Amuse,  Embarass 

Following  the  completion  of  the 
first  survey  in  September,  1949, 
the  association  found  that  dailies 
were  positioning  the  ads  with  little 
thought  as  to  the  double  entendre 
created  by  adjoining  ads  or  editor¬ 
ial  matter.  The  results,  while  often 
amusing  to  the  reader,  were  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  advertiser  who 
would  occasionally  pull  his  linage 
out  of  the  newspaper. 

Accordingly  the  association 
called  the  editors’  attention  to  the 
unhappy  positioning  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  second  survey  in  1950 
showed  an  improvement.  Now  the 
association  has  announced  results 
of  its  third  survey  made  last  April; 


It  will  be  noticed,  the  associa¬ 
tion  points  out,  that  less  publica¬ 
tions  misplaced  proprietary  ads 
this  year  than  in  the  two  previous 
years. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  notes  that  fewer  dailies  were 
covered  in  the  latest  study  than  in 
preceding  reports. 

Closer  Scrutiny 

This,  says  the  association,  is  be¬ 
cause  the  present  study  has  con¬ 
centrated  its  efforts  on  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  all  uses  of  proprietary 
advertisements  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering  what  discernible  factors, 
if  any,  govern  the  selection  of  mis¬ 
placed  ads. 

“For  this  reason,”  the  report 
states,  “all  proprietary  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  all  newspapers  checked  on 
April  9  and  13  were  studied  sep¬ 
arately.  The  basic  weight  govern¬ 
ing  this  choice  was  that  the  weight 
of  general  advertising  on  the  13th 
(a  Friday)  might  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  misplaced  proprietary  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  this  reason,  a  com¬ 
parison  was  made  between  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  Friday  and  a  Monday. 

“At  the  same  time,”  the  report 
continues,  “although  the  number 
of  individual  newspapers  misplac¬ 
ing  proprietary  ads  is  significantly 
smaller  than  in  1950  or  in  1949, 
it  should  be  cautioned  that  this 
same  fact  of  crowding  on  Mondays 


seems  too  large  to  be  attributed  to 
chance.” 

As  a  result  of  this  possible  coin¬ 
cidence,  the  association  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  two-day  use  of  pro¬ 
prietary  ads  in  newspapers. 

Types  of  Products 
Another  interesting  facet  of  the 
survey  made  by  the  association 
dealt  with  the  distribution  of  types 
of  products  advertised  in  dailies. 
Purpose  was  to  determine  if  there 
is  any  selective  factor  at  work  in 
the  misplacement  of  drug  ads.  The 
distribution  is  as  follows: 


TYPES  OF  PRODUCTS  ADVERTISED  IN 
PERCENTAGES 

Im¬ 
properly  propMlii 
placed  placid 
adver-  advir- 


tise- 

till-  ' 

mentft 

menti 

Lsxfttives . 

.Skin  cum . 

14% 

8% 

12% 

20% 

*5^ 

9^  ' 

Aids  to  kidney  function . 

Headsebe  cxim . 

7% 

Cold  cum . 

6':;, 

Aids  to  digestion . 

6% 

5% 

General  stimulants,  tonics . 

6% 

none 

Dental  plate  fixtum . 

Aids  to  menstrual  function .... 

4% 

%% 

none 

Com  and  callous  remedies . 

11% 

Rheumatism-arthritis  cum _ 

4^ 

none 

Aids  to  weight  reduction . 

Stomach  ulcer  cum  (or  indiges- 

5% 

tion  described  as  resembling 
stomach  ulcer  pains) . 

3% 

3% 

Asthma  and  hay  fever  remedies 
Pile  remedies . 

2% 

1% 

Menopause  aids . 

Eye  lotions . 

3% 

Sinus  remedies . 

1% 

ToUl . 

92% 

100% 

*less  than  1% 

The  distribution  shows 

a  few 

rather  striking  disproportions,  the 
survey  concludes.  Misplaced  ads 
are  well  beyond  the  normal  fre¬ 
quency  in  skin  cures  and  corn  and 
callous  remedies. 

Familiar  Remedies  Spared? 

“It  is  possible,”  the  association 


arftot'USB  o^nllS’im  conSctureT^hLt’  a  ‘.;;^re  e^^nsWe 

are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  im-  that,  as  a  result,  our  over-all  con-  fK. 

elusion  of  an  improved  situation 
in  1951  may  not  be  strictly  true.” 

Less  Ads  on  Friday 
A  further  examination  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  proprietary  ads  on  Monday 


provement  in  the  placement  of 
proprietary  advertising  since  the 
first  survey  was  made.” 

606  Dailies  Checked 
The  latest  report  is  based  on  the 


content  of  606  dailies  published  the  9th  and  Friday  the  13th  shows 


April  9  and  13,  which  were 
checked  on  each  date  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  While  an  improvement 
was  noted  in  the  positioning  of 
drug  ads,  there  were  still  some  of¬ 
fenders. 

According  to  the  report,  19 
instances  of  misplaced  ads  were 
spotted  in  17  individual  dailies. 
Two  of  the  ads  wound  up  next  to 
obit  notices  and  the  balance  was 
heavily  “stacked.” 

Comparison  of  1951  results  with 
those  obtained  from  surveys  made 
in  1950  and  1949  are  shown  on 
the  following  table: 

Sipt.  April  April 
„  .  ,  1«49  1950  1951 

Total  number  of  mupUced 
proprietary  advertiaements 

found .  160  63  19 

Total  number  of  newapapoi 

read .  3,496  3,800  1,212 

Number  of  separate  publica¬ 
tions  showing  misplaced 

advertisements .  109  44  17 

jPerceDtsge  of  total  separate 
daily  papers  showing  mis¬ 
placed  advertisements . 18.3%  7.3%  2.8% 

Percentage  of  all  newspapers 
read  containing  misplaced 
advertisements .  3.1  1.7  1.6 


that  there  is  much  less  proprietary 
copy  run  on  Friday  than  on  Mon¬ 
day.  The  breakdown  looks  like 
this: 

Proprietary  ads  seen  Aprils .  1,587 

Proprietary  ads  seen  April  13 .  493 

■  Total . 


.  2,080 

The  concentration  of  the  ads 
found  on  the  Monday  and  Friday 
was  as  follows: 


investigation  might  bear  out  the 
suspicion  that  the  more  familiar 
remedies  (Bayer  Aspirin,  BC  head¬ 
ache  pills)  are  less  likely  to  be 
misplaced  than  the  relatively  un¬ 
familiar  products.” 

The  association’s  report  further 
points  out  that  differences  are  ap¬ 
parent  between  the  distribution  of 
all  proprietary  ads  on  the  tested 
Monday  and  Friday. 

Here  it  is  noted  that  laxatives 
were  proportionately  much  more 
frequent  on  Monday  (18%  to 
2%),  and  that  aspirins,  general 
stimulants  and  tonics,  and  aids  to 
kidney  function  were  much  more 
frequently  advertised  on  Fridays. 
Reason  for  these  differences  are 
not  apparent. 


Executives  Named 

Pasco,  Wash.  —  Executive 
changes  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
News  as  part  of  the  morning 
daily’s  expansion  program  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  W.  E.  Scheyer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Frank  J.  Purcell 
and  Paul  E.  Lee,  formerly  of  the 
San  Leandro  (Calif.)  News-Ot^ 
server,  were  named  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  drculation  manager,  re¬ 
spectively.  Francis  W.  Hilton  is 
new  advertising  manager. 
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Mon. 

Friday 

9 

13 

April 

April 

Misplaced  advertisements . . . 
Tri^e  stacked  but  properly 

s% 

0% 

placed  advertisements . 

Single  and  double,  properly 

1%  leas  than  1% 

placed  advertisements . 

94% 

99% 

ToUl . 100%  100% 

“These  findings,”  the  association 
notes,  “suggests  that  change  in  day 
has  an  important  effect  both  on 
the  running  of  proprietary  ads  and 
also  on  their  improper  use.  This 
may  be  pure  coincidence,”  the  re¬ 
port  admits,  “since  the  survey  is 
based  on  two  days  only,  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  days 
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Insuilation  of  a  new  12  unit  Goss 
Headliner  press  is  underway.  When 
it  starts  rolling  this  fall  no  other 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  will 
be  better  prepared  to  handle  color 
advertising  daily  or  Sunday. 


CALLS  ON  MORE  HOMES  THAN 
ANY  SUNDAY  PAPER  IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST . 

REGARDllSS  OF  CITY  SIZt! 


It’s  not  how  many  prospects  you  have— it’s 
how  many  calls  you  make  that  determine 
your  sales.  ONLY  ONE  newspaper 
in  the  Southwest  has  a  Sunday  circulation 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  — 

TTw’  Sumiay  OklalMtmm^ 


Tulsa  World . 136,637 

Wichita  Beacon . 134,4BS 

Ft.  Worth  Star.Tologram  .  313,890 

Dallas  Nows . 186/630 

Son  Antonie  Express  ...  131,300 
Houston  Chronicle  ....  301,168 
The  Sunday  Oklahoman  .  360,398 


Ate  Publithert*  StotemenH  for  ported 
ondins  Merch  31,  1931 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 


MORNING  146,901 


COMBINED 

263,179 


EVENING  116,278 


OKLAHOMA  OH  TIMES 


No  Sunday  Magazine  section  published  or  sold  in 


the  Southwest  reaches  so  many  homes  as  The 


Sunday  Magazine  Seaion  of  The  Daily  Oklahoman. 


Locally  edited,  locally  printed  —  it  enjoys  the 


high  reader  interest  that  pays  off  for  advertisers. 


Ask  your  Katz  representative  for  result  stories. 
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Your  Newspaper 

+ 

Dickies  Ad  Aids 


EXTRA  Lineage 
for  YOU 


because 


are 

powerfully 

advertised 


in 


l\Yl 


to  pre-sell 
lineage  for  you 


/ 


y 


EXTRA  Lineage  for  you. 
See  your  DICKIES  dealer 
or  dealers  now  and  get  your 
share  of  this  lineage. 

is  year  ’round  busi> 
ness  for  you!  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy  of  DICKIES  1951 
mat  service  proof  book. 


ynis 


Sold  In  49  stataa 
by  morn  than  9,000  doalort 


N«w  York  •  Chicago  •  Fort  Worth 
Lot  Angolat 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


How  Will  Admen  Count 
The  House  in  Split  TV? 


Your  newspaper  gives  the 
important  local  coverage 
every  DICKIES  dealer  needs. 
Last  year  retailers  devoted 
more  newspaper  lineage  to 
DICKIES  than  to  any  other 
work  clothes. 


/DICKIES  Ad  Aids  include 
*  newspaper  mats  that  tie-ia 
with  DICKIES  big  LIFE  cam¬ 
paign. 


WILLIAMSON-DICKIE  MFG.  CO. 

sot  W.  Ytckary  Fort  Worth,  Toms 


By  Jerry  Walker 


The  applause  which  filled  the 
comfortable,  acoustical  little  John¬ 
ny  Victor  Theater  after  newspaper¬ 
men  had  seen  the  “refined”  ver¬ 
sion  of  compatible  color  television 
betrayed  their  favoritism  for  the 
RCA  system  over  the  CBS  system 
which,  at  the  moment,  is  official. 

Conversation  with  members  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  at  these  gather¬ 
ings  this  week  confirmed  that  de¬ 
duction.  One  after  another,  these 
reporters  would  assert  their  belief 
that  “this”  —  the  all  -  electronic 
method  with  tricolor  picture  tube 
— must  be  “it”  .  .  .  some  day. 

Just  Going  Ahead  Fast 
RCA,  however,  is  not  hurrying 
to  have  its  system  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  field  tests  begun  in  the 
New  York  area  are  designed  mere¬ 
ly  to  get  a  million  or  more  set 
owners  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
wouldn’t  need  any  “gadgets”  to 
enable  them  to  see,  in  black-and- 
white,  all  the  shows  that  might  be 
transmitted  for  color  receivers. 

“We’re  merely  going  ahead  as 
fast  as  anyone  can  go,”  explained 
Dr.  E.  W.  Engstrom,  RCA  re¬ 
search  vicepresident. 

Even  if  FCC  ever  did  change  its 
mind  and  sanction  the  RCA  color 
standards.  Dr.  Engstrom  sees  a 
year  or  two  of  factory  work  ahead 
before  combination  color-b  and  w 
receivers  would  be  on  the  market 
in  any  great  quantity.  (The  price? 
Probably  one  and  one-half  times 
that  of  a  black-and-white  receiver). 

Does  he  think  the  RCA  and  CBS 
systems  could  exist  side  by  side? 
Dr.  Engstrom  comments  only  that 
radio  developed  well  under  one  set 
of  standards  for  broadcasting  but 
with  many  systems  for  receiving 
programs. 

RCA  President  Frank  M.  Fol¬ 
som  says  tersely:  “We  at  RCA  are 
convinced  that  an  all-electronic, 
fully  compatible  color  tv  system 
will  be  the  ultimate  public  choice.” 

And  this  department,  which  has 
had  a  soft  spot  for  CBS  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  FCC — that  the 
CBS  system  was  the  only  one 
really  ready,  as  of  last  year — finds 
it  difficult  now  to  chase  the  cruel 
thought  that  FCC  is  riding  an  ob¬ 
solete  horse. 

Ready  for  Comparison 
The  RCA  pictures  seen  this 
week  could  easily  stand  up  to  com¬ 
parison  with  the  CBS  presentation 
of  recent  weeks.  Even  the  mobile 
pickups,  relayed  by  micro  wave, 
were  fairly  true  and  delightful  to 
view.  The  studio  shots  were  less 
confining  than  those  of  CBS,  since 
RCA  cameras  roamed  more  and 
varied  closeups  with  long  views. 


The  direct  large-sized  pictures, 
with  16-inch  and  21 -inch  tricolor 
tubes,  were  easier  on  the  eyes  than 
those  seen  through  magnifying 
glass.  Also  noted  was  the  absence 
of  flicker  and  color  hangover.  The 
eyes  carry  over  a  flashing  spectrum 
as  they  blink  while  watching  a 
CBS  “mechanical”  (rotating  disc) 
picture. 

But  these  are  notes  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  more  or  less.  The 
thought  that  persisted  with  us,  as 
we  witnessed  a  half-hour  show  of 
stars  (plain  b-and-w  to  the  left, 
color  straight  ahead)  without  a 
single  commercial  pitch,  was  the 
probable  new  element  in  audience 
measurement  as  tv  develops  a  split 
personality. 

The  RCA  compatible  system 
emphasizes  the  problem  which  is 
bound  to  result  from  the  fact  that 
millions  of  set-owners  will  view 
a  show  in  monochrome  while  mil¬ 
lions  of  others  view  it  in  color. 
Granted  color’s  terrific  sales  im¬ 
pact,  how  much  more  will  the 
color-set  audience  be  worth  to  an 
advertiser? 

Some  method  for  counting  the 
house  must  be  worked  out.  It  must 
show  the  orchestra  (color)  and  the 
balcony  (b  and  w)  customers  sep¬ 
arately. 


In  Radio,  Stock  Market 
And  Sink  Smog  Are  Related 

Leaving  that  topic  for  the  rain¬ 
bow  division  of  research,  we  turn 
now  to  the  more  sedate  twins  of 
Sing  Smog  and  Stock  Market. 
How  could  they  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence?  It’s  a  million- 
dollar  story  from  the  simple  word 
NEWS. 

In  fact,  we  have  it  from  Frank 
X.  Zuzuk),  mastermind  of  press 
relations  at  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  that  B.  T.  Babbitt  Co.  is 
keeping  the  Bab-O  and  Glim  sales 
curves  turned  upward  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $1,400,000  this  year 
for  time  alone  to  deliver  a  daily 
multiple-edition  packet  of  news. 

And  the  voice  that  cries  out 
“Do  you  have  sink  smogT’  is  that 
of  the  gilt-tongued  Frank  Singiser 
who  conducts  one  of  the  biggest 
news-productions  of  the  networks, 
with  the  help  of  two  assistants 
and  the  yards  of  copy  supplied 
by  AP,  INS  and  Reuters. 

Repetition  is  the  soul  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  Mr.  Singiser  does  his 
share  of  that  with  sink  smog  warn¬ 
ings  from  the  echo  chamber,  but 
he’ll  have  none  of  it  in  his  news 
reports.  “Frank  Singiser’s  Item 
File”  (a  card  index)  is  his  own 
protection  against  slipping  into 
exact  repetition  of  any  item  in 


eight  different  editions  over 
many  as  460  stations. 

Mr.  Singiser,  a  radio  announccrl 
of  long  experience  who  spent 
few  years  recently  listening  to 
many  news  shows  as  he  could  upl 
on  his  farm  in  Vermont,  won  tbe| 
Bab-O  reporting  job  in  a  comp 
tive  audition.  His  on-the-spot 
scription  of  a  Vermont  hurricaaej 
won  him  his  opportunity  to  com-l 
pete.  He  got  a  call  just  20  mo-] 
utes  after  the  telephone  line 
Brandon,  Vt.  had  been  restored. 

Plenty  of  News  on  Radio 

Today  he  is  a  big  part  of 
MBS  policy  which  is  based  on  th 
proven  theory  that  news  mak 
the  radio  cash  registers  ring.  M 
Zuzulo  gave  this  quick  summarytj 
96  five-minute  news  periods 
ly,  with  81  of  them  sponsored; 
15-minute  news  commentar 
with  38  sponsored;  and  14  pane 
interviews,  special  events,  etc., 
two  highly  profitable  co-op  dea 

Blatz  Brewing  Co.  has  just 
cently  bought  Mutual  Newsn 
across  the  board;  Lucky  Str 
cigarets  are  news-happy  twice 
day  through  the  week;  and  so 
The  Mutual  interest  in  newsca 
ing  is  highlighted  with  the 
names:  Cecil  Brown,  Fulto 
Lewis,  Jr.  (on  378  stations), 
briel  Heatter,  Bill  Henry,  Fran 
Edwards,  Bill  Cunningham,  H. 
Baukhage,  Cedric  Foster,  B 
Hurleigh,  and  Mr.  Singiser. 

And  this  brings  us  back  to  tht| 
stock  market.  Mr.  S,  it  seen 
rates  high  with  the  Bab-O  foB 
because  he  has  a  knack  of  pickin 
out  the  news  items  that  h 
women’s  attention.  (All  of 
five-minute  shows  with  an  averapi 
of  16  2-3  items  in  each  are  in  the| 
daytime). 

“You  see,”  says  the  methodical  I 
Mr.  Singiser,  “more  women  thuj 
men  play  the  Market.  So  we  giwj 
them  a  fast  idea  of  whether  stock ' 
are  up  or  down,  and  they  like  out 
show  for  it.” 

They  happen  to  be  the  same  ■ 
people  who  are  interested  in  sink  * 
smog. 


Libel  Suit  Settled; 
Defense  Weakened 

Orange,  N.  J.— The  $200,000 
libel  suit  instituted  in  January  by 
City  Commissioner  Ovid  C.  Bi- 
aTK^i  against  the  weekly  Orangt 
Transcript  and  its  publisher. 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  and  general 
manager,  Norman  Adair,  has  been 
settled  out  of  court  by  a  payment 
of  $3,000,  plus  $1,000  in  fees. 

The  suit  grew  out  of  seven 
stories  concerning  charges  made 
by  Arnold  Smith  of  Orange  that 
Mr.  Bianchi,  as  an  attorney,  had 
mishandled  an  estate.  Mr.  Smith 
picketed  Mr.  Bianchi’s  office  and 
at  other  times  the  county  pros¬ 
ecutor’s  office  bearing  a  sandwich 
board  carrying  his  accusations. 

Later  Mr,  Smith  was  arrested 
and  when  he  was  convicted  of 
criminal  libel,  Mr,  Moreau  said, 
the  newspaper  felt  that  its  defense 
was  weakened,  so  it  settled. 
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NATIONAL 
L  STEEL  i 


Ifs  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  serves  American  industry 
in  America’s  great  automotive  center 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  with  the  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area,  is  the  natural  companion  to  America’s  mighty  automotive 
industry  in  both  production  and  location. 

Its  complete  facilities — blast  furnaces,  open  hearth  furnaces,  hot  strip  and 
sheet  mills,  merchant  mills,  cold  mills — enable  Great  Lakes  Steel  to  furnish 
auto  makers  and  their  suppliers  with  a  large  volume  and  variety  of  finished 
steel  for  their  tremendous  production  needs. 

And  Great  Lakes  Steel  serves  a  wide  range  of  other  industries  throughout 
America — building,  rail  and  highway  transportation,  home  appliances, 
electrical  equipment,  to  name  just  a  few.  It  has  developed  special  steels, 
including  famous  N-A-X  High-Tensile  ...  is  the  exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-acclaimed  Quonset  buildings  and  Stran-Steel  framing. 

The  progress  of  Great  Lakes  Steel — one  of  National’s  seven  principal 
subsidiaries — is  another  reason  why  National  Steel  is  one  of  America’s 
largest  producers  of  steel  .  .  .  why  it  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  future. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Detroit, 
MichiKan.  The  only  inteKrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products  ,  ,  ,  is  a  major  supplier  of  all 
types  of  steel  for  the  automotive  industry. 


WEIRTON  CTEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  W’eirton, 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation.  Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Produces  ore  from  extensive  holdings  in  Great 
Lakes  region.  National  Steel  is  also  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 
furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  mines 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  W’est  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National’s  tremendous  needs. 


NATIONAL  HEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston, 
Texas.  Recently  erected  warehouse,  built  by 
the  Stran-Steel  Division,  covers  20S,42S  square 
feet.  Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Jap  Lenses  ^Superior,* 
Korea  Photog  Finds 


Desfor,  Associated  Press’  top  news 
photographer,  carried  the  Nikon- 
Nikkor  combination  to  back-stop 
much  of  his  work.” 


By  James  L  CoUings 


In  David  Douglas  Duncan’s 
unusually  fine  book  on  the  costly 
stalemate  in  Korea,  a  photo-nar¬ 
rative  in  three  parts  entitled  This 
Is  War!,  there  is  an  unusual  page. 
Photo  Data,  in  which  the  Life 
photographer  expresses  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Japanese-made  lenses  for 
35  mm.  cameras. 

“Every  photograph  in  This  Is 
War!”,  he  writes,  “was  taken  with 
a  Leica  (11 1C)  camera,  but  fitted 
with  Nikkor  lenses,  made  in  occu¬ 
pied  Japan.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war,  Horace  Bris¬ 
tol,  former  Life  and  Fortune  pho¬ 
tographer  now  living  in  Tokyo,  and 
I  began  experimenting  with  the 
whole  new  line  of  Nikkor  lenses, 
made  by  the  Nippon  Optical  Com¬ 
pany,  Tokyo,  and  discovered,  to 
our  utter  amazement,  that  their 
three  standard  lenses  for  35  mm. 
cameras  were  far  superior,  in  our 
opinions,  to  any  standard  35  mm. 
lenses  available  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket — British,  American  or  Ger¬ 
man.” 

Keep  Only  Nikkors 

As  a  result  of  their  find,  Mr. 


Duncan  said,  they  sold  every  lens 
in  their  outfit  except  for  their  wide- 
angle  and  telephoto  lenses  (over 
135  mm.)  of  German  make  (“we 
thought  the  German  products  to 
be  still  superior”)  and  re-equipped 
with  Nikkor  lenses. 


He  states  that  the  Nikkors  they 
found  best  were  the  50  mm.,  f.  1.5 
(now  superseded  by  a  50  mm., 
f.  1.4  click-stop  lens);  the  85  mm., 
f.  2;  the  135  mm.,  f.  3.5.  Mr. 
Duncan  explained  that  the  Nikkor 
lenses  are  made  in  Tokyo,  exclu¬ 
sively  from  Japanese  material, 
from  glass  to  gears.  The  only  item 
not  Japanese  is  the  spring  in  the 
focal-plane  shutter  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Nikon  camera.  He  said  it  is 
produced  in  Sweden  because  the 
manufacturers  think  it  better  than 
any  spring  steel  they  can  make 
so  far. 

The  popularity  of  the  Nikkors 
spread  quickly,  Mr.  Duncan  says, 
and  as  the  war  went  into  full  blast 
three  months  later  “there  was 
scarcely  a  photographer  working 
out  of  Japan  who  was  not  using 
Nikkors  on  his  cameras.  .  .  .  Max 


Traveling  Light 

During  assignments,  DDD  car¬ 
ried  two  Leicas,  one  on  each  side 
of  his  body.  They  were  slung  from 
leather  straps,  which  went  around 
his  neck  and  crossed  in  front  of 
his  chest.  His  rolls  of  film  were 
in  his  back-pack,  along  with  a 
toothbrush,  bar  of  soap,  bottle  of 
insect  repellent,  single  blanket,  ex¬ 
tra  pair  of  socks  and  a  waterproof 
poncho. 

“Two  canteens  were  always 
worn  hanging  from  a  regular  web 
belt,”  he  says.  “A  spoon  was  stuck 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  field 
jacket  which  was  worn  day  and 
night,  together  with  a  wrist  com¬ 
pass. 

“That  was  all  and  it  was  ideal, 
for  it  was  thus  possible  to  keep 
moving  with  the  men,  without  need 
to  return  to  any  of  the  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  men  always  shared  their 
food.” 

He  said  he  left  the  camera’s  reg¬ 
ular  leather  cases  behind  in  Tokyo 
for  the  simple  reason  they  delayed 
changing  film  in  the  field.  Every 
minute  under  enemy  fire  was 


darkroom  men,  but  DDD  certaiiiyl 
has  praise  for  his  man,  DaoidI 
Becker  of  Life’s  darkroom 
Each  one  of  the  book’s  photos  wit| 
printed  by  him.  Mr.  Duncan  s»y 
that  he  and  others  agree  they  an| 
the  finest  set  of  matched  35 
enlargements  they  had  ever  seeal 
“Dan  Becker,”  the  author  writes,| 
“and  his  colleagues  in  the  darl-f 
room  always  handle  those 
as  though  they  had  taken  thcnl 
themselves,  and  sometimes 
come  up  with  prints  of  things  thrl 
even  we,  who  took  the  pictural 
did  not  know  were  on  the  negi-| 
tives.” 


Dc 


Drop  Dead! 

If  this  tale  doesn’t  make  yoel 
stop  betting  on  the  nags,  notliiq| 
ever  will. 

Seems  that  Julius  Greenfield, 
chief  photographer  of  the  A  km 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  had  fivi 
bucks  he  wanted  to  put  on  a  hont 
So  he  went  to  Jack  Harris,  engnv 
ing  room  foreman  of  the  Jourmll 
and  an  expert  on  such  matters,  aodj 
asked  for  a  quick  tip. 

Mr.  Harris  named  his  favorite] 
and  said,  “The  only  thing  that  wfll 
keep  this  horse  from  winninj' 
would  be  if  he  dropped  dead." 
Julius  thanked  Mr.  Harris  aodj 


precious  from  a  time  element —  gave  the  five  spot  to  another  caifr 
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UR  FILES  ARE  PACKED 
WITH  DATA  ON  LOCAL  MEDIA 

ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


you  never  knew  when  you  would 
have  another  chance  to  reload. 

“The  reason  for  two  Leicas  be¬ 
ing  used  was  fundamental,”  he 
writes.  “One  was  fitted  with  the 
standard  50  mm.  lens  and  the 
other  with  a  telephoto.  By  having 
two  focal-length  lenses  always 
ready,  any  kind  of  action  could  in¬ 
stantly  be  covered. 

Every  Photo  Handicap 
“My  Leicas  were  used  around 
the  battlefields  of  Korea  under  al- 


eraman  who  was  going  to  the 
races.  When  Lew  Henderson,  the 
other  photographer,  arrived  at  the 
track  he  put  the  money  on  the  hot 
horse.  Julius  sat  back  and  waited 
for  the  results. 

We  could  put  a  30  on  this  col¬ 
umn  right  now  and  you’d  never 
know  what  went  on.  But  we  won't 
This  is  what  happened:  The 
horse  did  drop  dead  on  the  track! 


In  MELBOURNE,  Australia,  or  MENDOZA,  Argentina,  ALL 
FOREIGN  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL  TOO.  And  it  is  simple  to  got 
information  on  and  advertise  in  LOCAL  MEDIA  in  these  markets. 


—•lust  Ask  Powers 


Shutter  Shorts 

.  .  . ,  ,  ..  Hugh  Morton,  freelancer  oit 

of  wnmins^n,  n  c.,  and 

dent  of  the  North  Carolina  Pres 
Photographers  Association,  bar 


We’d  like  to 
send  you  our 
folder  describing 
our  services  to 
advertisers  and 
their  agencies 
and  listing  our 
representations. 


from  the  humid,  dust-soaked  Sum¬ 
mer  months  to  the  unforgettably 
cold  days  of  Winter  near  the 
Changjin  reservoir.  The  cameras 
kept  working  perfectly,  even  after 
the  film  itself  started  breaking  dur¬ 
ing  winding — just  from  cold.” 

Mr.  Duncan,  as  perceptive,  in¬ 
telligent  and  excellent  a  writer  as 
he  is  a  photographer,  has  divided 
his  book  into  three  sections,  with 
text  interspersing  the  pictures, 
many  of  which,  incidentally,  have 
not  appeared  before. 

Because  of  this  unorthodox 
makeup,  he  says,  the  pages  are 
not  numbered,  and  therefore  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  give  exposure 
data  for  each  picture. 

“It  would  be  somewhat  unneces¬ 
sary,  too,”  he  adds,  “for  as  a 


been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

Clarence  Finn  of  the  Boston 
Post  recently  was  given  a  citation 
for  his  journalistic  achievements 
He  was  accorded  a  reception  >t 
the  Boston  Press  Club.  Mr.  Finn 
has  been  a  staffer  with  the  Post 
for  25  years. 

Don  Palmieri  has  joined  the 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

Allan  Sack  is  new  with  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Hartfori 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Edmund  Lee  is  now  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 

Stanford  Greenwald,  Paramount 
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JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 


345  Madison  Avanaa 

Brcnchci:  ^ndon  Paris  ,  Buanos  Airas  Marico  City  Miami 
Agants:  Rio  da  Janairo  Bogota  Santiago  da  Chila 


whole,  the  exposure  was  a  basic  newsreelman,  recently  was 
1/200  at  f.  11.  The  film  was  al-  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Press 
ways  Eastman  Super  XX,  35  mm..  Photographers  A^ssociation. 
cartridge  loaded.  In  a  few  cases,  .  j 

notably  the  sequence  of  the  Marine  10  Scholarship  AwOTuS 
being  killed  by  machinegun  fire,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  William  J- 
in  The  Hill’  (one  of  the  sections),  Conners,  III,  publisher  of  the  Buj- 
the  exposure  was  far  from  nor-  falo  Courier-Express,  presen^ 
mal.”  Courier-Express  Scholarship 

Praises  Darkroom  Awards  to  10  outstanding  ncwi- 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  how  paperboys  July  2.  Each  receiveJ 


many  photographers  on  the  larger 
newspapers  give  credit  to  their 
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E&P  ‘Guide’  to  Feature  Maps, 
Data  on  State  Economic  Area 


Preview  of  Advance  Proofs 
Acclaimed  by  Key  Executives 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


If  you’re  planning  any  mar¬ 
keting,  media,  sales  or  advertising 
stratagems,  don’t — at  least  not  un¬ 
til  you’ve  seen  the  1952  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  slated 
for  publication  this  Fall  in  time  to 
permit  its  use  in  formulating  ’52 
schedules. 

Exclusive  marketing  facts  to  be 
presented  in  the  28th  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  some  1,500  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets  will  be  pegged  to 
new  statistical  areas  called  “State 
Economic  Areas  (SEA)’’  as  de¬ 
fined  for  use  in  reporting  data 
from  1950  Census  of  agriculture, 
population,  and  housing  by  the 
C^us  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

Another  E&P  ‘First’ 

The  1952  Market  Guide  will 
represent  another  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  “first”  in  a  number  of 
ways.  For  one  thing,  it  will  be 
the  first  publication  of  its  kind 
in  the  advertising  and  marketing 
fields  to  exclusively  offer  State 
Economic  Area  maps  and  data  by 
individual  states.  For  another,  it 
will  provide  space  buyers,  ad  man¬ 
agers,  market  researchers,  manu- 
fwturers,  media  researchers,  de¬ 
partment  and  chain  store  execu¬ 
tives,  and  trade  associations  with 
a  common  denominator  for  uni¬ 
form  market  data. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  small 
new^apers  will  have  bona  fide, 
in^iartial  market  information  set 
up  by  the  U.S.  Government  into 
which  they  can  plunge  their  eager 
fingers  up  to  their  arm  pits.  In 
fact,  dailies  already  familiar  with 
the  State  Economic  Area  setup  are 


well  aware  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  it  offers. 

Hits  Bullseye 

This  week.  Editor  &  Publisher 
sneak-previewed  advance  proofs  of 
its  new  Market  Guide  among  key 
marketing  and  media  executives. 
Typical  of  the  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  was  the  whole-hearted  en¬ 
dorsement  by  Nornvan  Tveter, 
vicepresident  of  markets  and 
media,  Erwin  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tveter  has  been  in  the 
business  35  years;  places  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,000,000  worth  of  news¬ 
paper  space  annually  and  has 
scanned  thousands  of  market  and 
media  surveys.  Yet  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  moved  by  the  advance 
proofs  of  the  1952  Market  Guide 
to  comment; 

“The  longer  I’m  in  the  business 
the  more  rabid  I  become  over  ac¬ 
curately  defining  a  market  and 
rating  its  relative  value.  The  new 
Market  Guide  will  hit  the  bulls¬ 
eye  in  every  respect  and  will  make 
for  greater  accuracy  in  breaking 
down  sales  market-by-market. 

“I’ve  always  liked  the  Market 
Guide,”  he  enthused.  “This  new 
issue  will  represent  a  great  step 
forward  and  mark  another  im¬ 
provement  that  has  characterized 
continual  betterment  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  over  the  years.” 

What  SEAs  Are 

According  to  Mr.  Tveter  and 
other  key  executives  interviewed. 
State  Economic  Areas  are  here 
to  stay;  will  eventually  form  the 
basis  for  all  research,  marketing, 
and  advertising  stratagems. 


Just  what  these  areas  are  and 
what  their  significance  is,  is  best 
explained  by  Josiah  B.  Keeney, 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  marketing 
and  research  manager,  who  has 
been  producing  the  Market  Guide 
for  the  best  part  of  27  years. 

Each  State  Economic  Area,  says 
Mr.  Keeney,  consists  of  a  county 
or  group  of  counties  which  has 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  social 
characteristics  that  differentiate  it 
from  other  adjoining  areas.  These 
areas,  intermediate  in  size  be¬ 
tween  states  and  counties,  are  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  reporting  Census 
statistics  of  many  kinds,  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  want  data  for  relatively 
homogeneous  units  of  area  smaller 
than  states  but  larger  than  coun¬ 
ties. 

Just  how  the  new  maps  and 
data  are  given  form  and  substance 
in  the  1952  Market  Guide  can  be 
seen  on  the  sample  map  of  New 
York  State  (see  next  page  and  re¬ 
print  of  section  of  New  York 
State  data  at  bottom  of  this  page). 
On  the  map  all  boundaries  of  the 
state’s  economic  areas  are  printed 
in  solid  bold  lines  and  two  types 
of  areas  are  recognized:  1)  Met¬ 
ropolitan  State  Economic  Areas 
(MSEA)  and  2)  Nonmetropolitan 
State  Economic  Areas  (NSEA). 

Details  in  Legend 

Full  details  of  these  original 
Editor  &  Publisher  visualizations 
of  the  new  Economic  Areas,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  clearly  outlined  in  the 
“legend”  of  each  map,  a  study  of 
which  should  interest  every  space 
buyer,  sales  executive  and  re¬ 
search  director. 

The  Metropolitan  areas  are  let¬ 
tered;  consist  of  a  city  of  50,000 
population  or  more,  together  with 
the  county  which  contains  the  city 
and  any  other  contiguous  counties 


which  are  economically  integrated 
with  the  principal  city  or  cities. 
Nonmetropolitan  areas  are  num¬ 
bered  and  are  groupings  of  the 
remaining  counties. 

“The  bendayed  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  map,”  cautions  Mr. 
Keeney,  “are  not  to  be  miscon¬ 
strued  as  being  trading  areas. 
They  merely  show  two  types  of 
economic  areas. 

“These  are  the  first  maps  to 
show  both  U.  S.  Standard  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas  and  State  Metro¬ 
politan  Economic  Areas.  These,** 
Mr.  Keeney  continued,  “are  ben¬ 
dayed  on  the  E&P  Market  Guide 
maps,  and  will  interest  all  sales 
promotion  executives;  some  of 
whom  may  otherwise  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  U.  S. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page 
is  shown  a  section  of  a  new 
and  exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Market  Guide  fea¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  first  compilation 
by  ECONOMIC  AREAS  of 
the  latest  U.  S.  Census  of  Re¬ 
tail  Business.  The  100%  de¬ 
pendable  figures  upon  which 
Sales  Managers,  Advertising 
Executives  and  Space  Buyers 
can  rely. 

The  arrangement  in  Econ¬ 
omic  Area  Groups  is  a  Market 
Guide  idea.  Tabulations  of 
this  material  in  this  form  are 
available  in  no  other  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  advertising 
field  at  this  time. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  newspaper  advertising, 
the  publishers  now  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  match  their  circu¬ 
lation  coverage  in  any  of  the 
443  Economic  Areas  (including 
the  168  U.  S.  State  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Areas)  with  the  actual  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  any  area  or 
areas  in  which  their  newspa¬ 
pers  have  social  and  business 
influence. 
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tRlE . 
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Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  that 
are  not  classed  as  State  Metro¬ 
politan  Economic  Areas.” 


Not  Identified 


According  to  Mr.  Keeney,  these 
U.  S.  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas 
that  are  part  of  State  Economic 
Areas  are  bendayed  on  the  E&P 
maps,  but  do  not  carry  any  letter 
of  identification.  However,  he 
adds,  the  relation  of  state  and 
U.  S.  Metropolitan  Areas  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  statistical  tabula¬ 
tions. 

“Some  of  the  lesser  economic 
areas  in  a  state,”  he  pointed  out, 
“which  we  previously  thought  were 
inconsequential,  now  reveal  them¬ 
selves  under  the  SEA  setup  to  be 
big,  lucrative  markets.” 

Mr.  Keeney  also  warns  that  no 
SEA  should  be  confused  with  any 
newspaper’s  trading  area.  A  news¬ 
paper,  he  points  out,  may  include 
in  its  circulation  coverage,  or 
trading  area,  several  different  kinds 
of  economic  areas  and  can  apply 
the  figures  of  each  economic  area 
to  its  own  trading  area  advantage. 

That’s  one  reason  Mr.  Keeney 
feels  the  new  and  exclusive 
Market  Guide  maps  and  data  will 
be  of  Immeasurable  value  to  all 
concerned.  “In  other  words,”  he 
says,  “to  determine  how  valu¬ 
able  a  newspaper’s  trading  area 
really  is,  the  daily  has  only  to  su¬ 


perimpose  its  claimed  trading  area 
over  its  SEA  map  and  then  claim 
everything  it  possibly  can  from  the 
SEA  figures.” 

Another  E&P  Exclusive 

Another  new  and  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  1952  Market  Guide 
will  be  the  previously  mentioned 
first  compilation  of  retail  trade  sta¬ 
tistics  by  economic  areas  (p.  37). 

“The  arrangement  of  this  data 
in  economic  area  groups,”  de¬ 
clares  Mr.  Keeney,  “is  a  Market 
Guide  idea.  Tabulations  of  this 
material  in  this  form  are  unavail¬ 
able  in  any  other  publication  at 
this  time.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  emphasized,  “publish¬ 
ers  of  both  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  match  their  circulation  cover¬ 
ages  in  any  of  the  State  Economic 
Areas  with  the  actual  purchasing 
power  of  any  area  or  areas  in 
which  their  newspapers  have  influ- 


Two  Data  Combinations 
But  that’s  not  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  new  maps  and  data  will 
contain.  From  the  areas  shown, 
two  sets  of  State  Economic  Area 
combinations  are  developed  for 
use  in  reporting  statistics. 

One  set  is  used  for  reporting 
agricultural  figures;  the  other  for 
reporting  non-agricultural  data 
(legend  on  map  indicates  how 
these  combinations  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other).  In  the 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


The  exclusive  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Market  Guide  Index  of 
Market  strength,  shown  below,  enables  every  sales  manager  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  base  for  estimating  potential  markets.  There  is  a  similar  study 
for  the  markets  of  each  state. 


MARKET  STRENGTH  INDEXES  FOR  NEW  YORK 

%  u.  s. 

Total 

Population  (Official  1950  U.  S.  Census) .  14,830,192  9.8 

Population  (1940  U.  S.  Census) .  13,479,142  10.2 

19M  Increase  in  Population .  1,351,050  _ 

Total  Income  Payments  to  Individuals  (19M) .  $27,591,672,000  13.5 

Per  Capita  Income  Payments  (1950) .  $1,830  _ 

Derived  by  division  of  total  income  payments  by  total  population.  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
income  was  transferrrf  from  the  place  of  recipients'  employment  to 
place  of  residence  before  computation  of  per  capita  income. 

Average  Number  of  Employees  in  Manufacturing  Establishments  (1947 

Census) .  1,790,432  12.3 

Average  Number  of  Employees  in  Manufacturing  Establishments  (1950). . .  1,783,642  11.9 

Wages  and  Salaries  of  Manufacturing  Establishments  (1947  Census) .  $5,279,686,000  13 . 3 

Wages  and  Salaries  of  Manufacturing  Establishments  (1950) .  $5,894,756,000  13.5 

Salaries  and  Wages  of  all  Employees  (19%) . . .  .  $18,592,321,000  14.2 

After  deduction  of  employees,  contributions  to  Social  Security,  railroad 
retirement,  railroad  unemployment  insurance  and  Government  re-  '  1  1  _  . 

tirement  programs.  Pay  of  the  armed  forces,  net  of  their  contributions  '  '  .  ~ 

to  allowances  and  allotments  paid  to  their  dependents,  is  allocated  by  .  J  ^ 

States  in  terms  of  their  State  of  duty.  ~  jl 

Estimated  Number  of  Wage  and  Salaried  Workers  in  Non-agricultural  S 

Establishments  (1950) . 5,509,915  12 . 5 

Figures  do  not  include  proprietors  of  unincorporated  businesses,  self- 
employed  persons,  unpaid  family  workers,  domestics  employed  in 
private  homes,  vessel  employees,  public  emergency  employees  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  armed  forces. 

Cash  Income  from  Farm  Marketing  (1950) .  $850,896,000  3.0 

Value  of  Mineral  Production  (1950) .  $138,265,000  1,31 

Number  of  active  banks,  Dec.  31, 1950  (includes  national.  State  commercial, 

savings  and  private  banka) .  770  5.3 

Total  Deposits  of  above  banks .  $41,919,980,000  25.5 

Number  of  Residential  Customers  Connected  to  Lines  of  Gas  Utilitie3(Jan. 

1,  1951) .  3,516,300  15.66 

Number  of  Domestic  Electric  Customers  (Jan.  1, 1951) .  4,075,226  10.9 

Number  of  Residential  Telephones  (Jan.  1, 1951) .  3,498,500  11.6 

Number  of  Business  Telephones  (Jan.  1, 1951) .  1.992,200  15 . 4 

Total  New  Construction  Activities  (1950) .  $2,329,900,000  8 . 4 

Total  Private  Construction  (1950) .  $1,575,100,000  7.6 

Total  Public  Construction  (1950) .  $754,800,000  10.7 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureiu  of  the  Census,  Office  of  Business  Ecnnomics^ 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labcr  Statistics;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics;  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines;  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
Comi^Der  of  Currency;  Edison  Electric  Institute;  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturing  As^ciation,  Inc.; 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  Federal  Communications  Commission.  i  d  'd 
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new  guide  this  way:  “It  will  be  who  are  currently  staying  out  of  Clod.6 

Preview  excellent  for  papers  in  the  newly  what^  are  now  called  ‘economic 

^.  .  .  -o  defined  economic  areas  and  goes  areas’  simply  because  they’re  im-  Tr\ilVTirTllCTYl 

continued  from  page  38  bevond  what  has  been  done  der  the  false  impression  that  parts  *  Ol  J  OUI ilUUoIIl 
.  ~  to  date.”  of  these  areas  are  unimportant.  *  ^ 

reporting  of  agncultui^  statistics,  Air-Tight  Sales  Story  Your  Market  Guide  will  certainly  iTl  OAOlTt  1  OrXll 

Reaction  from  the  newspaper 


reporting  of  agricultural  statistics, 
the  areas  designated  by  number- 
plus-letter  symbol  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  separately. 

When  the  State  Economic  Areas 
are  grouped  for  agricultural  tabu- 


to  date.”  of  these  areas  are  unimportant,  j 

Air-Tight  Sales  Story  Your  Market  Guide  will  certainly  Jll  011011  T  Omi 

Reaction  from  the  newsnaner  straighten  out  their  thinking.  Portland,  Ore.— The  64th  an- 

Keaction  trom  tne  newspaper  Tendi-ich  added  that  the  n,,-i  convention  of  Oreeon  News- 

representative  field  came  from  „  j  *  „„  nresented  in  the  Mar-  Liregon  r>iews 

Frank  Stevens  manaser  of  the  as  pre^nted  in  tne  Mar  Publishers  Association  adopt- 

rranic  awvens,  ^nager  or  me  Guide  will  prove  extremely  _  conHensed  form  of  the  Ore- 
Boston  office  of  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  jmnorfant  for  smaller  eitiec  and  a  conden^d  lorm  oi  me  ure 

Ruthman.  who  described  the  new  ..  gon  Code  of  Ethics  for  Journalism. 


lations,  explains  Mr.  Keeney,  the  Ruthman  who  ik^rib^  the  new  ^^eas  now  lying  dormant.  Sales-  °eSred  a^a  wm^ 

entire  nation  is  subdivided  into  Market  as  providing  news-  small  dailies  and  reoort  bv  Marshall  N  Dana  for- 

owielntf  fto™^  air-tight  sales  weeklies,  too,  will  rejoice  over  of  the  Journal  editorial 


principal  type-of-farming  areas  story.” 

which  have  b^n  a  unit  of  analysis  Lester  A.  Stone,  vicepresident 
by  agricultural  economists  for  of  the  Hampden  Novelty  Manu¬ 


facturing  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass., 


some  of  the  findings.  page;  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher  of 

No  Change  In  Format  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and 

Lest  regular  users  of  the  Mar-  News;  Giles  French,  publisher  of 
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We  pledge  ourselves  to  print  the 


Some  Areas  Alike  saw  the  guide  as  being  of  “im-  ket  Guide  get  the  impression  that  Sherman  County  Journal  at 

For  renorting  statistics  of  noi>ii-  measurable  help”  to  him  person-  the  1952  issue  will  emerge  in  a  Moro,  and  Gordon  A.  Sabine, 
lation,  housini,  and  other  non-  *5®  markets  totally  strange  format  as  a  result  ^^20°  onouVSfsm^ 

agricultural  data,  each  of  the  Met-  which  he  sells  his  firms  pack-  of  swinging  over  to  the  Economic  oi  joumausiii. 

ropolitan  State  ^onomic  Areas  is  aged  promotion  ideas  to  more  than  Area  setup,  Mr.  Keeney  stressed  me  code. 

recognized  as  a  single  unit.  In  newspapers  throughout  the  that  such  wUl  not  be  the  case.  We  nledge  ourselves  to  print  the 

some  cases  however  certain  nf  U-  S.  All  of  the  many  exclusive  and  pieuge  ourseives  lo  prim  inc 

the  Nonmetropolitan '  State  Eco  “Your  Market  Guide  promises  important  features  of  past  Mar-  regardless  of  the  conse- 

nomic  Areas,  normally  recognized  be  an  excellent  and  complete  ket  Guides  will  be  continued,”  he  ‘'/o“^e“fair"^^ 

separately  for  agricultural  tabu-  presentation  of  thoroughly  reli-  promised.  “The  state  maps,  in  nnd  simplicity,  and  to  be  tair. 

lations,  are  combined.  In  such  government  data,  and  will  go  addition  to  presenting  the  State  subscribe  to  the  tenets  of 

cases  the  combined  areas  are  siiffi  ^  ^ong  way  towards  standardizing  Economic  Areas,  will  continue  to  suoscrioc  lo  uic  icnci*  ui 

ciemly  alSrto  iSsufv  treaS  "^^rket  statistics,”  was  the  way  show  related  bordering  territory.  &ood  taste;  we  reserve  the  righ 
them  as  one  area  for  tabulation  H.  Schink,  media  director.  The  standard  annually  revised  in-  decide  what  is  fit  to  Prmf.  ba* 

S  non  agSltuS  daJa  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York  dividual  surveys  will  also  remain.”  the  public  interest,  and  not  the  pri- 

p  •  A  City,  expressed  his  reaction.  Another  popular  and  exclu-  ^ate  interest-^ven  that  of  the 

When  the  State  Economic  Areas  ^  u-  u  i  •  sivc  fcntnr#.  nnsf  Market  newspaper— shall  be  the  basis  of 

are  grouped  for  non-agricultural  Schink  added:  “It  is  a  Mve  feature  of  past  Marker  ^uch  decision 

tabulations,  the  entire  U.  S  is  ”8^*  direction  arid  one  to  be  contmue^^ 

subdivided  into  443  areas-150  and  will  provide  the  many  facets  il Freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed 
metropolitan  and  293  non-metro-  marketing,  advertising  and  sell-  by  the  Constitution  is  a  right  of 

politan  areas.  mg  with  something  concrete  with  These  consist  of  such  pertinent  in-  ^ 

Tn  IOC'S  7  *  which  to  work”  formation  as  total  mcome  pay-  people  as  wen  as  nc  s 

Guide  Mr  Kp<>n<»v  hn  t  V  <4  u  t  c  »  ments,  per  capita  payments,  num-  papers,  's  an  essential  p^  of  e 

Cent’s  BureS  f  ®  b^r  of  banks,  total  deposits,  etc.,  general  liberty  given  to  the  people 

Census  *  comp lete  map  of  The  manager  of  publication  including  each  state’s  percentage  '"“^t  therefore,  conform  al- 

boundarie's  anTr^.rfi!i  top-three  ad-  of  the  U.  S.  total  (see  reprint  of  interest  of  the  people, 

each  nf  tL  48  ctafj!  vertislng  agencies  said  that  “with-  New  York  State  Market  Strength  IV 

(sirnm  f' ^  States,  Using  Hag-  ^ut  a  doubt,  the  new  economic  Indexes,  page  38).  The  public  is  entitled  to  news  of 

map  No.  iSoo"^  *  outline  areas  are  here  to  stay.”  While  the  basic  idea  of  this  fea-  public  interest  whatever  its  origin. 

"  ’  .  ‘  .  The  agency  media  executive,  ture  originated  in  the  U.  S.  De-  V 

rreview  Reaction  ^ho  asked  that  his  identity  be  partment  of  Commerce,  limited  High  competency  and  thorough 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Tveter’s  withheld,  said  that  from  time  to  appropriations  prevented  its  an-  training  are  essentials  for  all  in 
glowing  praise  for  the  upcoming  time  his  firm  had  tried  to  compile  nual  tabulation  by  the  govern-  the  newspaper  profession. 


Strom  Company’s  base  outline 
map  No.  1,000. 

Preview  Reaction 


Market  Guide,  other  top  execu-  the  data  on  the  economic  areas  ment,  so  that  for  several  years 
lives  from  various  fields  of  market-  for  various  clients;  admitted  that  now  this  valuable  service  has  been 


Advertising  must  be  as  truthful 


ing  and  advertising  were  equally  little  had  been  accomplished  be-  found  only  in  the  Editor  &  Pub-  as  news  and  editorial, 

enthusiastic  over  the  advance  cause  of  the  “tremendous  task  lisher  Market  Guide.  yjj 

1  »•  •"'^o’^ed.”  “This  scrvice,”  says  Mr.  Keeucy,  in  the  interests  of  world-wide  hu- 

iNed  Baron,  sales  promotion  “Your  1952  Market  Guide,”  he  is  greatly  appreciated  by  sales  freedom,  we  support  all  ef- 

^nager,  Interetate  Department  concluded,  “marks  a  great  and  managers  seeking  basic  figures  for  jq  make  the  press  free 

^ores,  a  chain  in  upper  New  York  needed  improvement  in  the  pre-  state  areas,  against  which  they  can  throughout  the  world. 

State  and  the  midwest,  pointed  sentation  of  up-to-the-minute  mar-  estimate  their  percentage  shares  VIII 

out  that  the  Market  Guide  “is  ket  information  and  should  be  of  established  territories.”  YVe  affirm  that  the  nrinted  word 

Ste  -w“  a*e  fnSef  in  t  Despite  U..  vast  amount  ot  ad-  »  “  «•  I"*  ^  "t 

worth  of  a  marketing  area.  The  pi-  •  a  w  rf  rt  ditional  market  data  to  be  pre-  human  mind 

Market  Guide  in  the  past  has  Elimmates  Waste  Effort  in  the  1952  edition,  Mr.  ^ate  and  •"tolerance  and  for  the 

helped  us  by  providing  a  check  Tendrich,  director  of  me-  Keeney  points  out  that  none  of  it  establishment  of  better  living,  in- 

on  new  locations  and  in  showing  the  New  York  office  of  will  require  code  letters,  keys,  ternational  peace,  and  justice  for 

us  if  we  can  reach  the  public  in  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc.,  pinpointed  cross  indexing,  symbols  or  pages  .  .  •  •  1  ♦!,» 

any  given  market  through  news-  enthusiasm  for  the  upcoming  of  instructions  for  finding  and  To  the  ab^e  princii^es,  tne 
pajer  advertising  at  a  rIasonaWe  Guide  this  way:  using  the  material.  newspapers  of  Oregon  heartily  sub¬ 
rate.  “As  a  research-minded  individ-  “The  user  of  the  Market  Guide,’’  ^  expression  o 

“Judging  from  the  advance  ual  I  like  your  Guide  because  it  he  explained,  “will  still  have  only 

proofs  of  your  1952  Market  is  based  on  long-awaited  reliable  to  ‘thumb’  the  upper  comer  of  the  tne  beiiei  tnai  a  ®.  ‘ 

Guide,”  he  said,  “your  new  maps  U.  S.  Census  figures.  In  our  busi-  book  to  quickly  find  the  state  and  press  is  Msen  la 

and  method  of  tabulating  relative  ness  such  statistics  are  law.  cities  in  which  he’s  interested,  and  o*  man^in  . 

statistical  data  by  State  Economic  “But  aside  from  this  important  there,  in  alphabetical  order,  he’ll  ^  .  1  n  ' 

Areas  sound  like  they’d  be  terrific  factor,”  Mr.  Tendrich  went  on,  find  the  daily  newspaper  centers  QiUlue  On  rGllSlOnS 

in  presenting  a  true  geographic  “I  think  your  Market  Guide  is  go-  with  the  facts  and  figures  in  plain  “Pension  Programs  in  an  Armed 

picture  of  a  market.  The  idea  is  ing  to  eliminate  a  lot  of  wasted  ef-  print.  Plus,”  Mr.  Keeney  empha-  Economy,”  a  study  of  Ae  chang- 

interesting  and  should  prove  of  fort  in  going  after  a  market  or  sized,  “the  first  and  only  visuali-  ing  pension  planning  picture,  bw 

immeasurable  help.”  markets  which  do  not  hold  any  zation  of  Economic  Areas  and  been  publish^  in  32-page  tabloid 

Jim  Wilson,  ad  manager  of  the  worthwhile  value  for  an  advertiser,  their  values  as  revealed  by  retail  form  by  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate,  By  the  same  token,  it’s  also  going  sales  and  outlets  for  consumer  Commerce.  It  is  available  for  $1 

summed  up  his  reaction  to  the  to  add  markets  for  manufacturers  goods.”  per  copy. 
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SINCLAIR  RESf  ARCH  LASORATORIES — nine  buildings  containing  the  duction  and  rehning.’^Under  the  Sinclair  Plan,  the  available  capacity 

most  modern  testing  equipment  known — have  contributed  many  of  of  these  great  laboratories  is  being  turned  over  to  work  on  the 

today’s  most  important  developments  in  petroleum  products,  pro-  promising  ideas  of  independent  inventors  everywhere 


An  Offer  of  Research  Facilities 
to  Inventive  Americans  Who  Need  Them 


The  Sinclair  Plan  is  opening  up  the  Company’s  great  lahoratories 
to  every  American  who  has  an  idea  for  a  hotter  petroleum  product 


INVENTIVE  Americans  are  often  at  a  loss 
today.  Not  because  of  any  lack  of  ideas, 
but  because  of  a  need  for  expensive  facilities 
to  find  out  if  and  how  their  ideas  work. 

This  was  no  obstacle  in  our  earlier  days. 
The  Wright  Brothers  designed  their  first  air¬ 
plane  with  the  help  of  a  foot-square  home¬ 
made  “wind  box” — and  the  plane  flew. 

In  contrast,  the  man  with  a  new  idea  in 
airplane  design  today  often  needs  a  super¬ 
sonic  wind  tunnel  costing  millions. 

In  short,  science  and  invention  have  be¬ 
come  so  complex  that  a  man  with  an  idea 
for  a  better  product  often  needs  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  specialists  and  millions  worth 
of  equipment  to  prove  his  idea  has  value. 

Within  the  petroleum  field,  the  Sinclair 
Plan  now  offers  to  provide  that  assistance. 

Under  this  Plan,  Sinclair  is  opening  up 
its  great  research  laboratories  at  Harvey, 
Illinois,  to  independent  inventors  who  have 


sufficiently  good  ideas  for  better  petroleum 
products  or  for  new  applications  of  petro¬ 
leum  products. 

If  you  have  an  idea  of  this  kind,  you  are 
invited  to  submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research 
Laboratories,  with  the  provision  that  each 
idea  must  first  be  protected,  in  your  own 
interest,  by  a  patent  application,  or  a  patent. 

The  inventor’s  idea  remains  his  own  property 

If  the  directors  of  the  laboratories  select  your 
idea  for  development,  they  will  make,  in 
most  cases,  a  very  simple  arrangement  with 
you:  In  return  for  the  laboratories’  invest¬ 
ment  of  time,  facilities,  money  and  personnel, 
Sinclair  will  receive  the  privilege  of  using  the 
idea  for  its  own  companies,  free  from  royal¬ 
ties.  This  in  no  way  hinders  the  inventor 
from  selling  his  idea  to  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  oil  companies  for  whatever  he  can 
get.  Under  the  Plan,  Sinclair  has  no  control 


over  the  inventor’s  sale  of  his  idea  to  others, 
and  has  no  participation  in  any  of  the 
inventor’s  profits  through  such  dealings. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  competitive  characteristic 
of  the  oil  business  that  the  new  products 
adopted  by  one  company  are  almost  invar¬ 
iably  adopted  by  the  whole  industry.  This 
means  that  the  very  fact  of  his  agreement 
with  Sinclair  should  open  up  to  the  inventor 
commercial  opportunities  which  might 
otherwise  be  hard  to  find. 

How  to  proceed:  Instructions  on  how 
to  submit  ideas  under  the  Sinclair  Plan  are 
contained  in  an  Inventor’s  Booklet  available 
on  request.  Write  to:  W.  M.  Flowers,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President,  Sinclair  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  for  your  copy. 

important:  Please  do  not  send  in  any  ideas 
until  you  have  sent  for  and  received  the 
instructions. 


SINCLAIR  -A  Great  Name  in  Oil 
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LABOR  DAILY 

WE  WISH  success  to  the  Guild  and  its 

fellow  unions  in  their  plans  for  a  national 
labor  daily  to  be  called  the  National  Re¬ 
porter,  but  we  do  not  see  any  greater  chance 
now  for  that  success  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

The  report  to  the  Guild  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  envisaged  a  five-day  eight-page  paper, 
with  no  advertising,  financed  by  a  $500,000 
bond  issue  and  selling  for  $20  per  year  .  It 
is  estimated  that  30,000  subscriptions 
($600,000)  would  make  it  self-sustaining. 

Comparisons  may  be  odious  to  the  labor 
planners  because  they  may  not  contemplate 
a  similar  type  of  paper,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  many  times  $500,000  was 
poured  into  the  ill-fated  PM  and  it  couldn’t 
be  made  to  survive.  That  was  back  in  the 
days  when  production  costs  were  a  lot  lower 
than  they  are  now. 

And  on  top  of  the  inadequate  financing, 
the  planners  are  being  blinded  by  the  seeming 
success  of  the  Pittsburgh  strike  daily.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  paper  showed  a  profit  of 
$50,000  for  34  days  of  operation.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  salaries  and  wages 
were  not  paid  to  anyone  on  that  paper  except 
for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Another  thing!  The  board  of  directors  of 
the  publishing  company  is  to  have  15  mem¬ 
bers  representing  “15  bona-fide  international 
unions,  each  holding  an  approximately  equal 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.”  We  believe  the 
Guild  has  some  definite  ideas  about  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  that  will  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest  and,  unlike  most  labor  papers  today, 
will  report  the  news  of  labor  fairly  and  ac¬ 
curately.  Guildsmen  should  know  how  to  do 
that.  But  what  will  happen  in  a  board  of 
directors  of  15,  each  one  schooled  in  the 
present-day  technique  of  biased  reporting, 
and  each  one  insisting  that  the  national  labor 
daily  should  be  issued  in  the  same  pattern? 
We  can  see  nothing  but  failure  for  the 
venture  if  it  does  that. 

Aside  from  all  these  pitfalls  that  face  the 
project  we  hope  it  gets  underway  and  that 
it  succeeds.  We’re  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
start  a  daily  paper  today  under  present  high 
operating  costs.  We’re  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  some  of  the  newspaper  unions 
get  their  baptism  of  management  fire  on 
such  a  daily. 

They  will  face  the  problems  that  have 
forced  the  demise  of  many  dailies  in  the  last 
few  years  which  the  unions  have  protested 
as  unwarranted.  With  a  daily  of  their  own 
perhaps  they  will  learn  what  costs  how  much, 
and  why  some  newspapers  can’t  stay  alive. 

We  wonder  if  the  Guild  will  make  the 
same  demand  for  its  members  on  the  new 
paper  as  it  plans  to  make  on  existing  pub¬ 
lishers.  Will  the  labor  daily  set  up  a  pension 
fund,  give  higher  severance  pay,  establish 
top  salaries  of  $138  a  week,  grant  a  35-hour 
week?  Will  the  pressmen,  printers,  stereos, 
engravers  and  others  make  similar  demands, 
and  will  they  be  granted? 

It  will  be  an  interesting  experiment  for 
everyone — even  for  the  newspaper  publishers 
who  will  sit  on  the  sidelines.  You  never 
know  what  the  other  fellow’s  problems  really 
are  like  until  you  try  to  do  his  job.  If  this 
paper  gets  going,  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  learn  things  about  management’s  problems 
they  never  knew  before. 


They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled;  they 
were  troiihled,  and  hastened  away. — Psalm 
XLVni;  5. 


CENTENARY 

THE  NEWSPAPER  world  this  week  salutes 

Reuters  on  its  100th  Anniversary.  We 
join  in  tribute  to  a  great  world-wide  institu¬ 
tion  which  began  as  a  small  private  operation 
and  has  grown  to  full  stature  in  news  agency 
achievement  as  a  newspaper  cooperative. 

We  applaud  it  also,  not  only  because  of  its 
own  accomplishments,  but  because  of  the 
influence  it  has  had  around  the  world  in 
spreading  the  doctrine  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  to  other  newsgathering  agencies  allied 
with  it. 

At  the  Centenary  celebration  in  London 
this  week,  Kent  Cooper,  senior  statesman  of 
the  news  cooperatives,  noted  “in  tonight’s 
unique  and  fascinating  assembly  there  are 
news  agency  personalities  from  all  over  the 
world  to  bear  witness  to  the  growth  of  this 
idea.”  In  giving  the  toast  to  Reuters,  Mr. 
Cooper  said: 

“The  development  is  of  profound  impor¬ 
tance  since  all  peoples  can  best  advance  the 
welfare  of  their  home  lands  with  vigorous 
loyalty  if  through  the  safeguards  of  this 
method  the  newspapers  are  able  to  give  them 
the  truth  in  its  fullest  illumination.  By  the 
same  token  they  naturally  will  better  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  people  of  other 
nations  if  they  are  not  blinded  by  half  truth 
which  breeds  prejudice  and  hatred,  where  the 
whole  truth  develops  tolerance  and  fraternity. 
That.  I  suggest,  is  a  ground  work  for  inter¬ 
national  peace.” 

Reuters  has  played  its  part  well  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  great  independent  service  of  world 
news  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peoples 
of  the  world  truthfully  informed.  We  know 
that  Reuters  and  the  great  independent  news 
services  of  other  countries  will  work  hand 
in  hand  to  extend  this  practical  idealism  in 
the  years  to  come. 

ABOUT  "BOGUS" 

WHETHER  it  costs  $10,  $100,  $1,000  or 
$150,000  a  year,  as  paid  by  one  news¬ 
paper,  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  the 
“bogus”  clause  of  the  ITU  which  calls  for 
the  re-setting  of  all  type  that  comes  into  the 
plant  in  matrix  form  and  then  throwing  the 
type  away. 

Practically  all  type  in  matted  or  engraved 
ads  has  been  set  by  a  union  printer  in  the 
first  place. 

If  this  kind  of  extortion  is  justified,  then 
why  don’t  wire  service  reporters  demand  that 
all  overseas  news  coming  via  teletype  be 
re-typed  by  them  in  the  office? 

Same  thing! 


TRIAL  OF  OATIS 

IT  WAS  NO  surprise  that  William  Oatis, 

arrested  AP  correspondent  in  Prague, 
“confessed”  to  all  the  charges  of  “spying” 
made  against  him  and  in  so  doing  implicated 
U.  S.  diplomats,  military  chiefs,  and  above 
all  his  fellow  AP  correspondents. 

E&P  predicted  it  was  the  Communist  de¬ 
sign  to  attempt  to  discredit  all  Western  news¬ 
papermen  by  this  “trial”  and  to  picture  them 
all  as  government  agents  and  spies. 

This  was  exactly  the  pattern  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  tragedy  is  that  men’s  minds 
can  be  broken  by  subtle  Communist  torture 
methods  so  that  they  recite  word  by  word 
what  their  captors  have  instructed  them  to 
say.  We  have  learned  from  Robert  Vogeler, 
who  went  through  the  same  thing,  how  this 
is  done.  Another  tragedy  is  that  this  touch 
of  infamy  could  happen  in  once-democratic 
and  free  Czechoslovakia. 

People  of  the  Western  world  know  that 
the  Oatis  “confession”  is  preposterous.  We 
of  the  United  States  know  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  like  the  Associated  Press  would  never 
tolerate  such  activity  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
correspondent.  It  is  anathema  to  everything 
AP  and  the  American  press  stand  for. 

But  for  propaganda  purposes,  the  “trial” 
went  its  predetermined  way  and  who  knows 
what  deleterious  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
minds  of  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who 
may  have  been  friendly  to  the  West  at  one 
time.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  assume  that 
intelligent  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  see  through  the  machinations  of  the 
Communists.  We  must  not  forget  that  they 
are  fed  a  steady  dose  of  pap  and  prepared 
news — just  what  the  regime  wants  them  to 
have.  Only  the  airwaves,  smuggled  letters 
and  papers  can  bring  the  truth  to  them,  and 
that  can  be  only  a  trickle  compared  to  the 
Communist  propaganda. 

We  hope  that  William  Oatis  will  be  freed, 
and  soon.  Efforts  to  free  him  must  not  be 
relaxed,  he  must  not  be  abandoned.  So  far, 
the  “show”  has  been  a  propaganda  defeat  for 
us.  Perhaps,  after  the  propaganda  has  been 
played  for  all  it  is  worth,  he  will  be  released. 

CRUSADE  FOR  FREEDOM 

THE  ADVERTISING  Council  is  preparing 

a  campaign  for  newspapers,  radio,  etc.,  to 
support  the  Crusade  for  Freedom.  The 
theme  will  be  “Help  Truth  Fight  Commu¬ 
nism,  Join  the  Crusade  for  Freedom.”  Ob¬ 
jective  is  to  enroll  25  million  citizens  in  the 
crusade  and  to  raise  a  fund  of  $3,500,000  by 
popular  subscription  to  support  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  ProL  C.  H.  Sandage, 
chairman  of  the  division  of  advertising. 
School  of  Journalism  and  Communications, 
University  of  Illinois,  made  a  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  meeting  for  increased  institutional 
advertising  by  retailers. 

Put  the  two  of  them  together  and  news¬ 
papers  have  a  swell  local  angle  whereby 
local  retailers  could  support  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom  and  tie  in  patriotism  with  their 
institutional  copy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  see  a  sales 
pitch  in  this  Crusade  by  which  a  newspaper 
could  line  up  a  whole  community  to  do  a 
bang  up  organizing  drive.  The  campaign  is 
certainly  worthy  enough.  We  hope  a  lot  of 
newspapers  will  get  behind  it  in  that  way. 
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If  you  DO  give  a  hoot  for  reader-interest, 

schedule  Animal  Antics 

By  Ed  Nofziger 


PERSONAL 


MENTION 


Malcolm  T.  Brice,  editor  of 

the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-  ^ 

Register,  has  been  elected  presi-  /f— -  xX  . 

dent  of  the  Wheeling  Police  Civil  M 

Service  Commission.  i B 

William  J.  Conners,  III,  pub-  ,  | mM 

lisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  |L  ‘< 

Courier-Express,  and  Burrows  , 

Matthews,  editor,  have  received  /  \ 

a  certificate  of  appreciation  for  46» 

the  newspaper’s  support  of  Boys’ 

Club  r 

Guy  I 

an  honorary 

degree  Master 

by  the  com- 

as 

Frank  4 

manager  the 

the  Danbury  Cham-  >  |  ^  I  M 

ber  y^  /  *  ■  I  B  WJ  k  I P 

Fred  manager  J 

the  Associated  Press  in  Argentina,  B 

at  Miami 

pubhlh^r"^  oY'^the  ^Par,^  ^(TeJn')  OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENT-Edifor  Robert  U.  Brown  of  EDITOR 
K  /«?e//, Sneer  sTcSd  ne  his  *  PUBLISHER  and  Mrs.  Brown  are  pictured  as  they  boarded  a  plane 

Sher  W  pScy  W^^^lIams  who  f®"  ‘^"‘*®"’  quests  of  Reuters  at  the  Centenary  celebra- 

tatner,  w.  hercy  williams,  wno  ^.„  International  Advertising  Conference 

has  published  the  paper  since  it  before  touring  the  Continent, 

was  established  un  1930.  — 

Marsh  M.  Murdock,  assistant  /^  .»  u  •  cj'J  of  the  Dallas  Jewish  Welfare 

to  the  publisher  of  the  Wichita  On  th©  DUSUIGSS  DlCl©  Federation. 

(Kan.)  Eagle,  is  touring  Europe  '  j  James  T.  Louvau  has  been  ad- 

and  is  writing  a  series  of  articles  Charles  Linden,  advertising  vanced  to  assistant  circulation 
for  his  paper.  manager  of  the  Iron  Mountain  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 

Elden  Tuttle,  who  has  been  (Mich.)  Daily  News,  has  pur-  News. 
head  of  the  University  of  Mis-  chased  the  Humbird  (Wis.)  Enter-  Neil  Boers,  for  21  years  with 
souri’s  Department  of  Advertising  peise  and  the  Town  <S  Country  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
Sales  and  advertising  ’manager  of  Shopper  at  Black  River  Falls,  is  now  circulation  manager  of  the 
the  Columbia  Missourian,  has  be-  Wis.,  from  Henry  Quartemont,  Whittier  (Calif.)  News. 
come  vicepresident  and  advertis-  MR-  Linden  previously  was  in  the  Charles  (Chuck)  Hogan  has 
ing  manager  of  the  Shelbyville  newspaper  business  at  Winona,  resigned  as  advertising  manager  of 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Times-Gazette.  Minn.,  for  13  years.  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus  to  sell 

Joseph  Sagmaster.  Cincinnati  Sam  R.  Bloom,  advertising  di-  appliances.  Before  joining  the 

(O.)  Times-Star  associate  editor  rector  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  staff  three  years  ago,  he  was  for 
and  foreign  news  analyst,  has  gone  Herald,  is  the  newly  elected  presi-  (Continued  on  next  page) 


ever-increasing 
popularity  is  proof 
that  the  quiet  little 
man  is  just  the 
medicine  for  these 
troublous  times. 


Everyon*  gets  a  kick  out  of 
animal  pictures — and  your  read¬ 
ers  will  doubly-enjoy  Nofziger's 
zany  zoo,  where  the  animals  talk 
like  people.  In  filler  space,  "Ani¬ 
mal  Antics"  does  a  full-size  fea¬ 
ture  job  of  building  reader-in¬ 
terest.  Send  today  for  proofs  of 
this  45-line,  6-times-weekly  fea¬ 
ture— and  see  for  yourselfl 


Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  samples  and  rales 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


'Aren't  you  ashamed — afraid  of 


211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6 
Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Mgr. 


Bulletin,  is  on  six  months  of  active 
service  with  the  Air  Force,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Air  War  College  of 
Maxwell  Air  Base,  Ala.,  with  his 
wartime  rank  of  colonel.  He  is 
president  of  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  professional  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

J.  Clifford  McDowell,  Pacific 
Coast  news  manager  for  Acme 
Newspictures,  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  following  three  months 
of  duty  with  the  Navy.  Com¬ 
mander  McDowell  inspected  the 
Navy’s  photographic  activities  in 
a  tour  of  the  Far  East. 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  H.  Callahan, 
ex-staff  photographer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  arrived  in 
Germany  for  a  three-year  tour  of 
duty  as  a  personnel  officer.  His 
brother,  William,  is  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Times. 
Daniel  O’Connor,  editorial 


PERSONAL 

_ continued  from  page  43 

many  years  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal. 

John  B.  Koepf,  onetime  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post  promotion  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  associate 
chief  of  the  radio-television  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Savings  Bond  campaign 
in  Washington. 

Forrest  Jordan,  business  office 
accountant  for  Glendale  (Calif.) 

News-Press  for  the  last  few 
months,  has  returned  to  his  home 
in  San  Francisco.  Carlton 
Wright,  formerly  with  News- 
Press  who  has  been  with  the  office 
of  Southern  California  Associated 
Newspapers  in  Los  Angeles,  re¬ 
places  him. 

William  J.  Johnson,  formerly 
a  district  manager  for  the  Tacoma  room  copyboy,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
(Wash.)  Times,  is  now  circulation  Times,  has  joined  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Al  Roth,  district  circulation 
manager  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  for  active  service  July 
15. 

Arthur  C.  Sennate,  former 
news  reporter  for  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  reported  for 
active  duty  as  Public  Information 
Specialist  in  the  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  of  the  1802nd  Airways 
and  Air  Communications  Service, 
Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


By  Trent 


manager  of  the  Madera  (Calif.) 
News-Tribune. 

Ron  Gardner,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
and  Tribune. 

In  Military  Service 

Thor  M.  Smith,  associate  busi- 
ness  manager,  San  Francisco  Call- 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Miss  Frances  DeWolf,  society 


and  Mrs.  Stock  are  parents  of  a 
baby  boy,  David  Dennis. 

Ann  Hicks,  formerly  on  the 
United  Press  Senate  staff,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  reporting  on  the  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

William  H.  W.  Anderson,  who 
has  worked  on  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  Associated  Press  and  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  has  been  named 


M.'rc'rSrtS^d'^rpSdSS  editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re-  director  of  publicity  for  the  Vir- 
!;  Fourth  Eiuta,  March  1,  1894;  public,  sailed  Tuesday  from  New  State  Highway  Commission. 

Adrtr-  v«rir  thA  FrArv-b  linAr  Ha  He  was  named  to  the  temporary 


York  on  the  French  liner  De 
Grasse  for  a  tour  of  Europe. 

William  J.  Barney,  rotogravure 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  was  winner  of 
the  fourth  annual  playwriting 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Western 
New  York  Branch,  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  and  the 
Lake  Shore  Play  House,  Inc.  One 
of  the  judges  was  Mary  F.  Nash, 
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Mneotton  Editor;  JaiiEa  Coluhol  Rat 

Ebwir,  EawiRRBOU.RoBEETB.McIinTEE,  OI  me  juages  was  MARY  r.  IN  ASH,  ~  j™... 

drama  critic  of  the  Buffalo  Even-  African  College, 

jtrrrarrA  H. - - -  «  Turkey,  and  has  traveled  ex 


temporary 
position  to  replace  Robert  E. 
Steele,  III,  on  military  leave  with 
the  Navy. 

Robert  Ramaker  has  been 
named  East  Hartford  reporter  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 
He  attended  Yale  University  and 
Trinity  College,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1948.  He  taught 
school  for  one  and  one-half  years 


Eottorck  Manattr;  Jahet  Hailett,  Lirorion, 
CyBtEi  T.  Stuabt,  PnUitkrr;  Leach  Lahet, 
Jdorrtinnt  Mancttr;  Bebhadette  Bobbies, 
Jdotrtunt  Production  Manattr;  Wn.  L. 

Art — Cofy-^-Crratior;  Robebt  P. 
Jot,  Dtrretor  o/  Circulation;  Geobge  H. 
Stbate,  Circulation  Manattr;  Eteltm  Z. 
KotojAT,  CtasjiM  Manattr. 
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ing  News. 

Doris  Herzig,  formerly  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  Tide  magazine,  has  been 
appointed  public  relations  director 
-  of  the  Lamp  and  Shade  Institute 


MEtropotitan  0823-OS24-0825. _ 

Ckicate  Bnreau,  SIO  London  GuaranUt  ti 
Accident  Btdj^  360  Ifortk  Mickiton  Aor.,  Cki- 
cato  /,  lU.  Td.  STste  2-4898-90;  Geobge  A. 
Bbahdehbubc,  Editor;  Habbt  K.  Blace, 

Adotrtisint  Rtprueniotm. _ 

Pkiladelpkia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
BUt.,Dtk  and  Market  Su.,  Pkiladelpkia  3, 
Pf-  Tel.  RIttenhooM  S-4582,  Joseph  W. 
Dbaoohetti. 


Edward  J.  Velarde,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  telegraph  editor  for 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  and 
once  head  of  the  Santa  Ana  Col¬ 
lege  News  Bureau,  has  been 
added  to  the  ABC  publicity  staff, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  to  cover  day¬ 
time  television. 

William  Girgash,  formerly 


Geatt  Editor,  Campbell  Watsoh,  Mills 
JWfv  Sa»  Francisco  4,  Ttl.  Gsrfield  1-7950. 

Dwecah  pf^S^^miUu  Ravenna  bureau  manager,  and 

4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7960;  DoN  Plath,  recently  of  Salt  Lake 
DunEirk*8-4i5i.**^‘^^  ^  5.  Tel.  City,  have  been  added  to  the 

Uidon,  Entlond  QAue;  Allah  Delapohs',  SportS  Staff  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
^•ooxn-,3eHyd^arkMansions,Maryltkont  Beacon  Journal.  CrAIG  WILSON, 
^  — ; -  recent  University  of  Michigan 


Pjrts,  France,  Editor,  G.  Lahgelaar,  48, 
Avnue  d«  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
od  Ebitob  a  Publubeb  ere  srailable  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  nie  Duphot, 

rmis  fler)  France. _ 

^haitar  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulstioat. 


University  of  Michigan 
graduate,  has  taken  over  the  Ra¬ 
venna  bureau. 

Robert  Stock  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post, 


tensively  in  the  Near  East. 

Jim  Callaghan,  former  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls  correspondent,  has 
joined  the  state  desk  of  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal.  Milt  Freu- 
DENHEiM  has  left  that  desk  for 
a  roving  reporter-features  assign¬ 
ment. 

David  J.  Lippert  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  State  Capital  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Madison,  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  for  a  year. 
After  graduating  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  with  an  M.A.,  Mr.  Lippert 
worked  for  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
Evening  News  and  the  Madison 
Capital  Times. 

John  E.  Friedell,  reporter  and 
photographer  for  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Evening  Times,  has  been 
awarded  honorable  mention  for  a 
short  story  by  the  Wisconsin  Rural 
Writers  Association. 

Joanne  Moose,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 


versity  journalism  major,  has 
joined  the  society  staff  of  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal  for 
the  summer  months. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  returned  to  his  active 
new^aper  duties  after  having  been 
ill  since  he  suffered  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  in  Denver  on  May  28  on  his 
return  trip  from  the  ANPA  and 
ASNE  conventions. 

Sam  Ragan,  managing  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Mrs.  Ragan  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Ann  Tal- 
MADGE,  bom  July  5.  Mrs.  Ragan, 
the  former  Marjorie  Usher,  has 
worked  on  the  news  staffs  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald, 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star  and 
Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Independent. 

Jack  McDonald,  sports  editor, 
Spn  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  honey¬ 
mooned  in  Hawaii  with  the  for¬ 
mer  Helen  MacLeod  Sheffer 
following  a  late  June  wedding. 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist,  formerly 
of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Statesman  and 
Idaho  Falls  Post-Register,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  for 
the  summer.  Next  fall  he  will 
be  on  the  school  of  journalism 
faculty  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Robert  Lathrop,  president  of 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  a  local  staff 
member  of  the  Great  Falls  Leader, 
has  taken  a  year’s  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  care  for  his  invalid 
mother  at  Eugene,  Ore.  William 
(Scotty)  James  of  the  Great 
Falls  Guild  will  move  up  from  the 
vicepresidency  until  the  next  guild 
election  early  in  1952. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burtis,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism  in  June,  has  joined  the 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus  as 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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U.P.  Appoints 
4  Managers 
For  Europe 

London — A.  L.  Bradford,  vice- 
president  and  general  European 
manager  of  the  United  Press,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
new  managers  for  four  United 
Press  bureaus  in  Europe.  They 
are: 

Roger  Tatarian,  former  London 


Korry  Tatarian 

bureau  manager,  manager  for 
Italy,  with  headquarters  in  Rome. 

Joseph  W.  Grigg,  former  mana¬ 
ger  for  France,  manager  for  Ger¬ 
many,  with  headquarters  in  Frank¬ 
furt. 

Jack  V.  Fox,  former  night 
manager  in  London,  manager  for 
Great  Britain,  with  headquarters 
in  Jjondon. 


Fox  Grigg 

Edward  M.  Korry,  former  Bal¬ 
kan  correspondent  and  bureau 
manager  for  Berlin,  manager  for 
France,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Tatarian  joined  the  U.P. 
in  Fresno,  Calif.,  in  1938.  He 
held  important  assignments  in  San 
Francisco,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  before  he 
came  to  London  in  1949. 

Mr.  Grigg  joined  U.P.  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1934.  Before  the  war  he 
worked  in  the  Berlin  bureau, 
where  he  was  manager  when  Ger¬ 
many  declared  war  against  the 
United  States.  After  assignments 
in  Washington  and  New  York  he 
Was  made  London  bureau  mana¬ 
ger  and  then  manager  for  France 
in  September,  1944. 

Mr.  Fox  joined  U.P.  in  1940, 
in  Kansas  City.  After  assignments 
in  Denver  and  New  York  he  came 
to  London  in  1950. 

Mr.  Korry  joined  the  U.P.  in 
New  York  in  1943.  His  assign¬ 
ments  since  then  have  included  a 
^r  of  duty  in  London  and  one 
in  Belgrade,  as  Balkan  corre¬ 
spondent,  before  he  became  night 
bureau  manager  in  Berlin. 
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a  general  news  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer. 

William  E.  Brandt,  for  many 
years  a  sports  writer  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Ledger  and  for  10 
years  public  relations  director  for 
the  National  League,  has  been 
named  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Osteopathy. 

Betty  Hardesty,  one  -  time 
sports  writer,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Ledger,  has  rejoined  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Philadelphia 
arena. 

Ed  Hale  has  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News. 

Madonna  Todd  Bartlett  has 
resigned  as  continuity  writer  for 
KCBS,  San  Francisco,  to  join  her 
husband,  Allan  C.  Bartlett,  in 
publishing  the  Point  Reyes 
(Calif.)  Baywood  Press.  Both 
formerly  were  with  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

Leo  Batt,  former  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Van  Nuys  bureau, 
has  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
staff  as  police  reporter. 

Mary  Key  Wynne,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Sanders- 
ville  (Ga.)  Progress,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  McDuffie  (Ga.) 
Progress  as  advertising  manager 
and  news  editor.  Miss  Wynne  is 
a  former  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  reporter  and  is  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Southern  Hard¬ 
ware. 

Richard  Madden,  a  student  at 
Indiana  University,  has  been  added 
to  the  copydesk  staff  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Tom  Hageman,  formerly  on  a 
Huntington  Park  newspaper,  is  the 
new  wire  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Burbank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 
Marjorie  Kenck,  former  police 
reporter,  is  now  doing  publicity 
for  Lockheed  Air  Terminal. 

Betty  Wilkison,  formerly  of 
the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  She  re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  last  year 
in  an  Associated  Press  feature 
writing  contest. 

Anne  Gowen,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 
a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Brunswick  (Ga.)  News,  is  work¬ 
ing  in  the  newsroom  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  during 
the  summer. 

Harry  M.  Beardsley,  Chicago 
Daily  News  editorial  writer  and 
reporter  for  25  years,  was  honored 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Illinois  State  Senate.  Mr.  Beards¬ 
ley  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks, 
but  is  reported  to  be  recovering  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Art  Emery,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Times-Newspapers,  has  joined  the 
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news  desk  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers. 

Ray  Borst,  chief  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  Albany 
bureau,  is  the  only  newspaperman 
accompanying  New  York’s  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  his  trip  to 
the  Far  East. 

Murray  Reed,  executive  city 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Reed  recently 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  an¬ 
niversary.  They  went  to  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo.,  where  they  were  mar¬ 
ried,  and  had  three  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  wedding  guests  present  at  their 
golden  wedding  dinner.  The  event 
took  place  on  Mr.  Reed’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  was  not  generally  known, 
but  Milwaukee  friends  learned  of 
it  and  surprised  the  couple  with 
flowers  and  congratulatory  gifts 
sent  to  Warrensburg. 

William  Thorson  now  heads 
Los  Angeles  City  News  Service 
bureau  in  Burbank. 

Paul  Wallace,  Canton  (O.) 
Repository,  has  been  made  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls  correspondent  for  the 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal, 

John  Rudy,  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  DePauw  University,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  as  a  reporter. 

Edgar  E.  Easterly,  Jr..  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Ohio  state  editor  at 
Ckilumbus,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  bureau  at  Louisville,  to 
supervise  AP  operations  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Mr.  Easterly  has  been 
on  the  Columbus  staff  since  1934. 
Before  that  he  held  AP  assi^- 
ments  at  Milwaukee  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  worked  on  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  the  Muscatine 
(la.)  Free  Press  and  the  Johnson 
City  (Tenn.)  Chronicle. 

Bill  McGrotha,  formerly  with 
the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Sports  Editor 
Furman  Bisher  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution.  Marion 
Gaines,  of  Emory  University,  is 
also  a  new  meml^r  of  the  staff. 

Herman  Hancock,  veteran  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  has  had  a  new  $17,- 
000  1,000-gallon  hose  wagon  and 
pumper  of  the  Atlanta  Fire  De¬ 
partment  named  for  him.  The  fire 
wagon  is  the  first  to  be  named  for 
a  newsman  in  Atlanta. 

Jack  Robinson,  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  has  resigned  to  acc^t  a 
position  as  news  editor  for  the 
Harvey  County  News,  Newton, 
Kan. 

Frank  Good,  make-up  editor 
for  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon, 
has  submitted  his  resignation  to 
become  associated  with  Cessna 
Aircraft  Co. 

Charles  J.  Stone,  general  as- 
assignments  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  resigned  to  become  an 
investigator  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization. 

Paul  Miner,  who  has  been  at¬ 
tending  Wichita  University,  has 
returned  to  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  and  is  covering  the  Federal 
Building.  He  succeeds  Keith 


Helms,  who  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  and  is  stationed  at 
Quantico,  Va. 

Frank  LaL,  who  owns  interests 
in  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Times,  the 
Macksville  (Kan.)  Enterprise  and 
the  St.  John  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital, 
has  been  named  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  in  Wichita. 

Mark  Clutter,  who  has  been 
in  the  public  relations  field  in 
Wichita,  Kan.,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

Tom  Shriver  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News  to  take  a  publicity 
post  with  the  Republican  Party. 

Allyn  H.  Jones,  veteran  city 
hall  reporter  for  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press-Union  Newspapers, 
received  the  annual  “Golden  Quill 
Award”  of  the  Press  Club  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  for  the  outstanding 
story  during  the  past  year  by  a 
South  Jersey  news  writer. 

Stewart  Steele,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  is  now  in 
railroad  work  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ted  Craig,  school  reporter  for 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  employment  at 
the  Boeing  Airplane  Co. 

Robert  Carman,  who  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  the  spring  from  Harvard 
University,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle. 

W.  A.  Ceperley,  city  editor  for 
17  years,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat  &  Leader,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hugh  Harrison,  retired. 
Bob  Feeney,  columnist  and  re¬ 
porter,  became  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page;  Darrell  Doyle,  wire 
editor,  was  made  city  editor;  Paul 
Conway  became  telegraph  editor. 


Wedding  Bells 


John  Ham  Noyes,  editorial 
staff,  Dayton  (O.)  News,  to  Miss 
Clarabel  Grier,  Middleton,  O., 
July  7.  Mr.  Noyes  is  a  grandson 
of  the  late  Frank  E.  Noyes,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Marinette 
(Wis.)  Eagle  Star,  and  a  nephew 
of  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  publisher 
of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe. 

Bernard  Casserly,  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Townsend,  pub¬ 
licity  office,  Radisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  June  23. 

Joseph  W,  Shoquist,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  swing  man, 
and  Dorothy  Lee  Ormond,  Rig¬ 
by,  Ida.,  July  1. 

WiLLUM  Aylward,  circulation 
department  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Dorothy 
Stampfli,  classified  department, 
June  30. 

Miss  Patricia  Eileen  Cc*.e- 
MAN,  formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  and 
Mark  Benjamin  Squires. 

John  C.  Bloomquist,  reporter, 
Hartford  ((Donn.)  Times,  and 
Myrtle  E.  Hedin,  June  30. 
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SYNDICATES 


Papers  Explore  Ways 
To  Save  Comics  Space 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Oklahoma  Traveler 

Wally  Carlson,  who  draws 
“Mostly  Malarky”  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 


347  Receive 
Gem-Studded 


Syndicate,  was  recently  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Guy  Fowler’s  “All  in  a 
Day”  column  in  the  Bartlesville 
(Okla.)  Examiner-Enterprise.  The 
occasion  was  the  visit  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlson  to  Bartlesville. 


Service  Pins 

Fort  Worth — Solid  gold  pins, 
variously  studded  with  diamonds, 
emeralds,  sapphires  and  rubies, 
were  presented  to  347  employes  of 


Mr.  Fowler  reported  that  Mr.  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 

Confronted  with  the  continu-  are  separated  from  each  other  Carlson  had  never  missed  a  dead-  its  affiliate.  Station  WBAP-TV, 

ing  newsprint  shortage  and  the  by  only  a  one-point  rule.  This  line  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  here  July  8. 

latest  price  increase,  some  news-  method  is  in  use  particularly  quoted  him  as  saying:  Seven  employes  received  pins  de¬ 
papers  are  beginning  to  economize  among  tabloid  papers.  “Yes,  cartoons  are  supposed  to  noting  40  years  or  more  service, 

on  the  amount  of  space  devoted  Bucking  the  trend  is  the  Balti-  be  funny.  But  if  they’re  good  One  person  received  a  35-year  pin, 
to  comic  strips.  more  News-Post,  which  enlarges  there’s  more  behind  them  than  60  employes  got  25-year  awards. 

With  major  syndicates  sched-  “Hopalong  Cassidy”  to  a  width  of  humor.  There’s  human  nature.  A  38  were  given  20-year  pins,  42  re- 


uled  to  standardize  their  Sunday  eight  columns  and  a  414  inch 
comic  pages  at  a  width  of  13Vi  depth,  running  it  across  the  top 
inches  at  the  end  of  this  year,  of  the  daily  comics  page, 
editors  are  concentrating  their  ef- 

forts  on  condensing  the  daily  Tarzon  ol  the  Apes  Trapped 
strips.  In  French  Political  Jungle 

Among  the  pioneers  in  this  de-  United  Feature  Syndicate  re¬ 


cartoonist  writes  in  drawings,  an  ceived  15-year  pins,  10-year  awards 
editorial  writer  does  it  in  words,  went  to  75  people  and  five-year 
It’s  all  the  same.  The  purpose  is  pins  were  presented  101  employes, 
the  same — to  give  people  a  smile  The  newspaper  and  station  em- 
and  a  thought.”  ploy  713  persons. 

■  Three-point  diamonds  studded 

the  pins  given  employes  with  25 


velopment  is  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  which  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  its  features 
when  it  bought  the  New  York 
Sun  last  year.  The  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  now  crams  about 
16  comic  strips,  nine  humor  panels 
and  a  crossword  puzzle  into  IV2 
pages. 

This  is  done  by  reducing  the 
depth  of  the  strip’s  first  panel  and 
inserting  the  title  in  the  space 
saved.  No  bylines  are  used  with 
comic  strips.  The  W-T  &  S  also 
reduces  all  strips  to  a  depth  of 
about  214  inches  by  trimming  non- 
essential  space  at  top  and  bottom. 

Syndicates  have  been  asked  to 
instruct  artists  to  leave  leeway  for 
this  puipose.  Humor  panels  are 
also  subject  to  reduction  and  trim¬ 
ming,  and  captions  are  reset 
where  space-saving  can  be  ef¬ 
fected. 

Full  Page  Paste-Up 

No  mats  are  used  in  the  W-T 
&  S  process.  Trimming  and  re¬ 
touching  of  panel  borders  is  done 
on  glossy  proofs  by  a  staff  artist. 
Proofs  are  pasted  up  in  page  lay¬ 
out,  and  an  engraving  is  made  of 
the  entire  page. 

To  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
white  space — strips  are  only  % 
of  an  inch  apart — an  attempt  is 
made  to  alternate  predominantly 
dark  strips  with  lighter  ones.  Fea¬ 
ture  Editor  Leonard  Falkner  re¬ 
ports  this  has  resulted  in  consid¬ 
erable  newsprint  saving  with  no 
unfavorable  reader  response. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Bulletin 
and  the  Inquirer  also  insert  the 


ports  that  Tarzan,  hero  of  comics, 
novels  and  motion  pictures,  has 
become  a  center  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  in  France. 

The  Tarzan  comic  strip  may 
soon  be  banned  in  France  on 
grounds  that  it  is  “anti-educative.” 
Tarzan  was  first  threatened  last 
year,  but  after  investigation  by  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
it  was  decided  to  allow  publica¬ 
tion  to  continue. 

The  censorship  committee  has 
now  ruled  that  while  publication 
of  daily  strips  is  permissible,  books 
containing  complete  sequences 
must  be  banned.  Since  identical 
material  is  used  in  both  forms  of 
publication,  publishers  in  France 
and  elsewhere  are  utterly  con¬ 
fused  by  the  ruling. 

The  censorship  committee  is 
partly  political,  and  seems  to  be 
split  between  pro-Tarzan  and  anti- 
Tarzan  members.  The  division  is 
apparently  along  party  lines. 

Dudley  Fisher  Dies  at  61; 
Aides  Continue  Features 

Dudley  Fisher,  61,  creator  of 
“Right  Around  Home”  and 
“Myrtle”  for  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  died  July  10  at  Rockport, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  vacationing. 

A  native  of  Columbus,  Mr. 
Fisher  joined  the  art  department 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch  “on  a 
temporary  basis”  in  1911,  while  a 
student  at  Ohio  State  University. 
For  nineteen  years  he  created  a 
weekly  page  of  illustrated  jingles 
for  the  paper. 

He  began  “Right  Around  Home” 
as  a  Sunday  feature  for  the  Dis- 


W.  E.  Scripps  Marks 
50th  Anniversary 

Detroit — More  than  200  guests 
attended  a  party  at  the  Bloomfield 
Hills  Country  Club  June  27  to 
celebrate  the  golden  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
E.  Scripps.  Mr.  Scripps  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Scripps’  children,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  John  Scripps, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Spitzley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Warren 
Scripps,  and  their  grandchildren, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Gardner 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Scripps 
III. 

This  is  the  fifth  golden  wedding 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  Scripps  fam¬ 
ily.  The  others  were  anniversaries 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Whit¬ 
comb  (Anna  Scripps),  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  C.  Booth  (Ellen 
Scripps),  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Kel- 
log  (Florence  Scripps)  and  the 
late  Mr.  Kellog,  and  Mrs.  Griffith 
Ogden  Ellis  (Winifred  Scripps) 
and  the  late  Mr.  Ellis. 

■ 

Strip-Tease  Exposure 
Brings  Caie  Cleanup 

Woonsocket,  R.  I.  —  Trouble 
came  thick  and  fast  for  the  villege 
of  Manville,  located  in  the  town 
of  Lincoln  and  bordering  Woon¬ 
socket,  following  a  story  in  the 
Woonsocket  Call  that  strip-teasers 
were  attracting  heavy  week-end 
trade  in  cafes  there. 

The  Call  story  stressed  the  fact 


years  or  more  service. 

Twenty-year  pins  were  set  with 
emeralds,  15-year  pins  with  blue 
sapphires  and  10-year  pins  with 
rubies. 

Officers  of  the  firm  were  given 
special  diamond-studded  pins  in  a 
surprise  presentation.  They  were 
Amon  Carter,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Vicepresident  and  General 
Manager  Bert  N.  Honea,  Vicepres¬ 
ident  Harold  V.  Hough,  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Editor  James  M.  North 
and  Vicepresident  Harold  V. 
Hough,  director  of  circulation,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television. 

Employes  and  their  wives  and 
husbands  were  served  a  buffet 
luncheon  before  the  ceremonies. 

■ 

Pepsodent  Plum  Goes 
To  McCann-Erickson 

Account  changes  came  thick 
and  fast  this  week.  Lever  Bros. 
Co.  yanked  its  Pepsodent  Division 
from  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  gave 
it  to  McCann-Erickson,  effective 
Oct.  1. 

In  Chicago,  Maxon,  Inc.,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  last  week’s  coup  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  account 
(E&P,  July  7,  page  13)  by  grab¬ 
bing  off  the  $850,()00-budgeted 
Mohawk  Carpet  Co,  But  Maxon 
lost  Drewrys  Ltd.  ale,  to  McFar¬ 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Drewrys  spent  $200,000  in  news¬ 
paper  ads  in  1950. 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,  ap¬ 
pointed  Young  &  Rubicam  to 
handle  its  White  Owl  cigars  effec¬ 
tive  July  16. 


name  of  the  comic  strip  into  the  patch  in  1937,  and  it  was  soon 
top  of  the  first  panel.  These  pa-  syndicated  by  King  Features.  In 
pers  use  mats,  and  insert  the  name  1942  he  started  “Myrtle”  as  a 
by  cutting  into  the  engraving.  The  daily  comic  strip  based  on  the 
Inquirer  also  trims  strips  at  the  Sunday  feature, 
bottom  and  occasionally  omits  Mr.  Fisher  attributed  the  suc- 
a  non-essential  panel  from  a  daily  cess  of  his  features  to  the  fact  that 
sequence.  they  portrayed  “just  you  and  me 

A  number  of  newspapers,  in-  and  our  friends,  so  we  read  it  and 
eluding  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou-  chuckle.” 

rier-Express,  which  recently  com-  The  syndicate  has  announced 
pressed  its  two  comics  pages  into  that  by  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
a  single  page,  have  begun  to  run  Fisher  both  features  will  be  con- 
the  title  of  the  strip  vertically  at  tinued  by  Mr.  Fisher’s  assistants 
the  left  of  the  first  panel.  Strips  without  any  break  in  continuity. 


that  Woonsocket  s  once-fabulous  '{{eCOrd'  PreSS  CoiPS 
night  spot  business  had  been  driven  ■rk  •  e  r 

elsewhere  by  newspaper  exposes,  l^U©  in  oan  rronClSCO 
but  the  business  did  not  have  far  San  Francisco  —  There  are 
to  go — just  over  the  line  into  Man-  forecasts  that  the  Japan  peace 
ville.  treaty  sessions  here  Sept.  4-8  may 

State  liquor  control  agents  draw  the  greatest  press  coverage 
stepped  into  the  picture,  and  six  of  any  Coast  event  since  the 
cafe  owners  were  summoned  to  United  Nations  was  organized  in 
appear  for  hearings.  1945. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  September  promises  to  be  press 
followed  with  an  editorial  blaming  month  in  San  Francisco,  with  the 
Lincoln  police  and  licensing  au-  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
thorities  for  allowing  such  wide-  tors’  convention  scheduled  for 
open  violations  to  exist.  Sept.  26-29. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

J-Schools  Don*t  Expect 
Drastic  Student  Drop 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Journalism  enrollments  will  be 
smaller  next  Fall — ^but  student 
drop-off  will  be  considerably  less 
than  was  so  gloomily  predicted 
during  the  scare  period  last 
school  year. 

That  seems  to  be  majority  think¬ 
ing  among  directors  of  90  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism  cir¬ 
cularize  by  E  &  P  questionnaire. 

How  much  of  a  student  de¬ 
crease  is  expected  varies  from 
school  to  school — .but  10  to  15% 
is  the  median  of  figures  reported. 

Three  schools  anticipate  in¬ 
creased  enrollments,  several  others 
wouldn’t  be  surprised.  Twenty- 
eight  expect  no  decease,  48  fore¬ 
see  drops  ranging  from  5  to  25%. 

Of  these,  29  expect  about  a 
10%  reduced  enrollment. 

Predictions  of  enrollment  dis¬ 
asters  for  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  prevalent  last  year  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  heavy  recruitment 
programs  by  the  military,  won’t 
materialize — at  least  this  year — 
most  of  the  respondents  agree. 


Says  George  Simmons  of  Tu- 
lane: 

“The  military  status  of  college 
students  has  been  clarified  consid¬ 
erably.  .  .  .  Now,  barring  a  large- 
scale  step-up  of  military  opera¬ 
tions,  the  outlook  for  the  Fall  is 
that  general  enrollment  will  equal 
that  of  1950-51.” 

Robert  X.  Graham  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  who  predicts  a  7  or  8% 
drop  in  journalism  attendance  at 
the  “Cathedral  of  Learning,”  puts 
it  like  this: 

“Without  the  aid  of  a  fortune 
teller’s  equipment  I  believe  I  can 
predict  enrollments  will  be  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  officials  have 
guessed.  Reasons:  Postponed 
drafting  of  college  students, 
R.O.T.C.  programs  enlarged,  re¬ 
turn  to  civilian  life  of  military 
personnel.” 

Wesley  H.  Maurer  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  adds,  “While 
the  university  anticipates  an  en¬ 
rollment  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  of  the  past  two  or  three 


This  is  the 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

IMMEDIATE  TRADING  AREA. 


The  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.)  in  its  Service-Ad,  repro¬ 
duced  here  from  the  SRDS  News¬ 
paper  book,  moves  right  into  one 
of  the  newspaper  buyer’s  tough¬ 
est  problems  —  “Wbich  papers 
deliver  the  markets  we  want?” 
This  Service-Ad  provides  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Sioux  Falls  trading 
area.  A  newspaper  buyer  will 
love  this  —  particularly  if  he’s 
working  under  pressures  that 
might  rule  out  more  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Many  newspapers  are  providing 
additional  information  in  Service- 


Ik  •>  Oy  Zm  Nm  CM«r 


ORMWi  MCOU  ft  WIMUM 


Serviet-Ads  1!k*  this  supplament  data 
in  the  SRDS  Newspaper  book  with  use¬ 
ful  Information  that  helps  buyers  buy. 


Ads  near  their  SRDS  listings,  and 
also  near  their  market  data  in 
Consumer  Markets,  to  remind 
media  buyers  of  important  facts 
.  .  .  when  they’re  looking  for  the 
best  papers  to  use — or  defending 
the  papers  they  choose. 
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For  MORE 
media  facts 
look  at  the 
"Service- 
Ads" 

♦ehtuheS  by  Standard  Rote  A  Dote  Service.  Inc. 
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years,  this  decrease  will  not  be  as 
large  as  appeared  the  case  six 
months  ago. 

“It  now  appears  on  the  basis 
of  present  manpower  policy  and 
the  operation  of  selective  service 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lege  students  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  work.” 

Several  journalism  heads  sug¬ 
gest  that  low-point  in  student  en¬ 
rollments  may  already  have  been 
reached,  and  that  things  will  look 
up  from  here  on. 

Says  Ralph  D.  Casey  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  reports  (with  qualifi¬ 
cations)  a  possible  15%  drop  at 
his  school  of  journalism  next  Fall: 

“It  is  our  impression  that  we 
shall  fare  pretty  well  despite  the 
falling  off  of  GI  registration  and 
the  drain  on  the  student  body 
through  calls  into  service. 

“As  far  as  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  is  concerned,  we  took  the 
sharpest  drop  after  the  Spring 
term  of  1949,  and  have  had  a 
climb  back  since.  The  enrollment 
of  graduate  students  has  increased 
sharply  in  the  past  two  years  .  .  . 
and  inquiries  from  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  who  plan  to  enroll  in  jour¬ 
nalism  next  year  have  been 
heavy.” 

C.  E.  Bounds  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  who  anticipates  a  10 
to  15%  student  decrease  in  his  de¬ 
partment,  believes  “journalism  en¬ 
rollments  may  go  a  little  lower, 
then  should  climb  steadily.” 

“Enrollment  will  depend  upon 
two  factors,”  he  says — “the  draft, 
and  the  amount  of  money  left 
after  taxes  for  parents  to  spend  on 
educating  their  children. 

“Enrollment  is  also  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  size  of  appropri¬ 
ations  to  state  schools  from  their 
legislatures.  A  small  and  inade¬ 
quate  appropriation  means  smaller 
course  offerings  and  less  appeal  to 
the  students.” 

Expecting  Increases 

Quintus  C.  Wilson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  Gordon  Sabine  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  Elbridge 
Colby  of  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  are  among  those  expecting 
student  increases. 

The  programs  at  Utah  and 
George  Washington  are  new  and 
growing;  while  from  25  to  30  for¬ 
eign  students  will  augment  attend¬ 
ance  at  Oregon. 

On  the  more  pessimistic  side 
are  Robert  D.  Rhi^e  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver,  who  thinks  en¬ 
rollment  drop  might  amount  to  a 
third,  and  some  dozen  others  pre¬ 
dicting  up  to  25%  fewer  students 
for  their  programs. 

For  example,  James  N.  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Washington  University  of 
St.  Louis,  looks  for  a  20%  drop; 
O.  J.  Coffin,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  15  to  25%;  R.  M.  Bliss, 
Drake  University,  25%;  Henry  E. 
Birdsong,  Temple  University, 
about  15  to  20%;  Freeman  H. 
Beets,  Oklahoma  Baptist,  20%; 
DeForest  O’Dell,  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity,  24%;  Clement  E.  Trout,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  A.  and  M.,  20%  “or  less.” 

From  the  University  of  Georgia, 


John  A.  Drewry  reports  a  change 
in  Georgia  public  school  organ¬ 
ization  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
an  anticipated  25%  drop.  Says 
Dean  Drewry: 

“In  Georgia,  college  enrollments 
will  be  reduced  for  two  reasons. 
There  will  be  fewer  veterans.  And 
we  are  in  a  transition  stage  from 
an  11-year  to  a  12-year  high 
school  system.  This  means  that 
there  will  be  fewer  entering  fresh¬ 
men  in  September.” 

George  H.  Phillips  of  South 
Dakota  state  college  reports  a 
25%  drop  in  applications  received 
from  freshmen 

“In  journalism,”  he  added,  “it 
just  happens  that  we  will  have 
more  seniors  than  we  had  last  year 
— nearly  twice  as  many,  in  fact.” 

At  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  change  in  the  war  and  draft 
situation  has  resulted  in  progres¬ 
sive  revision  of  enrollment  predic¬ 
tions.  “SMU  administrators  first 
felt  we  would  have  a  drop  of 
about  one-third  in  male  enroll¬ 
ment,”  says  E.  L.  Callihan.  “They 
now  have  revised  this  to  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth  drop  in  male  en¬ 
rollment. 

“Practically  no  drop  in  enroll¬ 
ment  of  women  is  anticipated,  as 
we  have  not  been  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  all  women  applicants  in 
the  past  because  of  limited  dormi¬ 
tory  facilities.” 

Among  the  larger  schools  of 
journalism,  Ohio  State  University 
expects  little  or  no  decline  in  en¬ 
rollment;  University  of  Illinois  ex¬ 
pects  a  drop  of  10%,  according 
to  Fred  S.  Siebert;  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  a  5  to  10%  drop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leslie  Moeller. 

Earl  English  predicts  a  15% 
drop  at  Missouri;  Ralph  O.  Naf- 
ziger  foresees  a  10%  reduction  at 
Wisconsin;  Paul  J.  Thompson  of 
University  of  Texas  anticipates  a 
10%  cut  there. 

{Next  week-.  Faculty  cuts.) 
m 

12  Carriers  Receive 
$200  Scholarships 

Des  Moines — Twelve  outstand¬ 
ing  carrier  salesmen  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  received  $200  college  schol¬ 
arships  awarded  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  marking  the  19th  consecutive 
year  the  award  has  been  made. 

Publisher  Luther  L.  Hill  and 
E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  distributed  the  certificates  at 
a  (finner  at  which  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
assistant  circulation  manager,  pre¬ 
selection  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  carriers’  scholastic  records, 
their  activity  in  school,  church 
and  community  affairs,  and  their 
performance  on  their  routes. 
Average  savings  in  bank  and  bond 
accounts  was  in  excess  of  $500. 

*  «  * 

Eight  outstanding  graduates 
from  the  carrier  ranks  of  the  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  and 
Journal-Gazette  won  scholarship 
awards,  averaging  $450  each.  The 
eight  winners  were  chosen  from  a 
field  of  20  applicants. 
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Want  to  know  how  to  get  some  of  this 
$871,553  oil  company’s  newspaper  budget? 


This  leading  oil  company  has  a  simple  formula 
for  staying  on  top.  Steady  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  So  each  year,  it  spends  close  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  newspapers  to  sell  its  products. 
Yes,  the  formula  is  established — but  each  year 
the  newspaper  lists  are  revised  .  .  .  because  the 
company’s  advertising  executives  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  changing  markets  and 
patterns  of  buying.  They  gain  much  of  their 


information  hy  studying  newspaper  market 
trends^and  newspaper  promotion  in  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Need  we  say  more.^ 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  AdvorthTt 
...  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Britain*s  Lord  Kemsley 
Issues  Journalism  Text 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


THE  KENSLEY  MANUAL  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  Introduction  by  Viscount 
Kemsley.  Illustrated.  London;  Cas¬ 
sell  and  Company.  424  pp.  258. 

In  England,  little  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  universities  in  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  newspaper  work. 
Yet  publishers  themselves  have 
felt  the  need  to  escape  the  onus 
of  teaching  fundamentals  in  the 
midst  of  the  travail  of  getting  out 
their  papers.  Consequently,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  Viscount  Kem¬ 
sley,  head  of  one  of  the  important 
chains  of  British  newspapers,  or¬ 
ganized  three  years  ago  a  train¬ 
ing  plan  to  fill  the  educational  gap. 

The  Kemsley  training  plan  is 
described  in  this  book.  And  the 
book  itself,  recently  received  here, 
is  an  unusually  comprehensive  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
editing  and  production  in  England. 
It  should  not  only  help  young 
British  trainees;  it  should  round 
out  for  anyone  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  full  scope  of  Eng¬ 
lish  journalism. 


U[2JJ33like  to 
•  read  ads,  too.  And 
so  advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink  is  read  by 
the  leading 

jnjfflwjroinot 

only  because  they  are 
interested  in  the 

markets  they  might  use, 
but  also  because  they 
have  a  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  in 
your  copy,  layout,  etc. 


Some  40  practicing  English 
newspapermen — and  three  women 
— have  contributed  chapters.  Most 
of  them  are  important  executives 
of  Kemsley  Newspapers.  They 
write  on  reporting;  copyediting, 
which  the  English  call  sub-editing; 
on  editorial  writing,  which  the 
English  call  leader  writing;  on  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  sports  writing,  pic¬ 
ture  editing,  literary  and  drama 
criticism,  and  on  typography  and 
newspaper  makeup. 

*  *  * 

"The  Kemsley  Manual’’  is  more 
comprehensive,  historical  and  dis¬ 
cursive  than  it  is  specific  and 
step-by-step  in  the  way  in  which 
the  American  textbook  on  journal¬ 
ism  has  become.  Its  nearest  coun¬ 
terpart  in  American  books  is  “Ex¬ 
ploring  Journalism,”  by  Wolseley 
and  Campbell.  More  than  200 
illustrations — of  newspaper  pages, 
assignment  sheets,  printing  proc¬ 
esses,  and  typographical  displays 
— make  the  volume  additionally 
interesting  and  vivid. 

American  journalists  will  find 
the  terminology  decidedly  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  own  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  makeup  a  bit  strange, 
somewhat  magazineish  from  our 
pioint  of  view;  but  most  of  the 
basic  principles  they  will  find  sim¬ 
ilar  to  our  own. 

The  man  who  makes  assign¬ 
ments  on  an  English  newspaper  is 
known,  for  instance,  as  the  chief 
reporter  instead  of  city  editor  or 
assistant  city  editor.  Where  a 
city  editor  or  telegraph  editor  or 
foreign  editor  evaluates  news  in 
an  American  newsroom,  his  op¬ 
posite  number  in  an  English  office 
is  known  as  a  copytaster.  Perhaps 
that  is  a  vocabulary  heritage  from 
the  British  teataster  who  streams 
out  from  England  to  the  Orient  on 
the  P  &  O  line.  The  man  who 
lays  out  the  English  metropolitan 
paper  is  called  the  chief  subeditor, 
whereas  in  America  he  is  generally 
known  as  the  news  editor,  or,  on 
morning  newspapers,  as  the  night 
managing  editor. 

The  slug  system,  so  long  basic 
on  American  papers  for  identify¬ 
ing  pages  of  copy  on  desks  and  in 
the  composing  room,  is  described 
as  a  new  system  for  English 
papers.  On  British  papers,  the 
copy  page  carrying  the  headline 
is  numbered  1,  the  lead  page  IVi, 
other  pages  carrying  a  slug  word, 
or  “word  prominent  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  article,”  plus  the  full  num¬ 
eral  number  of  the  page. 

In  handwritten  copy,  when  there 
is  any  chance  of  being  misread, 
the  English  reporter  or  subeditor 
is  instructed  to  mark  u  and  n  by 


semicircles  above  them  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  and  m  by  double  semi¬ 
circles.  The  old  American  cus¬ 
tom  of  underlining  u  and  w  and 
overlining  m  and  n  would  seem 
simpler  and  quicker. 

*  «  « 

The  lack  of  newsprint  in  Eng¬ 
land  has,  it  seems  to  me,  pro¬ 
duced  some  notably  effective  con¬ 
densations  in  both  writing  and 
makeup.  And  this  Kemsley  man¬ 
ual  notes  illuminatingly  how  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  and  the 
London  Sunday  Pictorial  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  condensed  sans 
serif  type  even  more  than  in 
America. 

The  front  pages  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  and  the  London 
Daily  Graphic  have  effectively 
combined  weight  with  considerable 
text.  It  is  a  carefully  worked-out 
technique  which  uses  both  bold 
headings  to  compete  with  the 
streamers  of  larger  newspapers  and 
a  number  of  news  stories  fairly 
comprehensively  developed  on 
page  1.  As  the  Kemsley  Manual 
observes,  it  would  be  too  bad  if 
these  newspapers  forgot  the  les¬ 
sons  of  this  new  technique,  even 
if  newsprint  should  become  more 
freely  available. 

Lord  Kemsley’s  conviction  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  Manual  is  that  the 
way  to  increase  the  stature  of 
journalism  is  to  improve  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  professional  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  working  press.  He 
apparently  is  willing  to  invest  a 
significant  amount  of  money  to 
this  end  in  his  Kemsley  training 
course  and  in  this  inclusive  Man¬ 
ual. 

A  'Farewell'  Word  Book 
By  England's  Ivor  Brown 

NO  IDLE  WORDS  and  HAVING  THE 
LAST  WORD  by  Ivor  Brown.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  J.  Donald  .Adams.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  204  pp. 
$3. 

The  BAD  NEWS  about  this  book 
is  that  Ivor  Brown,  the  London 
journalist— formerly  drama  critic 
for  the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  recently 
editor  of  the  London  Observer — 
warns  that  this  is  his  last-word 
book.  Previously  his  charming 
whimsy  of  style  and  profound 
knowledge  of  English  words  had 
produced  four  books:  “A  Word 
In  Your  Ear”;  “Just  Another 
Word”;  “I  Give  You  My  Word,” 
and  “Say  the  Word.” 

In  this  newest  volume,  he  again 
gives  a  book  for  worcHovers  to 
read  on  trains  and  in  bed  for  its 
charm  of  style  and  its  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  revealing  information. 
In  this  day  when  aliens  are  a 
matter  for  legislation,  he  writes 
characteristically  of  the  value  of 
alien  as  a  word  that  “rings  with 
melancholy  like  a  seabird’s  plaint 
above  the  water.” 

He  recalls  Ruth’s  sad  heart, 
“when,  sick  for  home,  she  stood 
in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn.”  And 
he  writes  pungently  of  the  stylistic 
superiority  of  “sick  for  home” 


over  the  ubiquitous  “nostalgic”  of 
our  day. 

And  he  points  to  the  value  at 
times  of  the  long  a  and  the  j 
sound  in  words: 

“Over  the  hills  and  far  away,” 
described  by  G.  K.  Chesterton  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in 
all  of  English  poetry,  gains  vastly, 
Mr.  Brown  points  out,  by  the  long 
a  at  the  close. 

■ 

Charities  Get 
$809,000  from 
Toronto  Star 

Toronto — Earnings  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Daily  Star  during  1950  pro¬ 
vided  $809,000  for  various  char¬ 
ities,  a  report  of  the  newspaper 
stated  on  July  6. 

Directors  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  announced  a  capital  gift  of 
$650,000  out  of  1950  profits  to 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tion,  which  owns  the  daily.  In 
addition  to  this  grant,  the  Toronto 
Star  made  corporate  donations  of 
$99,170  to  various  charities  and 
about  $60,000  to  the  Foundation, 
representing  the  balance  of  divi¬ 
dends  on  stock  held  by  the  Atkin¬ 
son  estate. 

Total  charitable  contributions  of 
the  Atkinson  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tion  since  the  death  of  Joseph  E. 
Atkinson  in  May,  1948,  now  total 
more  than  $4,000,000. 

Total  revenue  for  1950  was 
$18,707,494  compared  with  $16.- 
295,777  in  1949. 

Advertising  provided  $1  1,337,- 
173,  compared  with  $9,517,684; 
and  circulation  $6,475,681,  com¬ 
pared  with  $5,901,536. 

Expenditures  totalled  $17,517,- 
861,  compared  with  $15,762,816. 
Paper  cost  $7,067,571,  compared 
with  $6,465,494;  wages  and  sal¬ 
aries  $5,246,541,  compared  with 
$4,665,959;  and  taxes  $945,808, 
compared  with  $529,011. 

The  cost  of  “covering”  the  news, 
including  syndicate  bills,  photos, 
art  work,  travel  and  communica¬ 
tions,  was  given  as  $824,306,  and 
cost  of  delivering  the  papers  was 
$870,996.  The  expense  of  the 
business,  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  was  $1,454,495. 
■ 

Houston  Citizen 
Executives  Named 

Houston  —  Five  appointments 
have  been  announced  for  the 
Citizen  Newspapers  of  Houston 
by  General  Manager  Howard  W. 
Greenwood. 

They  are;  Richard  H.  Nichols, 
managing  editor;  Ed  Ratcliffe,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Ernest  R.  Tidy- 
man,  promotion  manager;  Bob 
Browne,  classified  ad  manager; 
S.  R.  Collins,  composing  room 
foreman. 

Mr.  Nichols,  a  four-year  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  seven  weekly  Citizens, 
succeeds  John  Murphy,  now  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  commercial 
affiliate  of  the  newspapers. 
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CIRCULATION 

New  Bedford  Da  ily  Offers 
Yearly  Carrier  Program 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Awarding  of  first  honors  to  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  for  newspaperboy  activities 
in  the  40,000-75,000  circulation 
group  marked  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  newspaper  has 
achieved  such  recognition  from  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

In  1946,  the  Standard-Times 
took  first  honors  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  newspaperboy  prc^ram 
competition.  That  such  activities 
pay  dividends  is  attested  to  by 
Jerry  Kelleher,  circulation  director, 
who  says: 

Amply  Rewarded 

“Our  endeavors  with  activities 
for  our  newspaperboys  have  been 
amply  rewarded  by  keeping  boys 
on  routes  longer  than  they  ordi¬ 
narily  would  be,  and  the  spirit  of 
con^tition  does  not  stay  behind 
on  the  basketball  court  or  the 
baseball  field,  it  goes  right  on 
down  to  their  routes  with  com¬ 
petition  for  new  customers  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  good  service.” 

The  Standard-Times’  program  is 
year-around.  Its  big  year  ’round 
activity  is  its  40-piece  newspaper- 
boys’  band,  organized  in  1945. 
Weekly  rehearsals  are  held  and 
the  carriers’  band  plays  for  local 
affairs,  including  parade;  and  foot¬ 
ball  games.  Concerts  are  given  in 
local  hospitals,  orphan  homes  and 
in  surrounding  towns  on  summer 
nights.  During  the  summer,  the 
band  averages  two  concerts  a 
week. 

The  Standard-Times  finances  the 
purchase  of  instruments  for  news- 
paperboys  who  are  interested  in 
learning  to  play,  but  lack  the 
money  to  buy  ^eir  own  instru¬ 
ments. 

Baseball  Popular 

Baseball  is  the  summer  sport, 
beginning  in  mid-June.  About  175 
boys  participate  in  baseball. 
Teams  are  divided  into  two  leagues 
with  a  championship  “little  world 
series”  early  in  September.  Teams 
are  coached  and  directed  by  the 
newspaper’s  own  personnel.  Each 
summer,  three  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  devote  their  full  vacation  as 
summer  substitutes  for  district  su¬ 
pervisors. 

Basketball  is  the  major  sport 
from  November  to  mid-March. 
Swimming  at  the  local  YMCA  be¬ 
gins  in  mid-winter,  with  Red  Cross 
life-saving  courses  offered.  Ping 
poi^  tournaments  fill  in  the  early 
spriivg  months  before  baseball  be¬ 
gins. 

The  carriers  also  have  their  own 
glee  did}  which  participates  with 
the  band  on  most  indoor  concerts. 
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Thirty-two  boys  compose  the  glee 
club.  A  stamp  club  also  provides 
a  hobby  for  other  carriers. 

High  school  seniors  who  are  or 
have  been  Standard-Times  carriers 
are  eligible  for  $100  college  schol¬ 
arships  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
high  scholastic  rating  and  out¬ 
standing  carrier  records. 

“Our  appeal  for  fair  play  and 
good  sportsmanship  pays  dividends 
in  better  delivery  service,  better 
carrier  relations,  and  makes  our 
boys  better  Americans,”  explained 
Mr.  Kelleher. 

Carrier  Recreation  Value 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal-Constitution,  discussed  the 
value  and  cost  of  a  carrier  recre¬ 
ation  program  at  the  recent  ICM.A 
convention.  A  good  newspaper 
carrier  recreation  program,  he 
said,  affords  the  boy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  actually  take  part  in  com¬ 
petitive  sports. 

Other  benefits  outlined  by  Mr. 
Daniel  included  development  of 
competitive  spirit,  team  play,  and 
a  chance  to  become  a  future 
“star.” 

Mr.  Daniel  said  such  a  program 
is  an  excellent  public  relations 
medium  for  the  newspaper.  The 
program  offers  another  opportun¬ 
ity  for  community  service,  he 
added,  and  attracts  more  boys  to 
carrier  work  and  makes  for  a 
happier  and  more  enthusiastic  car¬ 
rier  group. 

Can  Control  Cost 

As  to  costs,  he  suggested  “just 
as  much  as  your  budget  will  al¬ 
low.”  He  suggested  increasing  the 
budget  on  the  strength  of  the 
public  relations  value  involved. 
“Why  not  transfer  part  of  your 
public  relations  budget  to  the 
operation  of  a  carrier  recreation 
program?”  he  added.  “The  results 
attained  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  campaign  designed 
to  enhance  public  relations.” 

Careful  planning  can  help  to 
keep  costs  down  in  the  matter  of 
securing  athletic  fields,  equipment, 
etc.,  he  pointed  out.  He  warned 
against  inferior  fields  or  officials, 
however,  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
costs  down. 

“Considering  all  that  is  to  be 
attained,”  said  Mr.  Daniel,  “we 
believe  our  carrier  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  most  worth¬ 
while  things  we  do  in  our  entire 
newspaper  carrier  operation.  Our 
public  relations  dollar  spent  this 
way  is,  we  believe,  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  we  make  in  our  entire  news¬ 
paper  public  relations  program.” 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

A  FATHER  recently  wrote  to  the 
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Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
crediting  his  son’s  progress  through 
college  with  the  training  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  carrier.  The  boy  re¬ 
ceived  one  of  the  World-Herald’s 
carrier  scholarships  when  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  in  1943. 

In  Weekly  Field 
John  Scott  Davenport,  former 
ICMA  post-graduate  scholarship 
student  and  more  recently  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  University  of  Iowa 
student  publications,  has  left  the 
university  to  enter  the  weekly 
newspaper  field  in  Iowa. 

193  Take  Trips 
Trips  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Detroit-Canada  were  awarded 
to  193  carriers  by  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers  as  part  of  two 
major  circulation  promotions. 


Third  Paper  Started 
By  California  Group 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  —  The 
Walnut  Creek  Sun  made  its  bow 
as  a  paid  circulation  newspaper 
here  July  13  with  a  guaranteed 
circulation  of  more  than  1,050, 
reports  Herman  Silverman,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Silverman  also  publishes 
two  other  weeklies,  the  Lafayette 
Sun  and  Orinda  Sun. 

The  conversion  is  from  a  free 
distribution  of  10,000  begun  May 
24.  This  week’s  issue  is  the  first 
to  carry  advertising.  Local  news 
and  pictures  and  original  cartoons 
are  featured. 

Leonard  H.  Verbarg  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  Waine  Laine  is 
advertising  manager.  Both  were 
with  the  suspended  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer. 


LA  PRENSA, 

EL  INTRANSIGENTE, 

LA  NUEYA  PROYINCIA 

These  three  Argentine  newspapers  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  aggression  .  .  .  they  were  closed  by  the 
Argentine  Government  because  they  wanted 
to  be  free  to  speak. 

Thre  is  a  growing  threat  against  free  publish¬ 
ing  institutions  and  editors  in  several  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

One  way  is  to  build  up  a  strong  organization 
which  can  protect  freedom  of  the  press  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  to  the  people. 

To  do  that  we  need  the  support  of  those  editors 
interested  in  this  fight  to  keep  the  press  free. 
Another  way  is  to  attend  our  next  meeting, 
which  shall  be  held  in  Montevideo,  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  of  October,  1951. 

IHTER-AMERKAN  PRESS  ASSN. 
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PROMOTION 


Personal  Feeling  Created 
With  Picture  Postcards 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Ben  Simmons  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  in  the  excellent 
copy  service  newsletter  he  pro¬ 
duces  each  month  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  New^aper  Promotion  Associ¬ 
ation,  had  a  neat  paraphrase  re¬ 
cently  on  that  famous  Chinese 
ada^. 

“One  selling  idea,”  the  sage 
Ben  <^ed,  “is  worth  10,000 
words.”  The  advice  ought  to  be 
pasted  large  in  every  newspaper 
promotion  shop  where  the  boys 
and  girls  cannot  only  see  it,  but 
where  they  would  perforce  be 
prodded  to  heed  it. 

Ideas  are  one  currency  that, 
even  in  an  inflationary  period,  it 
is  hard  to  get  hold  of.  Yet  they 
cost  little  more  than  some  free 
imagination,  and  whatever  appli¬ 
cation  it  takes  to  free  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

Ken  Mason,  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  had  an 
idea  the  other  day,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  one  of  the  smartest 
little  promotional  gags  we’ve  run 
across  in  some  time. 

Yet  it  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  mailing  picture  postcards  to 
his  advertising  prospect  list.  The 
cards  are  slightly  oversize,  and 
they  carry  good  photographs  of 
New  York’s  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  A  small  copy  block  super¬ 
imposed  onto  one  corner  of  the 
photo  identifies  the  neighborhood 
and  carries  a  little  sell  for  the 
paper. 

Reverse  side  of  the  card,  the 
message  side,  carries  a  hand¬ 
written  message  telling  how  the 
W-T  &  S  gets  into  the  homes  of 
families  in  better  than  average 
circumstances,  and  does  so  better 
than  any  other  weekday  newspa¬ 
per.  “18  new  surveys  back  that 
up!”  is  the  challenging  close. 

There’s  an  infonnal  and  almost 
I^rsonal  feeling  about  this  promo¬ 
tion  that  should  carry  it  onto  the 
desks  of  the  guys  Ken  wants  to 
reach  much  faster  than  any  more 
formal  promotion  could  make  it. 
The  point  gets  over  fast,  too,  and 
will  continue  to  get  over  until 
Ken  gets  tired  of  mailing  these 
cards. 

Simple  but  highly  effective, 
thanks  to  an  idea,  is  the  way  to 
tag  this  promotion,  and  probably 
inexpensive,  too.  Yet  not  as  in¬ 
expensive,  we  venture,  as  a  simi¬ 
lar  idea  the  New  York  Times 
pulled  some  weeks  ago.  Instead 
of  printing  its  own  postcards,  the 
Times  merely  bought  stock  picture 
postcards  showing  views  of  New 
York  City,  the  color  cards  visitors 
like  to  send  home  to  the  folks. 

The  Times  used  these  cards  in 
a  series  of  mailings  to  merchan¬ 


dise  managers  and  buyers  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  throughout  its 
territory.  The  messages  on  these 
were  handwritten,  copy  being 
changed  from  city  to  city  to  in¬ 
form  the  department  store  people 
how  the  Times  Magazine  had 
better  circulation  in  their  com¬ 
munities  than  various  of  the  na¬ 
tional  women’s  books. 

Micawber's  Moral 

Probably  no  one  here  reads 
Dickens  anymore,  certainly  not 
the  way  we  used  to  read  and 
enjoy  and  quote  him,  and  the 
younger  generations  coming  up, 
if  they  know  him  at  all,  know 
him  from  radio  or  the  movies  or 
maybe  now  television. 

^  there  is  something  pleasant, 
to  an  old-timer  anyhow,  to  receive 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  of 
Manchester,  England,  a  delighful 
promotional  brochure  that  comes 
right  out  of  “David  Copperfield.” 

Only  if  you  have  read  “David 
Copperfield”  well  enough  to  re¬ 
member  it  will  you  recall  the  sad 
case  of  Wilkens  Micawber  and  his 
advertising  campaign.  Micawber 
advertised  to  find  a  job,  but  some¬ 
how  it  never  came  off.  The 
Guardian,  telling  the  story  with 
tongue  in  cheek  and  with  that 
gentle  humor  the  British  are  so 
good  at,  would  have  it  that  Mi- 
cawber’s  advertising  never  came 
off  because  he  never  advertised  in 
the  Guardian. 

But  since  1821,  which  is  when 
Micawber  presumably  was  around, 
many  others  have  advertised  in 
the  Guardian  .  Today,  the  biggest 
names  in  British  advertising  are 
found  in  the  Guardian.  You  see 
them  in  this  brochure  as  you  go 
through  it  reading  Micawber’s  sad 
story. 

Filling,  Not  Chilling 

Parade  doesn’t  like  the  attitude 
some  folks  have  toward  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements.  Especially  it 
didn’t  like  the  crack  one  of  the 
news  magazines  made  some  time 
ago  when  it  spoke  of  an  alarming 
event  as  “sending  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment  chills  up  and  down  one’s 
spine.” 

This,  according  to  F.  P.  Whit- 
beck,  Parade’s  promotion  director, 
is  old  stuff.  The  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  aren’t  blood  and  thunder 
any  more  at  all  at  all.  And  to 
prove  it,  he  produces  for  Parade 
a  reprint  promotion  titled  “Point¬ 
ing  the  way  to  better  health.” 

The  reprints  are  of  pieces 
Parade  has  done  about  advances 
in  medical  science.  A  dozen 
quotes  are  included  showing  bow 
various  official  bodies  and  other 


2,500  Get  Cakes 
On  Daily's  Birthday 

Columbus,  O. — ^The  Columbus 
Dispatch,  80  years  old  Sunday, 
July  1,  adopted  a  novel  way  to 
share  its  birthday  celebration  with 
its  subscribers.  Each  person  80 
years  or  older  who  either  sub¬ 
scribes  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
that  subscribes  to  the  Dispatch  re¬ 
ceived  an  especially  baked  indi¬ 
vidual  birthday  cake  if  he  or  she 
mailed  in  an  80th  Anniversary 
Day  coupon  that  appeared  in  the 
Dispatch. 

More  than  2,500  coupons  were 
received  and  as  many  cakes  de¬ 
livered  in  the  week  following  the 
birthday  announcement.  The  cakes 
were  baked  and  delivered  by  the 
Omar  Baking  Company. 

Employes  of  the  newspaper 
shared  a  huge  cake  with  80 
candles  on  it,  presented  to  George 
Smallsreed,  Sr.,  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  by  the  baking  company. 


experts  approve  of  these  Parade 
articles.  And  readership  figures 
show  definitely  that  Parade’s 
readers  like  the  pieces,  too. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  promotion.  It  certainly 
does  what  Mr.  Whitbeck  had  in 
mind,  to  give  Parade’s  medical 
coverage  stature  and  authority  and 
thus  confound  anyone  who  would 
look  down  a  long  nose  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  at  any  rate,  at 
Parade. 

In  the  Bag 

Andy  Hertel,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  does  a  nice  pro¬ 
motion  for  classified  with  a  series 
of  letters,  the  one  at  hand,  in¬ 
tended  for  commercial  users  like 
used  car  and  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisers,  making  a  good  point  of  the 
fact  that  “It’s  the  bee-keeper  that 
gets  the  honey!” 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  does  a 
smash  promotion  for  classified  via 
a  self-mailer  broadside  advertising 
its  daily  and  Sunday  gains  this 
year,  attributing  them,  naturally, 
to  the  results  obtained. 

New  York  Mirror  out  with  two 
splendid  promotions,  one  detailing 
its  merchandising  program  as  part 
of  “The  sure  way  for  food  manu¬ 
facturers  to  get  more  for  their 
newspaper  advertising  dollar  in 
New  York.”  The  other,  selling 
color  in  its  Sunday  magazine, 
notes  how  the  Mirror  puts  color 
into  the  lives  of  millions  by  start¬ 
ing  it,  editorially,  in  words  and 
ideas. 

Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  the  publish¬ 
ers’  rep,  out  with  an  excellent  de¬ 
tailed  market  data  folder  for  the 
Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times. 

m 

2,218  in  Swim  Class 

Buffalo — A  record  2,218  chil¬ 
dren  began  free  swimming  lessons 
July  9  in  the  sixth  annual  Leam- 
to-Swim  campaign  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Courier-Express,  the 
city’s  recreation  division  and  the 
YMCA. 


Portland  Area 
School  Mop 
Is  Ad  Service 

Portland,  Ore. — An  idea  for 
the  improvement  of  service  to  one 
group  of  advertisers  has  resulted 
in  the  Journal’s  making  a  definite 
civic  contribution. 

For  a  long  time  a  need  had 
been  felt  in  Portland  for  a  map 
showing  the  exact  location  of 
schools  and  their  relative  positions 
in  residential  districts,  with  boun¬ 
dary  lines  for  each  school  zone. 

No  such  reference  map  was 
available  in  school  district  offices, 
real  estate  firms  or  public  infor¬ 
mation  centers.  Since  selection  of 
properties  to  buy  or  rent  is  usually 
influenced  by  the  locations  of 
schools,  Rex  Buzan,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Journal, 
develop^  an  idea  for  a  map  giv¬ 
ing  information  frequently  flight 
by  firms  with  real  estate  listings 
and  by  other  advertisers. 

The  Journal  paid  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  K.  B.  Wood,  engineering 
and  map  making  concern,  who 
compiled  the  information  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  drawings.  Full  cooper¬ 
ation  was  given  by  the  scl^l 
boards  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
Portland  trading  area. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  a 
9  X  14-inch  map,  folded  for  pocket 
size,  have  been  printed  by  the 
Journal  for  free  distribution. 
There  has  been  such  a  demand 
for  the  maps  that  an  additional 
5,000  have  been  ordered  and  the 
Journal  is  planning  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  large  wall  maps  for  dis¬ 
play  in  school  district  offices,  real 
estate  offices,  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  other  business  offices. 

■ 

Jordan  Marsh  Store 
Salutes  Publishers 

Boston  —  Publishers  of  five 
Boston  newspapers  were  honored 
Monday,  July  2,  by  the  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.  in  its  “Salute  to  Amer¬ 
ica”  Week  program  honoring 
agencies  which  have  helped  make 
America  great. 

The  program  climaxed  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  first  half-year  of 
its  Centennial  Celebration.  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Edwards,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
of  Jordan’s  in  charge  of  sales 
pronwtion,  was  toastmaster  at  the 
luncheon  honoring  the  Boston 
publishers,  and  presented  medals 
commemorating  the  event.  On 
each  was  inscribed:  “For  out¬ 
standing  services  rendered  the 
New  England  public  in  safeguard¬ 
ing  our  priceless  heritage  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.” 

Accepting  the  medals  were: 
Walter  Cunningham,  city  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
Boston  Post;  Robert  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler;  David  Taylor,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  Globe;  H.  G. 
Kern,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Record-AmericanSunday  Adver¬ 
tiser. 
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Honor  57  Firms  * 
As  Advertisers 

Portland,  Me.  —  Fifty-seven 
Greater  Portland  business  firms, 
consistent  users  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  at  least  50  years,  re¬ 
ceived  awards  of  merit  from  the 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  five  Maine  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  awards  were  developed  by 
Gerald  A.  Kilbride,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  firms  in  conjunction  with  the 
26th  annual  State  of  Maine  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express. 

All  of  the  award  wiinners  have 
used  newspaper  advertising  for 
better  than  half  a  century  in  either 
the  Gannett  papers  or  their  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
publishing  firm,  gave  the  first 
award  to  Samuel  Boyd,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  E.  Corey  Co., 
a  newspaper  advertiser  for  145 
years — the  oldest  award  winner. 

Ten  of  the  57  award  winners 
had  advertising  records  that 
reached  back  100  years  or  more. 
Twenty-two  had  75  years  or  more 
of  advertising  to  their  credit. 

A  reproduction  of  the  award  of 
merit,  and  a  list  of  the  firms  win¬ 
ning  it  made  up  the  cover  of  one 
of  the  special  sections  included  in 
the  huge  State  of  Maine  edition 
published  June  30. 

■ 

Vocational  Guidance 
Help  Is  Acknowledged 

Los  Angeles — Six  Ipcal  news¬ 
papermen  were  honored  recently 
for  their  work  on  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  problems  by  the  Southern 
California  Branch,  National  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association. 

Two  of  the  citations  were  given 
posthumously.  They  were  to  Ken¬ 
neth  Nevins,  Times,  and  Walter 
Naughton,  veterans  editor  of  the 
Examiner.  Others  cited  were 
Carol  Phinney,  Daily  News  sci¬ 
ence  editor;  Harold  A.  Humphrey, 
radio-television  editor  of  the 
Mirror;  William  S.  Barton,  science 
editor  of  the  Times;  and  Leta  Far¬ 
rell,  editor,  Herald-Express  dealers’ 
edition. 

■ 

Gives  Paper  to  Sons 

Newberry,  S.  C. — ^His  two  war- 
veteran  sons  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Newberry  Sun,  for 
13  years  owned  and  edited  by  Otto 
F.  Armfield,  Sr.  Mr.  Armfield,  an¬ 
nouncing  his  retirement,  relin¬ 
quished  control  of  the  newspaper 
to  Otto,  Jr.  and  William  Armfield. 

■ 

Win  C  of  C  Awards 

Louisville,  Ky. — ^The  Hender¬ 
son  Gleaner  and  Journal,  and  the 
weekly  Cynthiana  Democrat,  were 
recent  winners  of  the  Louisville 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  1951 
Community  Service  Awards. 
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Spartans  Talk 
“Spartans  Talk,”  a  new  “in¬ 
quiring  reporter”  newsfeature 
which  steers  sharply  from  promi¬ 
nent  quote  sources  to  housewives 
and  the  man  in  the  street,  is  a  new 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  feature  launched  by  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Glen  Long.  The  feature  re¬ 
ports  reactions,  opinions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  “every  day 
folks”  concerning  everything  from 
traffic  to  taxes.  Another  outstand¬ 
ing  Herald-Journal  feature  is  its 
weekly  High  School  Page,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Jim  Oliphant,  state  news 
editor. 

■ 

Summer  Sports  Story 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  started  on  June  4  a  daily  full 
page  of  sports  pictures.  For  the 
Summer  months  the  page  is  being 
bannered  the  “Summer  Sports 
Story.” 

■ 

Flying  Carrier 

The  Bozeman  (Mont.)  Daily 
Chronicle  attaches  a  six-foot  tail 
and  red  color  to  its  papers  dropped 
by  A1  Newby  of  the  Lynch  Flying 
Service  over  a  110-mile  newspaper 
route  in  Gallatin  County.  Every 
Sunday  the  Flying  Carrier  takes 
off  from  Gallatin  field  to  toss  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  heights  over  the 
housetops  of  subscribers  who  oth¬ 
erwise  would  wait  until  Monday  to 
get  their  papers.  i 

m 

Fun  on  the  Farm 
When  city  kids  went  to  the 
country  for  a  visit  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  ran  a  series  of  “Fun 
on  the  Farm”  pictures  with  the 
city  children  in  country  poses. 

■ 

Conununity  Pics 
Every  Sunday  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  runs  photographs 
of  interesting  people  and  events  in 
a  different  part  of  Minnesota  under 
the  heading  “SCENE  in  (then  the 
name  of  the  town  which  the  pic¬ 
tures  describe).” 

■ 

Union  and  Newspaper 
Liable  for  Damages 

Frankfort,  Ky.  —  Kentucky’s 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  Ger¬ 
ald  Wise,  a  Paducah  ice  cream 
operator,  is  entitled  to  $5,000 
damages  from  the  Paducah  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union  and  $1,000  from 
the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  be¬ 
cause  they  published  an  advertise¬ 
ment  accusing  him  of  being  un¬ 
fair. 

The  ad  grew  out  of  Mr.  Wise 
having  a  non-union  helper  paint  a 
two-foot  strip  around  the  front 
door  of  his  place.  The  State’s 
highest  court  held  that  the  paint¬ 
ing  job  was  “innocent”  and  that 
!  the  ad  did  not  say  what  Mr.  Wise 
had  done  to  be  publicly  accused  of 
being  unfair. 


.  .  .  and  double  appeal,  too, 
in  these  unique  columns  by 

DR.  ROY  L.  SMITH 

Here’s  a  name  your  readers  know 
— with  inspiring  daily  messages 
and  weekly  Sunday  School  lessons 
used  by  9  out  of  10  Protestants 


Sidewalk  Sermons 

FIVE  DAYS  A  WEEK 
Timely  250-word  articles  based  on 
authentic  and  unusual  stories  re¬ 
ported  in  the  news  .  .  .  slanted 
to  emphasize  the  religious  in¬ 
flections  and  spiritual  motivations 
of,  everyday  life.  Sidewalk  Ser¬ 
mons  do  not  preach;  they  apply 
a  plain  philosophy  that  encourages 
the  reader  to  gain  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  fellow  man. 
You'll  find  them  entertaining  and 
stimulating! 


Bible  Lesson  Column 

ONE  DAY  A  WEEK 
Based  on  the  International  Uni¬ 
form  Sunday  School  Lessons  pre¬ 
pared  for  79  years  by  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education,  now 
Division  of  Christian  Education, 
National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.SA.  and  used 
by  more  than  80  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Protestant  denominations.  Your 
readers  will  welcome  Dr.  Smith's 
clear  and  acceptable  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Schedule  it  now!! 


Write  or  wire  today  for  sample  releases  and  rates. 

National  Council  Religious  Features 
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Editors'  Comment 

continued  from  page  9 


Oatis.  Economic  sanctions  would 
do  no  good  even  if  we  could  em¬ 
ploy  them.  To  me  it  appears  a 
hopeless  case. 


APME  or  ASNE  convention  and 
“entertain”  him  until  Oatis  is 
freed.  I  would  gladly  serve  as  one 
of  the  “hosts”  for  this  purpose. 


Promote  Czech  Boycott 

I  BELIEVE  an  economic  boycott 
against  Czechoslovak  exports  to 
the  United  States  is  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  tangible  action  to  secure 
Oatis’  release.  Possibly  a  govern¬ 
mental  boycott  is  unwise,  but 
newspapers  could  urge  readers 
never  to  purchase  Czechoslovak 
goods.  Certainly  protests  should 
continue  to  persuade  Communists 
they  have  made  a  bad  mistake  by 
creating  a  martyr. 


V.  E.  Fairbanks, 

St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Pioneer  Press  Dispatch. 


1.  Curtis  Lyons, 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress-Index. 


Erwin  D.  Canham, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Don't  Buy  Them  Offl 

How  MUCH  more  insolence, 
how  many  more  deliberately  con- 


Rongers  Would  Get  Him 

The  least  the  American  press 
can  do  is  demand  that  Washington 
halt  all  trade  with  Czechs  and 
cancel  any  privileges  Czech  of¬ 
ficials  may  still  enjoy  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Personally  I  favor  stronger 
measures.  Judging  from  reaction 
here  I  am  sure  a  band  of  Texans, 
headed  by  a  Texas  Ranger,  could 
be  recruited  to  force  its  way  into 
Prague  and  bring  Oatis  out. 

Both  Oatis  and  Vogeler  cases 
are  a  blot  on  American  honor. 
The  Communists  are  the  young 
barbarians  of  the  20th  century. 


accords  Oatis  the  treatment  that 
all  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  hu¬ 
manity  require  one  country  to  ex* 
tend  to  the  citizens  of  another 
country  with  which  it  is  at  peace, 
decisive  action  ought  to  be  taken. 

Trade  should  be  suspended, 
whatever  the  economic  hardship. 

Diplomatic  officials  ought  to  be 
recalled,  at  whatever  inconveni¬ 
ence. 

Diplomatic  relations  ought  to  be 
severed,  whatever  disadvantage 
this  entails. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the 

men,  whether  they  be  newspaper-  ‘hat  % 

men  nr  Hininmats  for  everv  one  ously  governed,  so  lawlessly  ™ied, 

IS  unable  to  maintain  the  obliga¬ 
tions  normally  imposed  upon  a 


Put  Some  oi  Them  in  Clink 

Perhaps  we  should  get  a  little 
tough  in  the  Oatis  Case.  Perhaps 
we  should  abandon  our  “turn  the 
other  cheek”  policy.  We  got  no¬ 
where  with  appeasement,  so  let’s 
throw  into  the  clink  two  of  their 


men  or  diplomats,  for  every  one 
of  our  guys  they  put  behind  bars. 


Shandy  Hill, 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 


tenqjtuous  affronts  are  the  govern-  and  we  are  fighting  them  with  a 
ments  of  the  western  world  called  cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and  the 
upon  to  take  from  Russia  or  its  latest  edition  of  Emily  Post  fn  the 
satellites?  Our  nationals  in  those  other.  If  we  have  become  so 
countries  are  subjected  to  innum-  civilized  and  soft  that  we  allow 
erable  indignities  and  are  con-  our  citizens  to  be  framed  and  tor- 
stantly  liable  to  arrest  on  trumped-  tured  by  six-bit  stooge  govern- 
up  charges  of  espionage.  When  ments  without  lifting  a  hand  to 
is  the  time  coming  that  the  Amer-  help  them,  we  are  on  our  way  out. 
ican  Government  will  react  to  We  need  patriots  who  will  act 
such  outrageous  acts  with  the  now,  and  not  wait  until  we  have 


Release  Him  or  Else — 
Czechoslovakia’s  lawless  treat¬ 
ment  of  William  N.  Oatis  gives 


nation  by  the  rules  of  international 
law. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  we 
furnish  no  more  hostages  to  back¬ 
ward,  reactionary  countries  where 
the  safety  of  our  reporters  cannot 
be  assured  and  where  the  elemen- 


the  Government  of  the  United  tary  principles  of  justice  are  dis- 
States  the  strongest  reasons  for  regarded  by  governments  them- 
employing  every  peaceful  means  to  selves. 

obtain  his  release.  J-  R-  Wiggins, 

Unless  Czechoslovakia  speedily  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 


What  Editorials  Say 


courage,  the  bluntness  and  the 
forcefulness  exhibited  by  earlier 
national  administrations  in  their 
dealings  with  other  governments? 

The  answer  lies  in  Washington. 
The  press  can  only  urge  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  firm  demands 
and  to  back  them  up  with  what¬ 
ever  it  takes.  But  oppose  buying 
off  the  Czechs  or  anybody  else. 


prepared  a  wall  of  atom  bombs 
to  keep  the  uncouth  barbarians 
away  from  our  lily  white  way  of 
life. 


Wes  Izzard, 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe  News. 


Newspaper  editorial  comment 
was  in  the  same  vein  as  that  of 
the  E&P  poll  among  individual 
editors; 

Arizona  Republic — “It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Bill  Oatis’  freedom  can 
be  won  by  his  government.” 


country  were  treated  as  Oatis  has 
been  by  Communists  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.” 


Dwight  Young, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald. 


Keep  Hammering 


Wait  and  Then  Bargain 
Bill  Oatis  is  an  old  friend 
from  my  home  town  of  Marion, 
Ind.  Thus  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  him.  We  could  clamp  down  on 
Russian  news  agencies  in  the  U.  S. 
or  pick  up  a  hostage  for  exchange. 


Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  —  We 
should  ban  all  trade  and  com¬ 
munications  with  nations  that  mis¬ 
treat  our  citizens  so  flagrantly, 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  bar 
their  nationals  from  our  country.” 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post — “The 


New  York  Times — “The  men 
who  conduct  these  brutal  deporta¬ 
tions,  or  who  carry  out  the  tor¬ 
tures  and  mock  trials  of  innocent 
men  like  Archbishop  Groesz  or 
William  Oatis,  are  criminals  by 
the  standards  of  the  civilized 
world.  Why  cannot  they  be 
branded  as  such  by  leaders  of 
Western  civilization?  We  should 
name  names,  and  with  the  mark 
of  Cain  on  them  these  men  will  at 


IHE  UATis  CASE  must  be  kept  But  we  don’t  live  by  that  immoral  Oatis  case  is  only  one  of  many  Ic^st  know  that  some  day,  circum 


alive.  Our  government  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  governments  of  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  must  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  that  Americans  are 
righteously  indignant  and  very 
angry  that  a  journalist  has  been 
imprisoned  in  a  foreign  land  for 
reporting  news  in  the  American 
way.  The  press  can  do  this.  It 
can  keep  the  Oatis  case  out  in  the 
open  so  that  even  if  our  govern- 


standard.  Better  we  have  a  dozen 
martyrs  than  descend  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  point  of  view. 

I  feel  the  only  hope  is  to  wait 
till  the  furore  dies  down  a  bit  then 
try  to  make  a  deal  for  Oatis  as 
we  did  in  the  Vogeler  case.  The 
only  alternative,  it  appears,  is  to 
resort  to  nameolling,  accusations 
and  possibly  shooting.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  Bill  Oatis  would  rather  not 


inent  is  ineffectual  in  obtaining  gain  his  release  by  such  un-Ameri- 
his  release  the  Communist  govern-  can  methods. 


incidents  which  call  for  strong 
action  by  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  We  need  strong 
resolutions  to  reveal  our  eternal 
contempt  for  the  ruthless,  atheistic 
terrorists.  But  we  also  have  the 
power  to  put  economic  pressure 
on  states  which  insult  us  and  im¬ 
prison  our  citizens  on  false 
charges.  It  is  time  to  use  that 
power.” 


stances  permitting,  they  will  be 
held  to  account,  and  their  victims 
will  know  that  we  do  not  and  will 
not  forget.” 


Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe  — 
“Surely  the  United  States  has  the 
means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  Czechoslovakia  to  force  that 
red  satellite  of  Moscow  to  release 
Oatis.  Mere  denunciation  of  the 
trial  is  not  enough.” 


ments  can  be  made  uncomfortable 
and  kept  uncomfortable  by  our 
constant  hammering  away  month 
in  and  month  out  on  the  injustice 
and  wrong  that  is  being  done. 


Ben  Maidenburg, 
Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Journal. 


J.  M.  McClelland,  Jr., 
Longview  (Wash.)  News. 


*A  Hopeless  Cose' 

I  CANNOT  see  where  the  press 
can  do  anything  to  release  Oatis. 
We  can  editorialize  until  we  run 
out  of  ink,  but  I  do  not  believe 
our  efforts  will  have  any  effect. 
The  government  could  use  force, 
but  who  would  care  to  advocate 
that?  We  might  kidnap  one  of 
their  boys  but  that  wouldn’t  help 


'Entertain'  Czech  Bigwig 

I  SUGGEST  the  United  States 
impose  the  strictest  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Czech  gov¬ 
ernment  and  American  firms  com¬ 
pletely  break  off  trade  relations 
with  Czech  companies  until  Oatis 
is  freed.  If  Big  Business  could 
exert  enough  pressure  on  Wash¬ 
ington  to  effect  Vogeler’s  release, 
the  press  can  do  the  same  now. 

Along  the  same  lines  of  Oatis’ 
“confession,”  the  press  could 
“invite”  some  bigwig  of  a  Czech 
official  family  in  Washington  to 


McPherson  (Kan.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican — “There  is  little  besides 
an  armed  invasion  which  could 
free  him,  so  he  goes  out  of  our 
lives  a  martyr  to  news.” 


Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald — 
“We  grieve  for  those  who  have 
become  victims  of  Communist 
gangsterism;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  about  it.” 


Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald- 
Leader — “That  the  United  States 
would  tolerate  treatment  of  any 
of  its  nationals  like  that  given 
Oatis  should  be  unthinkable; 
Americans  would  be  the  first  to 
be  indignant  if  any  Czech  in  this 
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Portland  Oregonian  —  “So  far 
the  kid-glove  diplomatic  approach 
on  behalf  of  American  citizens 
imprisoned  and  sentenced  on 
phony  espionage  charges  in  Iron 
Curtain  countries  has  got  us  only 
the  sneers  of  Communist  officials. 

.  .  ,  Our  government  should  give 
immediate  study,  with  a  view  to 
action,  of  the  possible  effects  of 
making  the  Iron  Curtain  a  two- 
way  barrier;  that  is,  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  outlaw  nations  of  all 
American  nationals  and  the  com¬ 
plete  severance  of  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations,  plus  an  airtight  ban  on 
all  commercial  transactions  be¬ 
tween  these  countries  and  U.  S.” 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Political  Rate  Limit 
Raises  ^Utility*  Question 


By  Albert  Woodruif  Gray 


A  STATUTE  enacted  a  few  years 
ago  in  New  Hampshire  provides 
that  no  newspaper  shall  receive 
for  political  advertising  “a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  or  rates  regularly 
charged  for  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Political  advertisements  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald  for  which  the  newspaper 
charged  $3  an  inch.  The  usual 
rate  for  commercial  advertising 
was  $1.50  an  inch,  local  rate,  and 
$2  an  inch,  open  rate. 

Upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  this  statute  in  an  action  brought 
by  the  Herald  for  a  determination 
of  hs  validity,  the  New  Hampshire 
court  asserted  that  political  adver¬ 
tising  was  subject  to  statutory  reg¬ 
ulation  in  four-fifths  of  the  states 
of  the  country. 

“It  is  argued."  said  that  court, 
“that  the  statute  is  discriminatory 
as  applied  to  newspapers  since  it 
does  not  regulate  political  adver¬ 
tising  by  and  in  automotive  equip¬ 
ment,  aircraft  and  transportation 
systems  nor  such  advertising  by 
job  printers  or  billboard  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  proposition  that  the 
legislature  must  regulate  all  or 
none  is  not  accepted.  Merely  be¬ 
cause  some  political  advertising 
might  be  done  by  a  peripatetic 
popcorn  vendor  or  some  other 
transportation  medium,  'human  or 
mechanical,  does  not  make  the 
statute  discriminatory.” 

Vigorous  Dissent 
Two  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state  vigor¬ 
ously  dissented.  They  maintained 
that  the  legislative  power  to  fix 
rates  which  a  business  enterprise 
may  charge  is  restricted  to  busi¬ 
ness  clothed  with  a  public  interest 
or  to  commercial  activities  which 
concern  the  health,  safety,  morals 
or  general  safety. 

“The  state,”  these  dissenters 
held,  “cannot  by  mere  legislative 
fiat  convert  a  private  business  in¬ 
to  a  public  utility  and  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  held  that  the  publication  and 
sale  of  newspaper  is  a  private  en¬ 
terprise  not  affected  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest.” 

The  purpose  of  the  statute,  the 
judges  suggested,  is  to  guard 
against  “the  remote  chance  that 
a  candidate  may  ‘bribe’  a  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  to  reject  all  po¬ 
litical  advertising  but  his  own.” 

Such  incidents  have  found  their 
way  into  the  law  reports  in  rare 
instances.  The  accusation  that  the 
support  of  a  newspaper  had  been 
purchased  for  the  benefit  of  a  po¬ 
litical  candidate  was  held  action¬ 
able  Ubel  in  a  California  decision. 

“Suppose,”  said  that  court,  “the 
proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco 


Call  and  Bulletin  had  announced 
in  the  columns  of  those  papers 
that  they  had  changed  their  course 
and  had  negotiated  a  sale  of  their 
support  and  advocacy  to  the  rail¬ 
road  corporations  named  in  the 
complaint  for  the  sum  of  thirty- 
odd  thousand  dollars,  would  such 
an  announcement  expose  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  contempt  or  ridicule 
or  have  tended  to  injure  them 
in  their  occupation?  If  not  there 
is  no  libel  in  the  article  com¬ 
plained  of.  If  yea  (and  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt)  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  the  foundation  for  an  ac¬ 
tion.” 

A  Contract  Held  Void 

In  another  instance  of  this  char¬ 
acter  an  action  was  brought  in« 
Vermont  by  the  proprietor  of  a 
Democratic  paper  against  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  for  a  congres¬ 
sional  nomination,  to  recover  a 
reasonable  compensation  for  the 
support  and  influence  of  his  paper 
and  for  the  value  of  his  own  serv¬ 
ices  to  that  end  as  editor.  This 
editor  maintained  that  his  editor¬ 
ials  had  been  written  to  further 
this  candidacy  which  he  had  sup¬ 
ported.  for  the  money  he  was  to 
get  out  of  it  and  that  if  the  nomi¬ 
nation  was  secured  he  expected  a 
larger  compensation  than  other¬ 
wise. 

In  holding  this  contract  void 
and  unenforceable,  the  Vermont 
Court  said,  “As  long  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  column  is  relied  upon  as  a 
public  teacher  and  adviser,  there 
can  be  no  more  dangerous  decep¬ 
tion  than  that  resulting  from  the 
secret  purchase  of  its  favor.” 

However,  despite  occasional  in¬ 
cidents  such  as  these  that  might 
perchance  have  justified  in  a  small 
degree  imposing  this  restriction  on 
newspaper  advertising  rates,  the 
dissenting  opinion  leaned  upon  a 
decision  by  the  Massachusetts 
courts  in  favor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Transcript,  in  which  it 
held  a  similar  statute  in  that  state 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  law  in  that  state  was.  “Any 
newspaper  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  publish  the  findings,  decrees  or 
notices  of  the  (Minimum  Wage) 
Commission  at  its  regular  rates 
for  the  space  taken,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars.” 

The  Transcript  received  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  cJommission  to  pub¬ 
lish  on  a  named  date  that  a  named 
employer  of  labor  was  not  com¬ 
plying  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  to  be  paid  to  women 
in  its  service.  The  Transcript  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  and  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  instituted  against 


the  newspaper  for  its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law. 

The  effect  of  the  statute,  said 
the  court,  is  to  compel  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  any  newspaper  selected 
by  the  Public  Board  established 
by  the  statute,  to  print  the  matter 
offered  by  that  Board  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statute  at  the  rate 
specified.  The  publisher  has  no 
option.  He  must  print.  He  can¬ 
not  negotiate  as  to  the  rate.  It 
may  not  be  for  his  business  ad¬ 
vantage  so  to  print  it.  He  may 
not  want  to  print  it  at  any  price. 

Publishers  of  newspapers,  con¬ 
cluded  the  Massachusetts  rourt, 
are  subject  of  course  to  reasonable 
legislative  regulations  like  other 
citizens.  Statutes  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  health,  morals,  safety 
and  welfare  affecting  them  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  affecting 
the  generality  of  citizens. 

“They  have  no  special  immun¬ 
ities.  They  do  not  constitute  a 
privileged  class.  They  are  en¬ 
titled  to  invoke  constitutional 
guarantees  in  common  with  others. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  newspapers 
are  affected  with  a  public  interest 
so  as  to  stand  on  a  less  favorable 
ground  with  respect  to  legislative 
regulation  like  the  present  than 
the  ordinary  person.” 
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.POSITIVE  LOCK 


does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 


Food  Editors 
To  Discuss 
Own  Problems 

Chicago — A  new  feature  of  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors’  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Oct.  7-12  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  will  be  a  closed  meeting  on 
Oct.  12,  to  discuss  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  as  food  editors. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  food  editor,  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  food  edi¬ 
tors’  session.  « 

Sponsoring  companies  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  give  the  editors  new 
information  on  food  preparation, 
meal  planning,  recipes. 

Food  editors  from  all  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  will  attend  the  eighth 
annual  conference  sponsored  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Association.  Coming 
from  Hawaii  to  attend  her  first 
conference  will  be  Mrs.  Harriet 
Thomas,  food  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star  Bulletin.  She  will  also 
represent  the  Hilo  Tribune  Herald. 
■ 

2  Food  Editors  Cited 

Two  food  editors — Grace  Hart¬ 
ley  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
and  Kay  Savage  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  won  $500 
awards  from  the  Pressure  Cooking 
Institute  at  a  recent  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  convention  in  Cleveland. 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIAUY 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC.  1  j 

PIAINFIEIO,  NEW  JIRSEY  l^yline  of  Dependability  J 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Since  1893 

LayeuH,  D*tignt,  SpacHSeationt  and  Enginaaring  Suparytsion 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Machanical  and  Hactrical  Enginaaring 


80  Fadaral  Sfraot 


lostoN  10,  Mass. 
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HIGH-SPEED 

INTERTYPE 


Enthusiastically  applauded  at 
the  Pacific  Mechanical  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles/May  1 8>20  and 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  in 
Chicago,  June  11-13 


High-speed  Intertypes  are  built 
in  1 , 2,  3,  or  4  magazine  models 


these  two  important  meetings  You,  too,  will  impressed  by  the  dependable  perform  - 
cal  demonstrations  of  the  new  once  off  this  mocMne  ec|vipped  with  YisIHte*  mogoxiaes. 
line  composing  machine.  They  The  over-oil  simplicity  off  design  Is  synonymous  with  all 
s  uninterrupted,  hour-offer-lreur  '  Intertypes  Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to  ar- 
chine  in  high-speed  operation,  [range  for  a  demonstration  at  our  neorest  district  oWIce. 

For  High~$poed  Typetotting,  too.  Look  to  Progro$§iv  IN7ERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  furmon  Street,  BrooUyu  2, Mow  York 
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Equipment  Review  Section 


N.  Y.  News  Buys  $1,000,000  Presses 
To  Conserve  Newsprint  in  Comirs 


Arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  two  eight-cylinder  Goss  color 
presses  have  been  completed  by 
the  New  York  News,  Business 
Manager  P.  B.  Stephens  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Cost  of  the  purchase, 
which  included  two  single  folders 
and  two  Hoe  reel  tensions  and 
high-speed  pasters,  will  run  to 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  printing  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Comic  Section  is  expected  to 
be  installed  and  in  operation  late 
next  Spring. 

The  new  presses  will  replace  two 
of  the  four  color  presses  which  the 
News  now  has  in  the  Brooklyn 
Plant.  The  modern  units,  however, 
will  represent  considerably  more 
than  just  a  replacement  of  old 
equipment  since  they  are  expected 
to  increase  the  production  capacity 
of  the  Color  Press  Room  by  near¬ 
ly  50%. 

The  new  presses  are  especially 
designed  to  conserve  newsprint  and 
to  permit  safer  operation  and  easi¬ 
er  maintenance.  They  also  will 
turn  out  a  better  quality  of  print¬ 
ing  than  their  predecessors  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  improvements  which  will 
permit  easier  register  control,  more 
even  impression  and  better  ink  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Driers  for  Heat-Set  Inks 
Looking  to  the  future  for  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  in  printing  qual¬ 
ity,  the  new  presses  contain  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  installation  of  special 
fountains  and  driers  for  “heat-set” 
inks  which  now  are  being  devel¬ 
oped.  When  perfected,  the  new 
inks  are  expected  to  produce 
brighter  colored  comics. 

The  present  No.  1  and  No.,  2 
color  presses,  which  will  be  fe- 
placed,  have  been  used  by  the 
News  since  1924,  the  year  it  first 
'  started  to  print  its  own  Sunday 
comics.  The  presses  were  installed 
originally  in  the  first  News  Garage. 
They  were  moved  to  the  Brooklyn 
Plant  shortly  after  it  was  opened 
in  1927. 

No.  I  press  has  not  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  some  time.  Parts  from 
it  have  been  used  to  keep  the  No. 
2  press  in  working  order.  With 
this  limited  production  capacity, 
the  News  presently  is  able  to  print 
only  a  Comic  Section  of  from  20 
to  32  pages  one  week  and  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  16-page  section  the 
following  week. 

The  new  presses,  in  combination 
with  No.  3  and  No.  4  presses,  will 
make  possible  the  printing  of  a 
20-,  24-,  28-  or  32-page  section 
every  week.  Used  separately,  the 
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new  No.  1  and  No.  2  presses,  with 
their  new  single  folders,  will  each 
be  able  to  print  different  16-page 
sections  at  the  same  time.  Com¬ 
bined,  they  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  one  32-page  section. 

Smaller  Margins 

The  newsprint-saving  feature  of 
the  new  presses  is  that  they  will 
produce  comics  with  the  same 
printed  area  as  the  old  presses,  but 
with  smaller  margins.  The  width 
of  each  page  they  print  will  be 
10^4  inches,  the  same  as  the  roto 
presses.  The  old  color  presses  print 
a  page  1 1^  inches  wide,  the  same 
as  the  black  presses.  The  new 
presses  also  will  use  a  newsprint 
roll  only  60  inches  long,  instead 
of  the  61 -inch  rolls  which  are 
presently  used. 

Although  the  saving  in  inches 
may  not  seem  like  much,  when 
multiplied  by  4,000,000  copies  and 
52  editions  each  year,  it  will 
amount  to  a  sizeable  percentage  of 
the  newsprint  tonnage  which  is 
presently  consumed  by  the  Comic 
Section. 

There  are  no  color  presses  in 
existence  precisely  like  the  ones 
the  News  has  on  order,  although 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  have  simi¬ 
lar  Goss  units.  Members  of  the 
News  staff  studied  the  operation  of 
the  presses  in  Pittsburgh  and  Se¬ 
attle,  as  well  as  many  other  types, 
before  recommending  the  purchase 
of  the  units  which  are  being  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  installation  in 
the  Brooklyn  Plant. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  S.  D. 
Wiilley,  Press  Room  Superintendent 
Bill  O’Brien,  Chief  Electrician 
John  Peters  and  members  of  the 
Administrative  staff  joined  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  surveys  which  led  to  the 
purchase  of  the  Goss  presses. 

A.  L.  (hadwidi  Joins 
ATF  for  Oregon 

A.  L.  Chadwick  has  been  named 
Oregon  representative  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders  Corp.,  succeed¬ 
ing  W.  H.  Williamson,  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Portland  branch  for  the 
last  three  years,  now  Buffalo  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Kingshurg  (Calif.) 
Recorder,  later  Northwest  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.  For  the  last  three  years 
he  has  been  with  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee. 
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EXPANSION  for  the  future  is  planned  in  this  new  home  for  the 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  The  one-story  building  is  80  x  143  feet. 


Pampa  News  Plant 
Designed  lo  Grow 

Built  for  future  expansion,  the 
new  home  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News  was  visited  by  more 
than  3,000  area  readers  during  its 
June  22-23  formal  opening. 

Ralph  Juillard,  publisher  of  the 
News  and  planner  of  several  other 
new^aper  plants,  designed  the 
present  one-story  News  building. 
It  can,  if  needed,  be  raised  an¬ 
other  floor.  However,  the  present 
production  capacity  can  easily  take 
care  of  a  city  three  times  Pampa’s 
present  size  of  17,500. 

The  nine-man  editorial  staff 
could  be  expanded  by  five  with¬ 
out  crowding.  The  business  and 
advertising  sides  can  also  add  ad¬ 
ditional  employes  (with  room  to 
spare)  and  at  least  two  more 
linecasting  machines  installed 
along  with  additional  mechanical 
equipment  without  sacrificing  floor 
space.  The  same  is  true  in  stereo¬ 
type  and  the  pressroom. 

Designed  for  efficient  flow  of 
copy,  editorial  copy  travels  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  city  and 
news  desk  to  perforator  machine 
and  on  to  linotypes.  Advertising 
copy  makes  only  one  turn — from 
the  layout  board  it  goes  straight 
back  and  turns  left  to  the  ma¬ 
chines  set  aside  for  ad  copy.  The 
two  converge  at  makeup  and  can 
be  sent  to  the  mat  roller  in  10 
steps. 

The  building  shell  itself  is  of  a 
revolutionized  construction.  The 
floors  were  laid  first.  After  that 
forms  for  the  reinforced  concrete 
walls  were  laid  flat  on  the  floor, 
the  concrete  poured  and  by  means 
of  a  crane  tilted  up  into  position. 
The  jointing  pillars  of  reinforced 
concrete  were  then  poured  and 
the  walls  secured. 

In  addition  the  rear  of  the 
building  stands  about  three  feet 
from  the  inside  rail  of  a  leased 
Santa  Fe  siding  where  freight  cars 
carrying  newsprint  can  be  pulled 
up  and  unloaded.  Inside  the  paper 
storage  room  they  are  handled  by 
a  two-way  electrical  crane  that 
can  stack  the  rolls. 


Indiana  Daily  Slarb 
New  Building  Program 

Work  has  been  started  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  provide  a  new  plant 
for  the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier- 
Times.  First  item  is  a  press  build¬ 
ing,  30  X  74  feet,  at  the  base  of 
the  WCTW  radio  tower.  A  Goss 
Universal  press  is  on  order. 

Part  of  a  former  bus  station  will 
be  used  to  house  the  stereotype 
room,  mail  room,  carrier  center 
and  paper  storage.  Eventually  the 
entire  newspaper  operation  will  be 
under  one  roof  across  the  street 
from  its  present  plant. 

$150,000  Building 
For  Rawlins  Times 

A  new  one-story  building  for  the 
Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily  Times  is 
under  construction  at  6th  and  Buf¬ 
falo  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000. 
Publisher  Ted  O’Melia  said  a  com¬ 
pletion  date  of  Jan.  I  has  been  set 
but  it  is  hoped  to  occupy  the  plant 
by  late  Fall. 

The  60  X  132-foot  structure  of 
steel,  concrete  and  brick  will  have 
a  front  of  modernly-styled  terra 
cotta  and  glass.  It  will  house  the 
Times,  an  expanded  commercial 
printing  section,  and  an  enlarged 
office  supply  department. 

Nidioison  Named 
Linolype  Editor  . 

Robert  C.  Nicholson,  acting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Linotype  News  for  the 
past  year,  has  been  named  editor. 
He  joined  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.  in  the  spring  of  1950  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  magazine. 

An  experienced  printer,  Mr. 
Nicholson  spent  several  years  as 
a  Linotype  operator  in  various 
Ohio  cities,  principally  Cleveland 
and  Columbus.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  school 
of  journalism  and  has  worked  in 
the  newspaper  and  trade  publica¬ 
tion  fields. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Allentown  TTS  Operation  Described; 
Very  Salisfadory  for  Straight-Run  Type 

By  Donald  P.  Miller 

Viceprstident,  Allentown  Call>Clironicle  Ncwipopers 


(Text  of  a  talk  at  the  ANPA  from  Allentown,  the  third  is  locat-  p|]^j  UNIT  in  planned  expansion  for  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
Mechanical  Conference.)  ed  on  the  first  floor  of  our  plant  in  plant  which  houses  a  new  Hoe  press,  stereo  and  mailing  rooms. 

the  classified  advertising  depart-  jhls  phase  of  the  program  cost  $500.(K>0. 

The  recent  development  of  ment.  The  twelfth  perforator  is 


high-speed  linecasting  equipment, 
growing  interest  in  Teletypesetter 
wire  circuits,  manpower  shortages 
in  a  growing  newspaper  industry 
and  increased  awareness  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs  in  newspapers  are 
pointing  toward  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Teletypesetter  as 
standard  equipment  in  the  more 
modern  newspaper  plants. 

We  can  speak  only  from  our 
production  experience  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  evening,  Sunday  combination 
of  82,000  circulation,  equipped 
with  a  21 -Linotype  composing 
room.  In  1950  we  produced  23,162 
pages  in  664  papers,  an  average  of 
35  pages  per  issue.  We  averaged 
1 1 2  columns  of  news,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  was  made 
up  of  cuts,  cut  lines,  headlines, 
comics  and  casts.  Thus,  approxi¬ 
mately  67  columns  of  news  type 
per  issue  were  teletypeset  on  the 
regular  12-em  measure  7 -point 
Corona  on  a  7*/i-point  slug,  to 
which  must  be  added  7  columns  of 
makeover  type. 

Classified  Composition 
The  entire  news  report  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  has  been  channeled 
through  the  Teletypesetter  perfo¬ 
rated  tape  room  for  the  past  three 
years,  in  addition  to  approximately 
55%  of  the  classified  advertising 
type,  or  an  additional  four  col¬ 
umns  of  type  per  issue. 

We  count  classified  composition 
on  a  ratio  of  IVi  to  1,  therefore, 
this  would  be  the  equivalent  of  six 
columns  of  news  type.  Thus,  our 
total  Teletypesetter  production  av¬ 
erages  80  columns  per  issue. 

Our  news  and  classified  bank  of 
linecasting  machines  total  eight 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fully  auto¬ 
matic,  operated  by  remote  control 
through  eight  reperforating  receiv¬ 
ers  with  two  spare  tape  receivers 
available  in  case  more  than  eight 
perforators  are  transmitting  at  one 
time.  Twelve  Teletypesetter  perfo¬ 
rators,  all  equipped  with  electric 
transmitters  to  send  the  tape  to  the 
Linotypes  for  remote  control  op¬ 
eration  give  ample  capacity  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

Location  of  Perforators 
Eight  perforators  and  transmit¬ 
ters  are  located  in  a  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  sound  proof  room 
about  100  feet  from  the  Linotypes. 
One  perforator  with  a  transmitter 
is  located  in  our  coal  region 
branch  office,  40  miles  from  Allen¬ 
town,  another  operates  from  our 
Bethlehem  branch  office,  6  miles 
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maintained  as  a  spare  for  quick  re¬ 
placement  at  any  point. 

These  perforators,  their  trans¬ 
mitters,  the  reperforators  and  the 
Teletypesetter  operating  units  on 
the  Linotypes  are  all  cross<on- 
trolled  by  a  central  push  button 
board.  We  can  cross-connect  any 
perforator  with  any  Linotype  at 
any  time  by  merely  pushing  a  but¬ 
ton. 

Direct  transmission  enables  us  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  “Two  minutes 
from  copy  to  type.”  Copy  originat¬ 
ing  in  our  main  tape  room,  our 
branch  offices  or  in  the  classified 
department  appears  in  hot  type 
within  two  minutes  after  it  is  set 
on  the  perforators. 

No  ^KilP  Problem 

We  have  been  questioned  many 
times  on  the  problem  of  killing 
type  produced  by  direct  transmis¬ 
sion,  particularly  where  it  origi¬ 
nates  in  one  of  our  branch  offices, 
thus  providing  the  editor  with  a 
galley  proof  for  his  first  view  of  a 
story.  The  kill  problem  is  incon¬ 
sequential  in  the  light  of  the  peaks 
avoided  by  the  rapid  handling  of 
the  copy.  We  are  sure  that  we 
have  moved  ahead  our  peaks  al¬ 
most  an  hour  through  our  proce¬ 
dure.  This  hour  gives  us  a  very 
real  “cushion”  in  a  business  where 
peakloads  are  so  important. 

We  have  18  fully  trained  oper¬ 
ators,  which  gives  us  an  average  of 
seven  operators  available  for  each 
issue.  These  operators  are  on  a 
7 '/i -hour  shift.  Although  copy 
flows  smoothly  from  our  city 
desks,  we  find  it  quite  impossible 
to  keep  our  copy  hook  constantly 
supplied.  We  estimate  our  dead 
hook  time  at  about  one  hour  per 
shift. 

Careful  Records  Kept 

The  average  experience  of  our 
operators  is  36  months,  starting 
three  and  one-half  years  ago  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  equipment. 

We  find  that  this  installation 
adequately  meets  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  smooth  production 
of  our  newspapers.  Peakloads  raise 
no  problem  in  our  plant  and  the 
dead  hook  time  compensates  for 
the  extra  effort  required  when  un¬ 
usually  heavy  loads  are  thrown 
into  the  tape  room.  The  news¬ 
paper  business  is  one  of  peakloads, 
thus  we  all  work  hard  in  all  de¬ 
partments  to  meet  the  peaks,  then 
coast  a  little  when  the  heat  is 
off. 

We  keep  careful  records  of  all 


production,  speed  and  errors.  Our 
18  operators,  through  speed  checks, 
show  an  average  of  456  lines  per 
hour  on  a  10-minute  speed  test, 
their  speed  ranging  from  402  to 
582  lines  per  hour.  The  accuracy 
of  well-trained,  capable  typists  us¬ 
ing  the  touch  system  on  the  type¬ 
writer  keyboard  is  rather  remark¬ 
able.  Weekly  sample  tests  are 
made  of  tape  errors  and  we  find 
that  for  the  entire  first  four  months 
of  1951  the  average  tape  error 
count  for  the  entire  crew  was  2.8 
errors  on  each  21‘/i-inch  column. 

Smooth  Operation 
There  are  many  factors  in  the 
operation  of  Teletypesetters  which 
only  experience  will  prove  in  a 
composing  room.  The  smooth  op¬ 
eration  of  the  linecasting  machines 
impresses  us  most.  We  were  geared 
at  eight  lines  a  minute  for  almost 
a  year  and  found  that  we  simply 
did  not  need  all  the  available  ca¬ 
pacity.  Thus,  we  cut  back  to  seven 
and  one-third  lines  per  minute  in 
order  to  reduce  the  unnecessary 
wear  and  tear  on  the  Linotypes. 
Direct  wire  transmission  of  all  the 
tape  eliminates  the  confusion  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  hand  feed¬ 
ing  the  operating  units. 

Machinist  at  All  Times 
We  have  a  machinist  on  the  floor 
at  all  times  who  is  responsible  for 
the  smooth  operation  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  21  Linotypes. 
Monitors  trained  in  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  school  are  responsible  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  keyboard  units  and  perforators. 
These  men  keep  the  machines  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  and  are  responsible 
for  taking  the  type  from  the  line¬ 
casting  machines  to  the  dump.  If 
we  were  hard  pressed  for  mainte¬ 
nance  on  the  Teletypes,  the  dump¬ 
ing  function  could  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  proof  and  correction  men 
on  the  bank. 

Galley  errors  are  corrected  man¬ 
ually  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Careless  copy  is  often  returned  to 
the  tape  room  for  correction  as  a 
matter  of  discipline. 

Training  of  Operators 

Tabular  work  is  often  thrown  on 
the  hand  machines,  again  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  in  order  to 
avoid  resetting  the  perforators 
more  than  necessary.  All  baseball 
box  scores  are  set  on  tape  at  a 
speed  of  six  to  eight  box  scores 
an  hour. 

Training  operators  presents  no 
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great  problem.  We  hire  skilled 
typists  with  a  corrected  speed  of 
60  words  per  minute.  They  are 
given  a  week  in  the  tape  room  on 
dummy  copy  and  as  they  progress 
they  are  given  live  copy  for  hand¬ 
feeding  on  the  operating  units  be¬ 
cause,  obviously,  a  beginner  can¬ 
not  maintain  the  speed  required  by 
the  transmitting  equipment.  Our 
operators  are  given  a  90-day  trial 
period  to  bring  their  speed  up  to 
five  columns  a  day.  Our  pay  scales 
are  based  on  production,  speed 
and  errors.  373  corrected  lines 
per  hour  represents  the  14  col¬ 
umns  per  day  expected  of  a  com¬ 
petent  operator. 

The  installation  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  equipment  today  presents 
few  problems.  The  equipment  can 
be  installed  by  factory  men  while 
the  training  program  for  operators 
is  undertaken.  The  operating  units 
can  be  attached  to  almost  any 
Linotype  or  Intertype,  although 
we  limit  our  installations  to  two- 
magazine  machines.  We  use  alter¬ 
nate  molds,  thus  eliminating  the 
need  for  blowers. 

Mat  Widths  Changed 

One  of  the  apparently  confusing 
factors  in  Teletypesetter  use  is  the 
system  of  cutting  mats  to  unit 

widths.  In  order  to  justify  more 
easily  Teletypesetter  has  reduced 
the  width  of  mats  to  1 1  sizes,  each 
measured  in  terms  of  a  certain 
number  of  units.  The  combined 
width  of  the  entire  lower  case  al¬ 
phabet  in  points  becomes  the 

measuring  stick  for  the  various 
fonts.  Today  more  and  more  type 
faces  are  becoming  available  in 
unit  fonts  for  the  Teletypsetter. 

The  most  commonly  used  fonts  for 
7  and  8  point  slugs  measure  118.1 
points.  Intertype  has  five  fonts 
available  in  this  size  and  Linotype 
has  10  fonts  that  can  be  had.  The 
wire  services  have  resolved  on  this 
118.1  size  as  standard  and  I  think 
rightly  so  because  this  size  sets 

smoothly  and  quickly  in  the  12-eni 
measure.  We  used  the  larger  size 
for  some  time  and  finally  stand¬ 
ardized  on  7Vi  point  Corona  in 
the  118.1  size. 

We  are  satisfied  from  our  three 
and  one-half  years’  experience  that 
the  setting  of  great  masses  of 
straight-run  type  for  newspa^r 
use  can  best  be  accomplished  with 
the  Teletypesetter,  particularly  in 
the  light  of  new  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  designed  to  set  six 
to  seven  hundred  lines  per  hour. 
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ftilds  a  Nest  like  <5 'Bird 


The  big  results  of  specialization  have  always  been 


more  knowledge,  better  products,  maximum  economies. 


We  go  to  the  builder  for  a  house,  to  the  gardener 


for  landscaping,  to  the  stonemason  for  a  wall. 

The  dentist  makes  a  fine  upper  plate,  but  there’s  no 
substitute  for  the  skills  of  photo-engraving  to  turn 
out  a  plate  that  will  print  well! 


The  key  word  is  specialization,  well  exemplified 
by  Chemco’s  devotion  to  one  subject:  Designing, 
building  and  supplying  the  finest  equipment 
and  materials  fo»  plate  makers. 


WRITE  ANY  CHEMCO  BRANCH  FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  INFORMATION 
YOU  WANT,  AND  FOR  THE  SPECIALIZED  HELP  YOU 
NEED  IN  PLANNING. 


PHOTOPROOUCTS  COMPANY.  INC. 

FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 


BRANCHES:  N«w  York,  Chicago,  Dalroit,  N«w  Orleans,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Dalloft 


CAMERAS  •  FILM  •  CARBON  TISSUE 
DARKROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
.  STRIPPING  EQUIPMENT 
SENSITIZING  EQUIPMENT 
DEVELOPING  EQUIPMENT 
ETCHING  EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICALS  •  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
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ARCHITECTS 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Des¬ 
eret  News  has  expanded  its  facili¬ 
ties  and  is  featuring  enlarged  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  new  auditorium  as  part 
of  the  modernization  program. 

The  auditorium  is  acoustically- 
insulated  and  is  offered  free  of 
charge  for  gatherings  of  local 
groups. 

Two  sides  of  the  auditorium 
are  almost  entirely  in  windows, 
and  there  is  a  seating  capacity  of 
approximately  350  persons.  An 
elevator  has  been  installed  to  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  the  hall,  and  to 
newspaper  -offices  in  the  four-story 
structure. 

Additional  printing  presses  are 
also  being  installed. 

The  upper  two  floors  of  the 
plant  now  are  occupied  by  editori¬ 
al,  advertising,  and  general  offices 
of  the  newspaper,  instead  of  by  the 
job  press  department  which  has 
been  moved  to  the  industrial  cen¬ 
ter. 

The  second  floor  of  the  plant 
contains  some  editorial  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  a  newly-completed  and 
decorated  society  office,  advertising 
service  department,  advertising  dis¬ 
patch  desk,  and  a  portion  of  the 
mechanical  facilities.  The  main 
street  office  is  strictly  for  classified 
advertising  and  cashier. 


THE  COMMITTEE — The  men  behind  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  are  pictured  at  Chicago  meet¬ 
ing:  Left  to  right,  seated — Shields  Johnson,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-News;  Leslie  J.  Griner,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  News,  chairman;  and  John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune;  standing — Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Harry  Eybers,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Stephen  J.  Lambert,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle;  Charles  McGuire,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune;  W.  Watson  Southam,  Southam  Newspapers, 
Canada;  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  and  W.  E.  Gibbons,  Chicago  Herald-American. 


Sturdy  Trackage  DexICf  Sluifer  to  a  fan  wheel  delivery,  similar  to 

Cav  DanAv  DaII*  those  common  on  presses.  This  de- 

rOl  rapCl  KOIIS  Ta»IaJ  Sa*  DAlfSnMAWA  •'^ery  feeds  the  papers  fold  first  on 

A  trackage  system,  running  from  1 0SI vU  111  03111111010  ^  conventional  conveyor.  A 

platform  to  storeroom  and  to  counter  is  also  installed  to  auto¬ 

presses,  has  been  developed  by  En-  The  new  Dexter  Stuffing  Ma-  ™*f'cally  provide  a  kick  sheet, 
gineering  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  chine  designed  for  both  small  and  Calipers  Provided 

and  is  now  being  used  by  several  large  newspapers  has  been  under  Calipers  are  provided  in  all  feed- 

newspapers  as  a  means  of  moving  development  for  over  two  years,  ers  to  detect  either  a  double  or  a 

heavy  newsprint  rolls  within  the  and  the  first  machine  is  now  in  op-  miss,  and  automatically  stops  the 

plant.  eration  at  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  machine.  An  optional  system  will 

There  are  125  Epco  Systems  News-Post  where  it  has  undergone  be  provided  which  will  not  shut 

now  operating  in  paper  mills,  cor-  an  extensive  program  of  service  down  the  machine,  but  will  give 

rugated  box  factories  and  news-  testing  and  modification.  With  imperfectly  stuffed  papers  a  dis- 

paper  plants.  Rolls  weighing  1,200  this  program  substantially  com-  tinctive  kick  at  the  delivery  wheel 

to  1,800  pounds,  are  placed  on  flat  pleted,  redesign  is  now  under  way  so  that  they  may  readily  be  seen 

dollies  and  shoved  along  the  track-  on  the  production  model  and  it  is  and  removed  from  the  delivery 

age.  estimated  that  this  should  be  conveyor.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 

Newsprint  rolls  are  only  a  frac-  completed  before  the  end  of  this  latter  method  will  result  in  higher 

tion  of  an  inch  off  the  floor.  Be-  year.  production  during  normal  opera- 

The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times  sides  this  safety  feature,  dollies  As  previously  announced,  the  tions. 

made  its  first  venture  in  four-color  with  wheels  are  eliminated,  thus  machine  is  of  straight-line  design  The  machine  has  been  designed 

printing  on  July  4  with  a  real  floors  are  protected  against  dam-  to  facilitate  installation  in  mail-  fo  operate  at  a  speed  of  12,000  per 

hangup  job.  The  front  page  of  the  age.  At  Junctions,  rolls  can  be  rooms  and  to  provide  economy  in  hour, 

tabloid  featured  a  reproduction  of  swung  around  quickly  on  turn-  floor  space.  The  length  of  the  ma- 

the  full-color  photograph  of  the  tables  and  headed  right.  chine  will  be  in  direct  proportion  rAmkSnafSAn  UlArlr 

atomic  explosion  released  by  the  Epco  trackage  becomes  aif  inte-  to  the  number  of  feeder  boxes  re-  vUIHDIIlOllUll  If  III  II 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  gral  part  of  the  floor  and  is  so  quired.  Any  number  of  boxes,  I\aaa  an 

June  30.  Times  Engraver  Vergil  tough  that  hand  and  power  trucks  from  a  minimum  of  2  (jacket  sec-  UOlIC  011  1011(11110 

Welch  made  the  color  plates  for  can  cross  it  without  damaging 

the  Times.  trackage  or  trucks. 


tion  and  one  insert)  to  a  maximum  a  new  use  of  the  Fairchild  Scan- 
of  7  or  8  will  be  provided,  depend-  a-graver  was  inaugurated  recently 
ing  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  by  the  Lovington  (N.  M.)  Press. 
newspaper.  It  will  also  be  possible  with  a  sport  feature  combining 
to^  add  additional  boxes  to  any  photographs  of  local  players  sur- 
existing  machine  should  the  re-  rounded  by  cartoon  art  work  and 
quirements  of  a  user  change  to  hand  lettering  in  a  single  engrav- 
require  additional  inserts.  ing. 

The  feeders  are  of  extremely  Starting  with  a  two-column  lay- 
simple  design  necessitating  a  mini-  out.  Business  Manager  Ed  Estlow, 
mum  of  moving  parts  although  de-  who  has  long  been  supplying  the 
signed  to  feed  newspaper  sections  paper  with  local  cartoons,  drew  a 
ranging  in  size  from  4  to  96  pages,  carticature  of  a  local  outfielder, 
The  jacket  or  cover  section  feeder  and  lettered  in  the  player’s  per- 
feeds  directly  to  an  opening  device  formance  record, 
resembling  a  ferris  wheel  with  a  The  photography  was  handled 
number  of  radially  mounted  pock-  by  J.  P.  Himeleski,  editor  and  pho- 
ets.  The  inserts  are  fed  to  a  gather-  tographer,  who  reproduced  a  pic- 
ing  conveyor  which  assembles  the  ture  of  the  player  to  fill  in  the 
insert  sections  and  stuffs  them  into  remaining  space.  The  photo,  ex- 
the  opened  cover  section  in  one  tremely  constrasty,  was  then  pasted 
operation.  Immediately  after  the  onto  the  layout  and  engraved,  to 
inserts  are  stuffed  into  the  cover  produce  a  single  cartoon-like  fea- 
section,  the  latter  is  closed  and  ture  engraving. 
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SALEM  SUNBEAM 


.ocal  Vets  Plan 


Farmcfft  Mutual 
Marks  100th  Yanr 
With  Hospital  Gift 


lAemorial  Day  Rites 


“Old  accounts  doubled  their  space  . . .  New  ones  climljed  on 
the  wagon  .  .  .  Toughest  customers  became  enthusiastic  .  .  . 
Dull  period  selling  took  on  a  ‘Christmas  ease’ .  .  .  Best  of  all 
it’s  not  a  one-shot  proposition!”  Such  were  some  of  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  William  C.  Jones,  Mechanical  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Sunbeam  Pubhshing  Company,  publishers  of 
Salem  Sunbeam,  Standard  and  Jersetjman  and  Woodstown 
Monitor  Register  (comb.  circ.  13,000),  before  a  group  of 
New  Jersey  newspaper  advertising  managers. 

He  was  talking  about  the  new  low-cost  engraving  service 
his  paper  had  recently  offered  its  advertisers— a  service  only 
possible  with  the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  and  the  economi¬ 
cal,  top-quality  cuts  it  produces. 

Two  months  after  Sunbeam  first  offered  this  service,  some 
4000  extra  inches  of  space  had  been  sold  to  advertisers. 


High  tand 

Conctft  Tomer, cw  ' 
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THE  Wn.LUMSPORT  SI  N 


Chinese  Expand  River  Bridgehe^jd 
Despite  Heavy  Gl  Artillery  Fire; 
iU  N.  Forces  Get  Red  Deserters 

HartOrtUll  VmmmMtrt  Telrf 

Mm  VfltF  • 


hiitatOaMR 

Artt^Ocor 


One  of  the  first  Scan-a-graver  users  and  supporters  was  The 
Sun-Gazette  Company  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  publisher  of 
The  Williamsport  Sun  and  the  Gazette  and  Bulletin  (comb, 
circ.  30,000).  President  and  publisher  is  John  E.  Person.  His 
papers  installed  their  first  machine  in  February  1949;  found 
it  so  valuable  that  they  installed  a  second  in  November  1949. 

The  Williamsport  papers  know  that  it  pays  to  keep  their 
Scan-a-gravers  active;  keep  them  running  almost  constantly 
from  7  A.M.  to  1  A.M.  every  day  —  producing  at  least  500 
square  inches  of  plastic  Scan-a-gravings  during  the  period 
for  their  direct  printing,  double  plating  operation. 

According  to  Publisher  Person,  the  Scan-a-graver  has 
brought  the  Williamsport  papers  substantially  increased  and 
more  timely  picture  coverage  with  high  quality  reproduction 
while  at  the  same  time  actually  reducing  engraving  costs. 


uajs  HOOP*  I 


As  the  Salem  Sunbeam  and  the  Williamspart  papers  well  know,  the 
Scan-a-graver  produces  highest  quality  engravings  in  less  time  than  your 
photographer  can  produce  a  finished  print.  Learn  more  about  what  it 
con  do  for  you  by  writing  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corpora¬ 
tion,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  I,  N.  Y.  Dept.  I0O-22A.  |. 


SIKESTOn' 


produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clybourn  Avo  Chic^qo 
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'Washing  Machine’, 
For  Press  ink  Pump 


Sikesion  Siandard 
Occupies  New  Piant 


A  semi-automatic  “washing  ma¬ 
chine”  to  clean  rotary  press  ink 
pumps  has  been  developed  by  Les 
Yeager,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  -  Mirror  production  mana¬ 
ger. 

The  new  device,  only  slightly 
larger  and  no  more  complicated  to 
operate  than  a  household  washing 
machine,  cuts  from  an  hour  to 
about  three  minutes  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  an  ink  pump  when 
changing  colors  on  a  press. 

Mr.  Yeager  estimates  that  on  the 
Times  and  the  Mirror,  where  an 
average  of  from  12  to  15  pumps 
used  for  colored  inks  have  to  be 
washed  daily,  the  wage  savings 
.•  T-u  f  o  L  j  .  from  the  washing  machine  will  run 

and  speed  of  operation.  The  func-  yette  St.  between  North  and  Mam.  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  year 

tional  design  was  developed  to  Completion  is  scheduled  late  in  “jt  eliminates  one  of  the  press- 
meet  the  demands  of  L.  E.  Owens  1952  room’s  dirtiest  jobs.” 

publisher,  for  maximum  use  of  The  announcement  by  Charles  jq  clean  an  ink  pump  on  Mr. 
space  without  back-tracking  of  P.  Manship,  Jr.  and  Douglas  L.  Yeager’s  machine,  the  pressman  re¬ 
production  flow.  Manship,  owners  of  Capital  City  ^oves  the  pump’s  cover  and  sets 

The  Independent’s  new  building.  Press,  the  publishing  corporation,  pump  on  the  top  of  the  washer, 
doubling  the  floor  space  of  former  said  new  presses  have  been  or-  jjje  pump  itself  is  connected, 
quarters,  joins  the  paper’s  press  dered.  The  new  building  will  be  either  by  a  pulley  or  by  direct 
room  built  in  1946.  The  Independ-  tied  into  a  warehouse  which  will  jrive,  to  the  washer’s  motor.  When 
ent  plant  now  comprises  a  com-  be  used  for  newsprint  storage.  Ihe  washer  starts  operating,  agitat- 
plete  unit  running  through  an  en-  The  new  plant  will  be  114  x  112  jash  kerosene  into  the  interior 
lire  block.  feet,  four  stories  high.  Ihe  pump  and  the  pump  itself 

“Mr.  Owens  and  Associate  Pub-  .  building’s  ground  floor,  pumps  the  cleaning  agent  through 

lisher  Warren  Brown  stressed  the  ,  be  used  (f,e  pump. 

need  for  open-planning  to  avoid  .  machine  rooms,  mr-condition-  washer,  which  takes  a  left- 

the  old-fashioned  concept  of  chop-  equipment,  a  coffee  shop  to  hand  and  right-hand  pump  simul- 

ping  up  a  given  area  into  enclosed  employes  of  the  newspaper,  taneously,  is  equipped  with  an  au- 

offices,”  explained  Donald  L.  Hard-  storap  space  and  the  tomatic  timing  switch  and  does  not 

ison,  architect.  room  of  the  new  press.  In  have  to  be  attended.  Times-Mirror 

“Use  of  acoustic  tile  eliminates  newsprint  rolls  will  be  pressmen  figure  from  five  to  seven 

use  or  acoustic  iiie  eliminates  placed  on  reels  and  fed  into  the  rninntes  on  the  washer  is  time 

reverbera  ion  through  the  building  cylinders  of  the  press  on  the  floor  ® 

making  it  possible  to  use  partial  above  ;  .  ,  .  u  j 

partitions  of  asbestos  fibreboard  The  first  floor  the  Lafavette  St  •  To  clean  an  ink  pump  by  hand 

and  elass  to  divide  the  denart-  i  *  P®  nm  ‘“C  ^^rayette  5>t.  n  has  to  be  disassembled,  doused 

ments  ^  f**®  circulation  kerosene,  and  scrubbed  with  a 

!Z.  .  departments  and  a  brush.  Time  is  usually  about  an 

Through  this  arrangement  the  long  hall  will  be  public  space  from  hour  per  pump, 
building  could  be  designed  on  which  the  operation  of  the  new  .  i.-  .  • 

a  production-flow  basis,  avoiding  press  on  this  floor  can  be  watched 
backtracking  of  circulation,”  he  ex-  through  windows.  The  stereotyp- 

plained.  ing  room  will  also  be  on  this  flwr.  12 

Housing  all  the  service  facilities  On  the  second  floor  will  be  the  more  machines  under  construction 
of  the  newspaper,  the  plant  is  of  composing  and  photo-engraving  with  delivery  expected  within  two 
concrete  and  masonry.  A  two-  rooms.  The  photo-engraving  de-  montns. 

story  wing  is  replete  with  glass  partment  will  be  provided  with  First  machines  to  be  built  will 
doors  and  window  areas,  but  the  the  most  modern  equipment  avail-  f*®  designed  to  fit  only  Hoe  ink 
one-story  section  uses  glass  brick  able  for  newspaper  and  commer-  pumps.  Later  models  to  fit  other 
and  is  unbroken  by  windows.  cial  work  and  will  include  the  press  pumps  will  be  built  with  only 

Installations  adjacent  to  the  edi-  latest  equipment  for  color  engrav-  slight  modification, 
torial  department  include  teletype  ing.  Mr.  Yeager  plans  to  lease  the 

rooms,  dark  rooms  and  engraving  The  third  floor  will  be  utilized  machines  on  an  annual  rental  basis 
facilities.  by  executive  offices  and  the  news  through  a  private  company  he  has 

The  building  is  provided  with  a  and  editorial  department.  On  this  set  up  under  the  name  of  Yeager 
forced  ventilation  system  and  au-  floor  will,  also,  be  a  conference  Newspaper  Machinery  Supply 
tomatic  sprinklers.  TJie  latter  were  room  which  will  be  available  for  Corp. 


NEW  and  compact  plant  of  the  Sikeston  (Mo.)  Standard. 


THAT  .y 


Exactine  executives  and  pro¬ 
duction  experts  find  that  effi¬ 
ciency  swings  upward  at  lock¬ 
up  time.  Ditto  saved  time  and 
cost. 


A  perfect  mat.  a  perfect  plate 
are  no  guarantees  if  the 
ehase  is  faulty. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

207  Color  Pages 
Run  in  6  Months 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  more  newsprint  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1951  than  in  any  previous  half 
year. 

Of  the  207  color  pages  of  news¬ 
print  advertising  in  the  first  six 
months,  133  were  general,  62  were 
I  retail,  nine  automotive  and  three 
financial. 

I  The  207 -page  figure  was  21 
i  more  than  the  previous  Tribune 
six-month  record,  set  during  the 
first  half  of  1950.  During  all  of 
1950,  329  newsprint  color  pages 
were  published  —  an  increase  of 
more  than  90%  over  the  previous 
record  of  173  pages,  published  in 
;  1936. 

The  Tribune  last  year  finished 
an  expansion  program  that  added 
39  black  press  units,  eight  color 
decks  and  seven  folders,  bringing 
the  pressroom  total  to  126  Goss 
Headliner  black  units,  23  color 
decks  and  24  folders. 

The  expansion  meant  a  45%  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  pressroom  area  of  56%. 
in  addition,  an  entirely  new  and 
f  greatly  enlarged  color  engraving 
department  was  opened. 


Production  Flow 
Controlled  by  Lights 

When  newspaper  presses  roar, 
their  thundering  whine  wipes  out 
the  memory  of  silent  visible  sig¬ 
nals  or  occasional  bell  warnings 
that  have  routed  the  pages  to  them. 
These  signals  are  part  of  the  vital 
editorial  and  composing  room 
processes  that  have  gone  before. 

On  electrically-lighted  and  cen¬ 
trally-controlled  boards  or  annun¬ 
ciators,  illuminated  page  numbers 
flash  to  keep  the  page  record 
straight.  These  annunciators  are 
among  the  2,600  electric  signaling 
products  of  the  Edwards  Company, 
Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

These  lighted  signals  may  indi¬ 
cate  for  the  composing  room  the 
page  where  the  copy  is  to  go.  An¬ 
other  type  shows  the  number  of 
pages  that  have  gone  to  the  press 
room  or  the  number  that  are  still 
to  go.  Down  where  the  presses 
roll,  lights,  with  a  warning  bell, 
can  indicate  a  “re-plate”  or  “make¬ 
over”  that  is  in  the  works  for  a 
given  page  or  pages. 

For  newspapers,  the  annunciator 
setup  may  be  an  unobtrusive  way 
of  calling  copy  boys.  It  can  tell  a 
mechanic  that  there's  trouble  in  a 
certain  Linotype  machine.  A  red 
warning  light  in  the  copy  boys’ 
room  may  not  agree  with  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  version  of  newspapers 
where  a  frowzy  looking  man  with 


an  eyeshade  upsets  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  everyone  within  range  by 
recurrent  bellowings  of  “boy!” 
The  lights  are  silent  and  efficient, 
instead  .  .  .  qualities  that  can  mean 
the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss. 

Many  newspapers  use  these  Ed¬ 
wards  annunciator  systems  in  their 
various  forms.  Included  in  the  list 
are  the  New  York  Times,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Seattle  Post  Intel¬ 
ligencer  and  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune. 

Some  use  the  visible  signals  for 
one  purpose.  Some  use  them  for 
another.  Here  is  the  Dallas  way, 
with  three  annunciators:  One  is  in 
the  Morning  News  editorial  room. 
A  second  is  in  the  composing 
room.  The  third  is  for  the  press 
room.  The  three  are  regulated 
from  a  central  control  unit. 

As  copy  goes  from  editorial  to 
composing  room,  the  control  oper¬ 
ator  throws  switches  from  neutral 
to  an  upper  position,  lighting  the 
page  numbers  on  annunciators  for 
both  mechanical  and  editorial 
staffs. 

When  the  pages  go  to  the  press 
room,  the  operator  throws  the 
switch  to  lower  position.  This 
lights  the  page  numbers  on  the 
press  room  annunciator  and  cuts 
them  off  the  editorial  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  boards. 

To  stop  a  page  after  it  has  gone 
to  the  press  room  or  for  replate, 
there  is  a  “make-over”  warning 
switch  which  lights  on  the  press 
room  annunciator. 


Allco  Mai  Drier 
Popular  Machine 

The  Alico  Evenray  mat  drier 
has  been  installed  in  a  score  of 
newspaper  plants  within  recent 
months,  it  is  reported  by  Arnold 
L.  Imshaug,  president  of  Alico, 
Inc.  of  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

“We  entered  orders  for  10  of 
the  machihes  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Chicago,” 
Mr.  Imshaug  said.  Current  price  is 
$1,380. 

Outstanding  feature  of  the  Alico 
drier  is  that  mats  are  inserted  in  a 
vertical  position,  with  six  infrared 
lamps  on  each  side  directing  heat 
uniformly  against  the  mat  surface. 

The  drier,  Mr.  Imshaug  report¬ 
ed,  was  developed  originally  in  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  stereo  de¬ 
partment,  where  Les  Griner  is 
superintendent.  It  is  now  being 
used  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Hartford 
Courant. 

7th  Column  Helps 

The  Lafayette  (Ala.)  Sun,  a  six- 
column  weekly  all  of  its  73  years, 
has  gone  to  seven-column  format. 
The  editor  said  the  seventh  column 
makes  it  possible  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication  without  a  hike  in  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  advertising  rates. 


6-W  HANDLES 
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THE  EFFICIENT  WAY 

Heavy  newsprint  rolls  take  and  ohen  give  a  beating  on  their  way  from 
truck  to  storage  or  press  room.  Cumbersome . . .  unwieldy— they  can  be 
dangerous  to  handle  and  easily  damaged. 

A  Gifford-Wood  lowering  and  raising  machine  substitutes  electric 
power  for  muscle  power,  money-saving  efficiency  for  wasteful  inutility. 
Whether  your  unloading  platform  is  above  or  below  storage  or  press 
room,  this  machine  will  handle  heavy  rolls  with  a  minimum  of»effort. 
It  operates  as  simply  as  this— the  roll  is  fed  to  the  conveyor,  loading 
fingers  gently  but  firmly  cradle  the  roll  as  it  is  rapidly  raised  or  lowered. 
At  the  end  of  its  run,  the  roll  is  automatically  discharged  to  platform, 
storage  room  or  waiting  conveyance.  This  is  the  efi&cient  way,  the  safe 
way  to  reduce  newsprint  damage  and  employee  hazards.  It  is  the  simple 
but  sure  method  to  speed  up  handling  in  your  plant. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  PNEUMATICALLY-OPERATED 
FOR  LOWERING  ROLLS 

This  is  only  one  of  the  G-W  engineered  methods  designed  to  increase 
efficiency  while  lowering  cost  of  materials  handling.  G-W  also  has 
systems  available  for  mechanically  moving  stereos,  magazines,  mail 
sacks,  bundles,  etc.,  to  any  part  of  your  plant.  A  Gifford- Wood  engineer 
will  be  happy  to  survey  your  plant  and  suggest  a  cost-saving  plan  to 
meet  your  special  requirements.  Write  today— without  obligation. 
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Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News -Sen¬ 
tinel — “We’ve  put  up  with  these 
outrages  long  enough.  It  is  time 
to  take  the  offensive  and  throw 
our  own  curtain  around  countries 
which  do  not  conduct  themselves 
as  civilized  nations.  Our  business 
is  much  more  important  to  them 
than  theirs  is  to  us.  Cutting  off 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations 
would  mean  dealing  with  them  in 
the  only  way  they  understand.” 

*  * 

Case  for  An  L'ltimatum 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press — “This  is  no  case  for 
namby-pamby  diplomatic  protest. 

It  is  a  case  for  an  ultimatum. 
Our  Government  should  tell  the 
Communist  government  of  Czech¬ 
oslovakia  that  Oatis  must  be  re¬ 
leased  at  once — that  if  he  is  not, 
enough  Czech  Communists  who 
are  in  this  country  will  be  seized 
to  serve  as  effective  hostages  not 
only  for  Oatis,  but  for  all  other 
Americans  now  in  that  country 
who  might  be  seized  in  retaliation. 

.  .  .  Trade  should  be  cut  off. 
Then,  why  not  call  all  Americans, 
private  citizens  and  diplomats,  out 
of  all  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
— and  kick  all  their  spies  out  of 
America.” 

*  *  * 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star — “It  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  Department 
to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  release  of  Oatis  and  his 
assistants  and  to  take  steps  to 
make  possible  honest  reporting 
from  the  Communist  countries.” 

Sc 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal — 
“We  will,  in  the  end,  probably 
ransom  Oatis.  The  only  way  we 
can  retaliate  would  be  to  follow 
Communist  methods  and  treat 
their  reporters  and  nationals  as 
they  treat  ours.  We  can’t  do  that 
because  we  operate  by  law  and 
no  American  court  would  or 
should  go  for  that  sort  of  in¬ 
justice.” 

*  *  if 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- 
Appeal — “The  United  States  can¬ 
not  afford  not  to  continue  to  seek 
Mr.  Oatis’  release  and  it  should 
leave  nothing  undone  which  might 
effect  it.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Would  Cut  Off  Relations 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
— “Half  of  Czechoslovakia’s  fa¬ 
vorable  trade  balance  is  accounted 
for  by  sales  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  buy  twice  as  much  from 
the  Czechs  as  they  sell  to  us. 

Once  this  business  is  cut  off  they 
may  begin  to  understand  that  re¬ 
lations  between  nations  operate 
on  a  two-way  street.” 

*  *  * 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News — 
“The  free  world  needs  most  a 
cordon  sanitaire  against  the  most 
terrible  system  of  oppression  wit¬ 


nessed  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nothing  can  be  done  by  consider¬ 
ing  Czechoslovakia  alone.  The 
trouble  must  be  attacked  at  the 
roots.  The  first  step  should  be  to 
remedy  the  original  blunder  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  terminate 
all  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet.” 

>l>  * 

Sayre  (Pa.)  Times — “It  is  vital 
that  every  power  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  be  exerted  to  free  him — 
and  that  as  quickly  as  possible  be¬ 
fore  his  health  has  been  wrecked 
by  Red  mistreatment.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution — 

“Surely  it  is  getting  time  to  con¬ 
sider  retaliation.” 

*  *  * 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register — 
“Verbal  protests  are  clearly  not 
enough.” 

*  *  * 

New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald — 
“Visas  for  Hungary,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria 

should  be  refused  to  all  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

*  *  * 

Should  Act  Forcefully 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star — “His 
persecutors  know  that  he  is  inno¬ 
cent.  they  know  that  the  trial  is 
another  piece  of  fakery.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  our  State 
Department  let  them  know  that 
we  know  they  know  it,  and  that 
we  shall  not  forget  it.” 

if  *  * 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch — “Our  State  Department  has 
termed  the  Oatis  trial  a  ‘hoax.’ 

Now  it  should  act  forcefully  to 
obtain  his  release.” 

*  >l> 

Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald — 
“There  is  little  that  we  can  do 
about  the  Oatis  case  at  present, 
beyond  waiting  to  see  what  sort 
of  bargain  the  Reds  hope  to  strike 
for  his  release.  We  can  attempt 
to  dissuade  Americans  from  enter¬ 
ing  Czechoslovakia  and  to  curtail 
shipment  of  American  products  to 
it.  But  we  cannot  reach,  through 
reprisals  against  the  Czech  Com¬ 
munist  regime,  the  real  instigator 
of  such  actions — the  Moscow  Po¬ 
litburo.” 

*  *  * 

Dothan  (Ga.)  Eagle — ^“Why 
can’t  we  put  the  cuffs  on  a  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  who  is  an  echelon  higher 
than  Oatis?  Or  perhaps  two  of 
them?” 

m  *  * 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil 
— “We  never  expected  to  see  the 
day  when  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  stand  idly  by  and 
make  no  real  effort  to  protect  its 
citizens  in  other  countries.  But,  to 
our  shame,  that  day  is  here.” 

*  *  * 

Boise  Idaho  Statesman — “One 
way  in  which  retaliation  could  be 
made  would  be  to  intern  all  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  nation 
concerned  who  happen  to  be  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time.  An¬ 
other,  more  drastic,  would  simply 
be  to  recall  all  American  repre¬ 


sentatives  from  such  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  once  and  for  all.” 

*  *  * 

Safeguard  Our  Own  Concepts 

Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette — 
“It  would  be  simple  to  seize  a 
Communist  for  every  American  ar¬ 
rested  abroad  on  trumped-up 
charges.  But  we  can’t  do  so  with¬ 
out  doing  violence  to  our  own  con¬ 
cept  of  justice.  .  .  .  Our  most  ef¬ 
fective  demonstration  lies  in  cling¬ 
ing  firmly  to  our  own  concepts,  re¬ 
gardless  of  provocation.” 

*  *  <t> 

New  Orleans  (La.)  States — “We 
can  enforce  the  Kem  amendment, 
which  forbids  U.  S.  funds  to  any 
country  trading  with  Communist 
lands.  Let  us  enforce  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Czechs.  Send  nothing 
to  any  country  trading  with  Prague 
until  the  Czechs  free  Oatis.” 

*  *  if 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Lead¬ 
er — “America  must  not  abandon 
William  Oatis.  The  world  must 
be  made  safe  for  American  cit¬ 
izens,  engaged  in  lawful  pursuits. 

.  .  .  While  we  cannot  stoop  to  the 
Communist  level  and  retaliate  in 
kind,  we  must  let  the  Reds  know 
there  is  a  day  of  reckoning  com¬ 
ing  and  they  will  be  called  on  to 
account  for  their  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.” 

if  it  it 

Hope  for  Negotiation 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer — 
“We  hope  that  Oatis’  release  can 
be  negotiated,  but  more  than  ne¬ 
gotiations  is  called  for.  It’s  time 
we  began  to  consider  seriously 
breaking  relations  with  these  Red 
satellites,  kicking  their  diplomats 
out  of  our  country,  or  any  other 
move  that  is  necessary  to  make 
them  show  proper  respect  for  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.” 

if  if  * 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick — “The 
Free  World  should  resolve  that 
somehow,  some  day  there  must  be 
a  reckoning.” 

*  *  * 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald — 
“The  time  has  come  to  make  firm 
and  emphatic  American  demands 
— and  to  make  them  where  they 
ought  to  be  made,  in  the  Kremlin.” 

it  *  * 

Quit  Mollycoddling  Traitors 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch — “We  think  it  far  past  time 
that  we  tightened  up  here  at  home 
and  quit  mollycoddling  traitorous 
American  Commies  and  alien  Red 
spies  by  bending  over  backward 
to  see  that  they  get  all  the  best  of 
it  when  they  finally  are  brought  to 
trial.  Maybe,  if  we  got  tougher 
with  Reds  here  at  home,  without 
weakening  our  judicial  standards, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  let  it 
be  known  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  the  U.S.A.  won’t  stand  for 
enslavement  of  its  citizens,  such 
persecutions  will  be  halted.” 

i  i  i 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune — “The 
possibility  of  retaliatory  measures 
ought  to  be  explored.” 


Deal  with  Nazis 
Freed  2  Newsmen 

Just  10  years  ago,  the  United 
States  Government  made  a  deal 
with  the  Nazi  government  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  released  two  news¬ 
papermen  from  prison. 

Jay  Allen  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  Richard  Hot- 
telet  of  the  United  Press  and  two 
consular  officers  were  “exchanged*” 
for  four  German  nationals  held  in 
this  country  on  technical  charges. 
The  Germans  included  the  heads 
of  Transocean  News  Service,  Dr. 
Manfred  Zapp  and  Guenther  Tonn, 
who  had  been  charged  with  failing 
to  register  as  propaganda  agents. 


Newport  News  (Va.)  Times- 
Herald — “We  need  a  stronger  pol¬ 
icy  toward  this  sort  of  brigandage 
parading  in  the  name  of  law.  It 
is  up  to  the  State  Department  to 
furnish  it.” 

if  i  * 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  —  “No 
blackmail,  no  ransom  to  the  gang¬ 
sters.” 

4r  ♦  41 

Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch — 
“Vitriolic  statements  by  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Acheson  and  their 
henchmen  aren’t  enough.  Action 
is  what  is  called  for.” 

■ 

'A  Cause  Celebre' 

(Part  of  a  statement  by  A.  F. 
Jones,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.) 

William  N.  Oatis  has  confessed 
to  nothing  except  that  he  is  an 
American  newspaperman  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  the  noynal  duties 
of  his  occupation. 

But  here  we  have  an  honorable 
young  journalist,  carrying  on  his 
duties  for  a  highly  responsibile 
news  agency,  held  in  prison  for 
months,  subjected  to  God  knows 
what  persecution,  denied  legal  de¬ 
fense  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
subjected  to  accusations  by  mor¬ 
onic  stooges  of  Red  Russia. 

The  protests  of  the  free  press 
of  the  world  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  dictators  and  slave  masters  of 
the  totalitarian  stripe.  Lowering 
the  flags  on  newspaper  buildings, 
as  was  done  with  La  Prensa,  gets 
no  results. 

Can  we  not  insist  on  better  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  newspaper¬ 
men  from  our  own  government  in 
countries  with  whom  we  have 
diplomatic  relations? 

What  commercial  privileges  are 
being  accorded  Czechoslovakia 
that  are  being  denied  to  us?  What 
trade  facilities  are  being  granted 
the  Communist  Czechs  in  the 
American  zones  of  Germany? 

The  Oatis  case  should  become 
a  cause  celebre  with  every  free 
journalist. 

As  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  I 
hope  every  possible  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  to  give  justice 
to  Oatis,  a  tragic  victim  of  the 
Kremlin. 
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Sicked  Out  ol  Prague 

continued  from  page  10 


radio  connections.  The  six  months 
spent  on  this  work  had  not  been 
wasted,  for  it  had  brought  me  into 
contact  with  many  sources  which 
were  to  prove  invaluable  later.  It 
also  provided  a  first-hand  insight 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  continually  infiltrat¬ 
ing  Czech  broadcasting  and  in¬ 
creasingly  slanting  political  com¬ 
mentaries  and  newscasts. 
Communists’  Intentions  Indicated 

There  were  many  pointers  to 
Communist  designs  and  intentions 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
of  1947.  Much  of  the  detail  of 
this  pattern,  so  closely  following 
tactics  previously  employed  in 
other  Soviet  satellites,  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  complex  to  make  the 
pages  of  the  British  press  general¬ 
ly.  Correspondents  bemoaned  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  in  Britain 
but  continued  to  file  the  Prague 
dateline  with  unflagging  regularity. 

As  the  Communist  screw  tight¬ 
ened  perceptibly,  so  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Ministry  of  Information  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  foreign  journalists  and  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  When 
I  arrived  in  Prague  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  facilities  of  the  Press 
Club  by  a  Foreign  Ministry  official 
from  the  press  department.  By  the 
end  of  1947  the  information  Min¬ 
istry  had  won  over  these  and  other 
prerogatives  affecting  pressmen 
and  in  January  1948  press  cards 
could  be  obtained  only  from  them. 

Attempts — which  had  also  been 
made  throughout  the  previous  year 
— to  form  an  association  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  to  protect  their 
interests  were  still  blocked  by  Min¬ 
istry  of  Information  insistence  that 
its  constitution  entitled  them  to  the 
right  of  censure  and  other  similar 
strangleholds. 

Armed  Occupation 

The  Communist  militia-backed 
putsch  of  February  bore  out  with 
sudden  precipitation  the  warnings 
of  its  imminence  which  I  had  con¬ 
veyed  to  my  papers  during  a 
Christmas  visit  to  London.  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Czechoslovakia  with  an 
additional  assignment  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  News,  and  it  was  to 
this  paper  I  phoned  a  world  beat 
with  the  sealing  of  the  frontiers. 

The  armed  occupation  of  the 
opposition  parties’  offices;  the 
American  Ambassadors’  advice  to 
President  Benes  that  he  leave  the 
country;  Dr.  Benes’  resignation — 
which  was  drawn  up  but,  on  later 
counsel,  not  proffered — and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  key  generals  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  were  highlights  from 
other  stories  I  got  through  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  phone. 

About  the  time  of  Jan  Masa- 
ryk’s  murder  I  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  was  to  be  expelled. 

I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  Bulgarian  student  and  promptly 
made  arrangements  to  speed  up 


wedding  plans.  For  many  months 
past  my  fiancee  had  been  black¬ 
listed  by  her  legation  because  of 
her  association  with  me,  and  con¬ 
versations  we  had  together  at  the 
Press  Club  (she  was  a  student  jour¬ 
nalist)  wer^  reported  by  the  Czech 
secretary,  and  these  were  conveyed 
to  the  legation. 

We  encountered  difficulties  in 
getting  diverse  civil  marriage  pa¬ 
pers  in  order,  and  when  we  finally 
obtained  all  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  requested  by  her  legation — 
for  their  approval  was  needed  by 
the  Czech  authorities — we  were 
told,  “Come  back  in  a  fortnight.” 

Fiancee  Arrested 

Time  was  quickly  running  out, 
so  I  decided  she  should  fly  to 
London  where  I  would  join  her 
later.  But  though  she  was  armed 
with  a  valid  Bulgarian  passport, 
my  fiancee  was  arrested  at  Prague 
airport  and  taken  back  to  the  city 
by  a  member  of  the  State  (secret) 
police. 

I  sought  legal  advice  from 
British  Embassy  officials  and  then 
set  off  with  colleague  Karl  Rob¬ 
son  {News  Chronicle)  on  a  tour 
of  police  barracks  where  she 
might  be  detained.  Late  in  the 
evening  Robson,  Alex  Lawrenson, 
(Kemsley  Newspapers)  and  l| 
traced  her  to  the  H.Q.  and  no¬ 
torious  interrogation  center  of  the 
secret  jjolice  on  Bartolomejska  in 
the  center  of  Prague.  At  first  we 
were  refused  information  and  told 
she  was  not  detained  there. 

Browbeaten  by  a  display  of  pen¬ 
cils  and  a  demand  for  his  name, 
however,  a  subordinate  on  guard 
at  the  door  allowed  us  to  enter 
and  then  summoned  the  police  in¬ 
terrogator  who  had  made  the  air¬ 
port  arrest. 

My  fiancee,  he  claimed,  was 
guilty  of  “very  serious  crimes” 
and  must  be  detained.  A  fierce 
verbal  slinging  match  developed, 
in  which  a  second  police  thug 
joined.  Robson  and  Lawrenson, 
more  expressive  in  German  than 
Czech,  eventually  convinced  them 
that,  since  they  had  her  passport 
and  had  also  prepared  a  long 
“indictment,”  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  releasing  her  for  the 
night.  This  they  did  against  my 
promise  that  I  would  return  with 
her  at  8  a.m.  the  next  day. 

Marriage  and  Expulsion 

The  following  morning,  April 
1,  we  were  married  at  the  British 
Embassy.  The  political  police, 
taken  completely  unaware,  since 
my  wife  was  now  a  British  subject, 
were  forced  to  scrap  the  phoney 
charges  which  were  based  on 
highly  imaginative  suggestions 
that  she  had  been  spying.  Instead 
they  imposed  a  fine  of  about  160 
dollars  for  “attempted  evasion  of 
customs  duty.”  This  was  undis¬ 
guised  blackmail  as  my  wife  had 
never  got  as  far  as  the  airport 
customs. 

Ten  days  later  I  visited  the 
aliens  section  at  police  H.Q.  where 
I  was  handed  an  expulsion  order 
signed  by  the  Prague  “Action 


Committee.”  A  copy  was  also 
made  in  my  passport.  By  Summer 
both  Robson  and  Lawrenson  had 
been  refused  visa  extensions  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  functions  of  the 
police. 

It  was  not  many  months  before 
all  foreign  correspondents  who 
had  been  accredited  to  Prague  be¬ 
fore  the  coup  were  refused  re¬ 
newal  of  visas  or  police  permits. 

I  am  convinced  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  supreme  authority  was 
still  a  novelty  to  the  Communist 
regime  in  Prague  the  experience  of 
my  wife,  not  to  say  myself,  would 
have  had  a  vastly  different  ending. 

William  Oatis  is  even  now  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  that  streamlined, 
efficient,  ruthless,  bloody  dictator¬ 
ship  exacts  when  p)ower  is  felt 
incontestable  and  scapegoats  are 
few, 

■ 

Utley  a  Columnist 

Chicago — Clifton  Utley,  NBC 
television  news  commentator  for 
WNBQ,  Chicago,  is  doing  a  three- 
times-a-week  column  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  taking  the  place 
of  Walter  Lippmann  now  on  leave 
as  a  syndicated  columnist. 


Alabama  Daily  Posts 
Reward  in  Red  Hunt 

Talladega,  Ala. — ^The  Talladega 
Daily  Home  announced  it  will  pay 
$100  for  information  delivered  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  the 
four  fugitive  Communist  leaders. 

The  Daily  Home,  in  a  statement 
by  its  president,  J.  L.  Wallis,  and 
its  editor,  Tom  Abernethy,  called 
on  other  newspapers  to  increase 
the  reward  fund. 

“It  is  vitally  important  that  these 
men  be  rounded  up  for  justice,” 
the  Daily  Home  said.  “We  hope 
our  offer  may  inspire  others  to 
help  demonstrate  to  the  Kremlin 
that  we  want  no  Reds  escaping  the 
punishment  that  is  their  just  due.” 

The  Talladega  paper  said  it 
would  pay  the  reward  to  any  per¬ 
son  designated  by  the  FBI. 

■ 

Author  Buys  Weeklies 

Stanton,  Mich. — Three  week¬ 
lies,  the  Stanton  Clipper-Herald, 
Sheridan  Advertiser  and  Crystal 
Dispatch,  have  been  sold  by  J.  M. 
Grim  to  Frank  Gruber,  author  of 
more  than  350  mystery  stories, 
who  lives  in  Hollywixxl. 
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TOPICAL  DIGEST  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ADVERTISING  CONFERENCE  I  i 


continued  front  page  12 

Equal  Partnership  Due 
With  Other  Creative  Forces 

The  120  Youth  Scheme  dele¬ 
gates  were  given  a  forecast  of  their 
future  tasks  in  advertising  by  J.  B. 
Nicholas,  past  chairman  of  the 
Publicity  Club  of  London.  He 
looked  forward  to  the  day  “when 
advertising  stands  in  full  and  equal 
partnership  with  the  other  cre¬ 
ative  forces  of  civilization.” 

But  at  present,  he  said,  adver¬ 
tising  has  not  yet  achieved  the  full 
measure  of  respect  and  confidence 
that  is  needed  before  it  can  realize 
the  full  potential  of  its  service  to 
society. 

In  comparison  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  advertising  “sits  rather 
below  the  salt.”  Not  all  the  crud¬ 
ities  of  the  “saloon  bar  days”  of 
advertising  have  been  abolished. 

“There  are  banalities,  certain 
vulgarities  of  sex  appeal;  a  sort  of 
adroitness  in  using  scientific  and 
statistical  data  —  these  blemishes 
are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
advertising  columns,  and  although 
clients  must  bear  some  of  the 
blame,  we  advertising  practitioners 
cannot  escape  our  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  These  crudities  lower 
the  tone  of  our  whole  practice  and 
give  unfriendly  critics  an  easy 
stick  to  beat  us  with.  .  .  . 

“Sex  appeal  offers  few  novel¬ 
ties  and  they  soon  bore,  whereas 
the  romantic  appeal  affords  inex¬ 
haustible  possibilities  of  humor, 
charm  and  sentiment.  .  .  . 

“Any  inflation  or  distortion  of 
emphasis  when  quoting  statistical 
and  scientific  data  weakens  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  at  the  very  point 
where  it  should  be  strongest.” 

But  advertising  must  serve  civil¬ 
ization  as  well  as  sell  goods.  “We 
have  mastered  the  art  of  selling 
goods;  we  have  now  to  master  the 
art  of  selling  ideas  which  create 
and  maintain  favorable  conditions. 
This  is  our  larger  assignment — our 
next  main  development,”  Mr, 
Nicholas  said. 

New  Training  Program 
Will  Start  in  January 

A  NEW  program  for  training 
young  advertising  men  and  women 
for  future  management  roles  will 
start  in  Britain  in  January.  The 
scheme  was  described  by  A.  B. 
Lowndes,  head  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Leicester  College  of 
Technology  and  Commerce. 

Only  30  candidates  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  course.  Minimum 
age  is  23,  and  candidates  must 
have  had  at  least  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience.  Admission  will  be  based 
on  a  group  selection  interview  and 
suitability  tests.  Nominations  are 
made  by  advertising  agencies  and 
departments. 

Immediately  after  selection,  the 
trainees  will  begin  work  with  five 
days  of  lectures  on  the  campus. 
They  will  then  return  to  their  of¬ 
fices  and  for  the  next  four  months 
receive  directed  reading  matter, 
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calling  for  submission  of  various 
tests  that  will  measure  the  quality 
of  their  efforts. 

At  the  end  of  the  reading  period 
they  will  have  covered  three  sub¬ 
jects  and  will  return  to  the  col¬ 
lege  for  a  four-week  residence. 
The  first  week  will  consolidate  the 
work  done;  the  middle  two  weeks 
will  be  devoted  to  projects;  the 
final  week  will  introduce  two  new 
subjects  for  the  next  reading 
period. 

In  all,  there  will  be  three  read¬ 
ing  periods  and  three  residential 
periods,  followed  by  an  inter¬ 
mediate  examination  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association.  There  will 
then  be  a  gap  of  a  year,  after 
which  the  students  will  take  a 
similar  form  of  course  leading  to 
the  final  examination.  The  year¬ 
long  gap  is  considered  desirable 
because  it  will  “avoid  the  need 
for  a  young  executive  to  cut  him¬ 
self  off  too  much  from  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  contacts,”  Mr. 
Lowndes  explained. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  setting  up  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Training  Center  to  facilitate 
interchange  of  youth  personnel 
was  proposed  by  Eric  Bouw- 
meester  of  Holland,  past  president 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
Advertising  Clubs. 

The  “foster  parents,”  families 

connected  with  business  and  ad¬ 

vertising,  who  are  housing  Youth 
Scheme  delegates  during  the  I  AC. 
is  something  that  might  be  worked 
out  in  all  the  free  countries  so 

that  personnel  interchange  would 
be  simplified  and  would  cost  very 
little,  he  suggested. 

*  *  * 

Leon-Raymond  Gits,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Belgian  Advertising 
Association  and  managing  director 
of  Societe  Anonyme  Lintas,  pro¬ 
posed  the  Conference  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  backing  a  resolution  on  ad¬ 
vertising  education  passed  last 
month  at  the  Lisbon  Congress  of 
the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  ICC  resolution  asked  that 
its  national  committees  and  asso¬ 
ciated  organizations  cooperate 
fully  to:  “Encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  within  each 
country  for  colleges,  universities, 
technical  schools  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  offer  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  field  of  distribution  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Such  courses  to  cover 
marketing,  advertising,  marketing 
research,  selling  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects. 

“Seek  to  promote  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  develop  between  countries  a 
program  for  the  exchange  of 
students  specializing  in  marketing, 
advertising  and  allied  subjects.” 

The  problem  of  advertising  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  vital  one  for  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Mr.  Gits  said,  because  in 
countries  where  advertising  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  established,  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself  has  little  standing. 


Recruiting  of  Ad 
Men  Is  Described 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  told  of  re¬ 
cruitment  for  advertising  in  the 
United  States. 

The  AAAA  aptitude  Examina¬ 
tions  for  Advertising  show  some 
encouraging  results,  Mr.  Gamble 
said. 

As  high  as  30%  of  candidates 
tested  have  been  found  to  have 
excellent  aptitude  for  some  kind 
of  advertising  work  and  half  of 
those  rated  “excellent”  in  one  or 
more  respects  found  their  way 
into  advertising  jobs  within  two 
years,  he  reported. 

In  a  survey  of  43  agencies  that 
used  the  tests,  it  was  found  that 
the  test  predictions  were  borne 
out  in  actual  performance  on  the 
job  in  88  percent  of  the  1,214 
cases  studied. 

Other  methods  by  which  Amer¬ 
ica  is  helping  attract  better  people 
to  advertising  include: 

“In  research,  we  are  seeking 
to  build  ever  higher  and  ever 
stronger  the  floor  of  facts  on 
which  we  practice  the  art  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“In  the  area  of  ethics,'  we  are 
seeking  to  raise  the  standards  of 
our  behavior,  with  major  pro¬ 
grams  seeking  to  improve  the  con¬ 
tent  of  advertising. 

“And,  in  the  area  of  relations, 
we  are  trying  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  advertising  by 
government,  by  the  general  public, 
by  educators,  and  by  people  in 
other  parts  of  business. 

“As  we  succeed  in  improving 
the  understanding  of  advertising, 
the  behavior  of  advertising  people 
and  the  skill  of  advertising  prac¬ 
tice,  so  I  believe  our  recruitment 
effort  will  grow  in  its  effective¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Gamble  said. 

Media  and  Market 
Research  Progresses 

Summing  up  “Developments  in 
Advertising  Techniques,”  Cyrus 
Ducker,  director  of  the  London 
Press  Exchange,  said  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  made  its  greatest  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  field  of  media  and 
market  research. 

But  even  in  this  field  there  are 
“notable  failures”  to  record  as 
well  as  successes,  he  added.  One 
notable  failure  has  been  the  lack 
of  success  in  finding  an  acceptable 
method  of  comparing  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  one  medium  with  an¬ 
other. 

Creative  standards  are  high,  said 
Mr.  Drucker,  “but  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  have  made  as  much  pro¬ 
gress  there  as  we  have  in  other 
directions.  I  believe  our  creative 
work  is  still  too  much  inspired  by 
love  and  hope  and  intuition,  and 
all  the  other  attributes  of  per¬ 
sonality.” 

Advertising  “impact”  is  still  less 
than  fool-proof.  “At  this  moment 
we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 


new  tactical  techniques  that  might 
one  day  give  us  reasonable  assur¬ 
ance  that  our  words  and  pictures 
will  in  fact  penetrate  the  minds 
we  are  aiming  at,  and  will  in  fact 
produce  the  effect  and  the  action 
we  intend.” 

Techniques,  however,  were  only 
a  part  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Ducker 
continued.  “We  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  are  at  a  cross¬ 
road,”  he  warned.  Advertising  is 
faced  with  an  internal  problem 
and  an  external  one. 

Internally,  advertising  people 
have  developed  a  “guilt  complex.” 
‘Their  basic  worry  seems  to  be 
social  in  origin.  Like  everyone 
else  they  want  to  be  liked  and 
admired,  and  they  want  to  feel 
useful.  Instead  of  which  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  despised,  and 
have  increasingly  the  feeling  that 
the  work  they  are  doing  is,  if  not 
actively  harmful,  at  best  unim¬ 
portant.” 

The  external  problem  is  the  fact 
that  Europe  has  now  irrevocably 
begun  the  Age  of  the  Welfare 
State.  The  same  problem,  Mr. 
Ducker  predicted,  will  face  Amer¬ 
ican  advertisers  in  about  1975. 

“This  is  not  the  moment,”  he 
said,  “when  we  should  cover  up 
in  social  shame  and  political  em¬ 
barrassment.  Rather  it  is  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  our  coming  to  manhood, 
when  we  should  quite  coolly  de¬ 
cide  what  we  are  going  to  be  and 
whom  we  are  going  to  serve  and 
under  what  conditions. 

“Society,  as  well  as  business,  is 
beginning  to  have  urgent  and  per¬ 
haps  permanent  need  of  us.  Let’s  i 
see  to  it  that  we  really  understand 
our  opportunity;  that  we  neither 
overplay  our  hand  nor  underplay 
it.  Because  I  believe  that  either 
mistake,  if  perpetrated  too  often, 
may  qualify  us  for  oblivion.”  I 

International  Document 
Center  Is  Proposed 

Establishment  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Documentation  Center  of 
Advertisers’  Unions  was  suggested 
by  Pierre  Boisacq,  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Belgian  Union  of 
Advertisers. 

The  center  would  not  be  elabor¬ 
ate  or  costly  to  maintain,  M. 
Boisacq  explained  during  a  spe¬ 
cialized  session  on  “The  Prob¬ 
lems  and  Responsibilities  of  the 
Advertiser.”  Each  Union  would 
send  to  the  Center  documents 
concerning  news  and  information 
about  advertising  in  its  country.  j 

Periodically  the  Center  would 
send  questionnaires  asking  for 
such  information  as  titles  of  new 
books  on  advertising,  statistical 
information  and  new  studies  and 
inquiries.  Information  could  be 
published  in  confidential  bulletins 
every  three  months  for  the  use  of 
all  advertisers’  societies,  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  headquarters 
be  in  London,  and  that  the  Center 
function  under  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  British  Advertisers. 

{Continued  on  page  71) 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Supervisors  Guide 
Destiny  of  Personnel 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  I.)  Courier-Post 


This  column  is  directed  to 
Classified  Phone-room  Supervisors, 
but  the  same  principles  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  CAM  or  another  who 
might  have  supervising  responsi¬ 
bilities.  It  concerns  itself  with 
the  logical  considerations  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  disregard  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  which  provide  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

The  general  personality  of  the 
supervisor  must  include  a  com¬ 
plete  working  knowledge  of  the 
operation  which  is  to  be  applied 
with  forcefulness,  fairness  and 
loyalty. 

Staff  members  have  one  or  more 
objects  in  mind  that  will  produce 
satisfaction  or  happiness.  An  ob¬ 
jective  stimulates  interest  and  ac¬ 
tion.  This  might  be  the  urge  of 
being  more  important.  Compli¬ 
ments  on  progress  provide  incen¬ 
tive. 

Security  is  another  desire.  An¬ 
other  thrives  on  element  of  chance, 
being  recognized  a  winner  of  con¬ 
tests.  All  or  any  one  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  might  be  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  your  members. 

Try  to  search  for  these  factors 
so  as  to  apply  what  you  want  ac¬ 
complished  to  an  appeal  to  their 
objective.  Explain  your  plan  by 
keeping  the  person’s  desire  fore¬ 
most.  Keep  appealing  to  this  want 
as  you  continually  supervise  the 
individual.  What  the  person  wants 
should  dominate  the  technique. 

We  all  have  people  who  formu¬ 
late  bad  habits.  Eliminate  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  good  habit  and  give 
reasons.  Sw  that  the  new  habit 
is  practiced  frequently. 

Hints  on  Hiring  Procedure 

Your  initial  interview  of  new 
applicants  is  to  determine  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  position  and  se¬ 
lecting  a  likeable  fellow-worker 
for  your  organzation. 

Your  opening  conversation  may 
be  a  subject  of  common  interest. 
Get  the  applicant  talking,  possibly 
by  asking  normal  questions. 
Listen  attentively  and  show  your 
interest.  Keep  it  informal,  friend¬ 
ly,  not  mechanical. 

Naturally  you  have  a  salary 
range  based  on  competitive  wage 
market,  plus  the  background  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  applicant.  Avoid 
making  a  direct  promise  regarding 
the  future.  Record  your  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  person  after  they  have 
left,  before  the  next  interview. 

Now  that  you  have  hired  this 
person  you  must  assist  in  building 
confidence.  Instill  a  feel  of 
pride  of  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  department.  He  should  know 
the  conditions  of  his  employment. 


the  rules  and  restrictions  that 
apply. 

The  supervisor  must  in  respect 
be  a  teacher.  Instruct  along  sim¬ 
ple  natural  lines  explaining  the 
reasons  why.  Constantly  project 
the  feeling  he  is  accomplishing 
something  of  value  and  impor¬ 
tance.  Lead  up  to  the  unknown 
and  demonstrate  the  complicated. 
Encourage  discussion  and  ques¬ 
tions.  Keep  checking  to  see  how 
well  the  information  is  retained. 

Measure  Performance 

There  should  be  some  degree  of 
constant  training  past  the  initial 
efforts.  People  are  inclined  to 
grow  stale,  get  into  ruts.  At  least 
measure  the  performance  of  each 
individual. 

One  of  the  most  controversial 
subjects  in  connection  with  super¬ 
vision  management  is  staff  meet¬ 
ings. 

Proper  planning  and  preparation 
is  vital.  There  should  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  purpose.  The  trend  should 
be  guided  to  the  members’  wants, 
not  exclusively  to  what  it  will  do 
for  you  or  good  old  “Alma 
Mammy.’’  Encourage  a  short  dis¬ 
cussion  to  let  others  participate 
instead  of  simply  a  speech  by  the 
boss.  Set  a  time  limit  and  end 
on  time. 

Follow  through  to  see  where  ad¬ 
vice  rendered  was  put  into  prac¬ 
tice. 

Correcting  faults  must  be  pri¬ 
vate.  Start  the  person  talking  with 
a  question.  Consider  his  view¬ 
point.  Explain  firmly  but  in  mild, 
pleasant  tone  and  conclude  by 
restoring  confidence.  You  are 
striving  for  enthusiastic  coopera¬ 
tion,  not  unwilling  compliance. 

We  all  have  “problem  employes’* 
who  have  their  petty  troubles  and 
need  a  listener  and  adviser  to 
strengthen  their  prospective.  Here 
the  supervisor  demonstrates  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  appreciation  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  them.  Remember, 
even  though  it  appears  obvious 
the  person  is  wrong,  this  employe 
is  sincere  in  believing  he  is 
right. 

How  many  of  us  dread  the  task 
of  dismissing  an  employe?  It  is 
not  pleasant,  but  it  must  be  done. 
Use  tact  and  make  sure  you  do 
not  damage  the  courage  or  self- 
respect  of  the  person,  or  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  newspaper. 

Aside  to  you  C.AMs:  You  care¬ 
fully  selected  your  supervisor,  or 
assistant  for  specific  reasons.  Wel¬ 
come  their  opinions  and  build  in 
them  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 
Back  them  up  and  give  credit 
where  it  is  due. 
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Dailies'  Stories  I 
Result  in  Help 
For  Servicemen 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
are  going  “all  out’’  to  improve  the 
relationship  between  the  civilian 
population  and  the  huge  number 
of  servicemen  in  training  here. 

The  Tribune  conducted  a  poll 
among  sailors  and  marines  to  de¬ 
termine  their  main  “gripes”  against 
San  Diego  as  a  “liberty”  town. 
Their  complaints  were  principally 
two:  inadequate  recreation  and 
price-gouging  by  some  merchants. 

One  result  of  the  survey  was  the 
launching  of  a  program  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
USO  Advisory  Council  to  improve 
recreational  facilities. 

Another  result  was  a  crackdown 
by  the  local  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  against  locker  clubs, 
jewelry,  clothing  and  gift  stores 
suspected  of  gouging  servicemen. 

The  Union  in  a  series  of  articles 
outlined  for  the  benefit  of  service¬ 
men  the  many  facilities  available 
to  make  shore  leave  pleasant. 

On  another  front,  the  Union  ex¬ 
amined  the  fate  of  young  women, 
wives  and  sweethearts  of  service¬ 
men,  who  come  to  San  Diego  to 
be  near  their  loved  ones,  only  to 
land  in  jail  as  vagrants  when  they 
run  out  of  funds  as  allotment 
checks  are  late  or  other  sources 
of  income  fail.  Possibility  of  over- 
zealous  police  action  was  investi¬ 
gated  in  a  series  of  articles. 

■ 

Weeklies'  Content  : 
Measured  in  Survey 

Chicago — Local  news  averages 
slightly  less  than  half  the  total 
content  of  the  average  weekly 
newspaper  of  10.7  pages,  according 
to  the  preliminary  tabulations  of 
the  Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau 
circulation  and  market  data  sur¬ 
vey.  Approximately  24%  of  all 
weeklies  have  replied  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  by  the  research 
affiliate  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

Local  advertising  averages  655 
inches  per  issue,  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  averages  2.85  columns, 
the  tabulation  disclosed. 


Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  tho 
nows  of  advarlitort,  advortia- 
Ing  aganfa,  pubRahlng,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  aalaa 
campaigna  or  ara  intaraatad 
in  thaaa  tarritoriaa  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IS  Hamiltei  Straat 
SydMy,  Aaatralla 

*ubllih*d  Monthly.  On#  Ywr  Subacripttoa 
tIJS 


/ 

PUZZLED 
ABOUT  HELP? 


USING 

OUTMODED 

EQUIPMENT? 


Here's 

The  Happy  Man 
With  The  Answer: 


For  Help- 
Equipment— Results 
Use 

Editor  &  Publisher's 
Classified  Ads 
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continued  from  page  13 

Period  Ending  March  31, 1950  Period  Ending  March  31, 1951 


(M) 


(S) 


(M) 


(E) 


(S) 


COLUMBUS 


^  Enquirer,  Ledger,  Ledger- 

a  "Enquirer . 

City  Total . 

SAVANNAH 

17,408 

17,408 

46,835 

22,386 

22,386 

37,666 

37,666 

52,120 

20,260 

20,260 

47,594 

25,510 

25,510 

43,102 

43,102 

53,761 

23,862 

25,262 

a  City  Total . 

46,835 

23,862 

52,120 

47,594 

25,262 

53,761 

i_ 

IDAHO 

IDAHO  FALLS 

Post-Register . 

5,115 

8,756 

13,882 

5,320 

9,622 

14,955 

City  Total . 

5,115 

8,756 

13,882 

5,320 

9,622 

14,955 

ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

544.118 

1,047,522 

556,463 

981,221 

532,483 

553,597 

♦621,209 

700,341 

•607,847 

644,215 

Tribune . 

923,517 

1,575,465 

917,068 

1,522,904 

Citv  Total . 

1923,517 

1,076,601 

3,323.328 

1917,068 

1,110,060 

3,148,340 

*Ali-dav  paper.  tDoes  not  include  Sun>Times. 

DECATUR 

Herald,  Review,  Herald- 

Review . 

33,242 

30,475 

50,235 

35,144 

31,325 

52,067 

C'itv  Total . 

33,242 

30,475 

50,235 

35,144 

31,325 

52,067 

PEORIA 

Star,  Journal,  Journal-Star 

32,210 

68,327 

89,632 

32,565 

69,537 

92,030 

Citv  Total . 

32,210 

68,327 

89,632 

32,565 

69,537 

92,030 

ROCKFORD 

Star,  Register-Republic . 

44,806 

34,920 

57,872 

45,284 

36,009 

59,355 

Citv  Total . 

44,806 

34,920 

57,872 

45,284 

36,009 

59,355 

WAUKEGAN 

23,222 

23,622 

Citv  Total . 

23.222 

23.622 

FORT  WAYNE 

J  ournal-Gaiette  &  Kews- 

Seotinel . 

City  Total . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News . 

Star . . . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

south  bend 

Tribune . 

City  Total . 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star . 

Tribune,  Tribune-Star . 

City  Total . 

VINCENNES 

Sun-Commercial . 

City  Total . 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 


69,334 

69,334 


196,486 

196,486 


29,419 

29,419 


82,946 

86,097 

63,101 

80,363 

87,278 

82,946 

159,143 

86,097 

63,101 

80,363 

159,902 

87,278 

271,805 

191,637 

278.591 

97,750 

100,849 

102,634 

102,195 

256,893 

372,654 

191,637 

262,536 

380,786 

103,226 

102,179 

104,811 

104,038 

103,226 

102,179 

28,727 

104,811 

104,038 

31,349 

46,737 

30,951 

46,851 

31,349 

46,737 

28,727 

30,951 

46,851 

13,492 

13,840 

13,417 

13,894 

13,492 

13,840 

13,417 

13,894 

IOWA 


56,351 

56,351 

City  Total . 

DES  MOINES 

Register,  Tribune . 

221,665 

150,386 

City  Total . 

MASON  CITY 

221,665 

150,386 

23,975 

23,975 

SIOUX  CITY 

Journal,  Journal-Tribune . 

59,399 

24,226 

City  Total . 

59,399 

24,226 

KANSAS 

EMPORIA 

8,572 

8,572 

KANSAS  CITY 

30,035 

30,035 

TOPEKA 

59,648 

24,631 

24,631 

Citv  Total . 

WICHITA 

59,648 

105,261 

56,138 

Eagle . 

74,726 

City  Total . 

74,726 

161,399 

KENTUCKY 

56,201 

56,201 


540,192 

540,192 


223,659 

223,659 


65,478 

65,478 


FRANKFORT 

State  Journal . . 

City  Total... 

LEXINGTON 
Herald-Leader . 

City  Total... 

LOUISVILLE 

Courier  Journal  k  Times .  1 90,398 

City  Total .  190,398 

PADUCAH 

Sun-Democrat . 

City  Total . 


6,149 

6,149 


28,746 

28,746 


23,628 

23,628 


169.884 

169.884 


22,770 

22,770 


30,068 

30,068 

60,819 

60, m 

131,148 

88,254 

219,402 


6.308 

6.308 


49,734 

49,734 


286,538 

286,538 


23,433 

23,433 


59,044 

59,044 


60,993 

66i993 


57,874 

57,874 


150,644 

150,644 


24,532 

24,532 


24,440 

24,440 


8,649 

8,649 


29,487 

29,487 


57,747 

57,747 


540,836 

540,836 


25,175 

25,175 


78.393 

78.393 


6,345 

6,345 


29,657 

29,657 


195,577 

195,577 


30,076 

30,076 


LOUISIANA 

BATON  ROUGE 

Advocate,  State  Times .  16,614 

City  Total .  16.614 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Item . 

States . 

Times  Picayune,  Times 

Picayune-States .  180,584  291,409 

Citv  Total .  180,584  198,997  291,409 

‘Sunday  edition  started  March  5, 1950 


30,096 

30,096 


99,658 

99,339 


17,651 

17,651 


180,046 

180,046 


24,382 

24,382 


172,742 

172,742 


23,904 

23,904 


30,057 

30,057 


106,680 

99,179 


Period  Endihg  March  31, 1950  Period  Ending  March  31, 1951 


SHREVEPORT 

Journal . 

Times . 

City  Total. , 


(M) 


(El 


(S) 


(M) 


(E) 


(S) 


AUGUSTA 

Kennebec  Journal . 

('ity  Total . 

LEWISTON-AUBURN 

Sun  k  Journal . 

City  Total . 

PORTLAND 

Press-Herald  Express-Telegram 
City  Total . 


BALTIMORE 

News-Post,  American . 

Sun . 

(’ity  Total . 

CUMBERLAND 

News,  Times . 

City  Total . 


64,862 

64,862 


29,509 

29,509 


62,394 

62,394 


50,440 

53,390 

70,302 

77,591 

70,770 

78,203 

70,302 

50,440 

77,591 

70,770 

53,390 

78,202 

MAINE 

12,463 

12,907 

12,463 

12,907 

29,507 

15,939 

30,527 

16,535 

29,507 

15.939 

30,527 

16,535 

45,507 

31,943 

84,308 

45,054 

32,376 

8a.l3« 

45,507 

31,943 

84,308 

45,054 

32,376 

85.136 

MARYLAND 

227,091 

351,431 

225,913 

342,383 

171,733 

194,964 

309,973 

176,653 

198,104 

313,618 

171,733 

422,055 

661,404 

176,653 

424,017 

656,001 

12,441 

23,176 

29,057 

12,699 

23,348 

29,528 

12,441 

23,176 

29,057 

12,699 

23,348 

29,528 

ATTLEBORO 

Sun . 

City  Total. 

BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


9,162 

9,162 


9,490 

9,490 


Ree<)rd,  .American,  Advertiser. . 
Christian  Science  Monitor . 

383,574 

194,190 

179,261 

167,029 

606,003 

377,320 

187,321 

173,540 

158,740 

642,280 

Globe . 

127,697 

398,685 

122,653 

386,993 

Herald  k  Traveler . 

128,112 

217,379 

247,736 

128,367 

212,871 

254,901 

Post . 

311,979 

262,227 

295,165 

248,508 

City  Total . 

LAWRENCE 

951,362 

757,859 

1.574,651 

923,505 

732,472 

1,532,682 

Eagle,  Tribune. . . . 

City  Total . 

NEW  BEDFORD 
Standard  Times . . . 

City  Total . 

WORCESTER 
Telegram-Gasette . 
City  Total . 


2,909 

2,909 


34,300 

34,300 


2,905 

2,905 


35,115 

35,115 


55,378 

45,971 

56,871 

48,008 

55,378 

45,971 

56,871 

48,008 

50,777 

100,651 

104,220 

51,501 

101,396 

105,012 

50,777 

100,651 

104,220 

51,501 

101,396 

105,012 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT 

Free  Press .  416,064  . 

Times . 

City  Total .  416,064 

FLINT 

Journal . 

('ity  Total . 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Herald .  56,707 

Press . 

City  Total .  56,707 

KALAMAZOO 

Gaiette . 

City  Total . 

MUSKEGON 

Chronicle . 

City  Total . 

SAGINAW 

News .  43,140 

CityToUl .  43,140 


453,684 

422,880 

876,564 

76,893 

76,893 


105,991 

105,991 


43,396 

43,396 


39,597 

39,597 


472,380 

565,658 

617.345 

1.655,383 

75,332 

75,332 

62,921 

’62,921 


436.675 

436.675 


.  477,119 

464,940  571,757 

437,186  614.506 

902,126  1,663,382 


57,066 

’57,666 


43,930 

43,930 


42.849 

42.849 


AUSTIN 

Herald . 

Citv  Total . 

DULUTH 

News-Tribune  k  Herald . 

City  Total . 

MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


11,423 

11,423 


80,558 

80,558 


108.493 

108.493 


45,414 

45,414 


41,427 

41,427 


44,722 

44,722 


11,821 

11,821 


78,758 

78,758 


68,593 

’68,593 


45.626 

45.626 


44,429 

44,429 


106,088  134,485 
60,451  92,007 

166,539  226,492 


City  Total . . 

ST.  PAUL 

Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 
City  Total . 

WINONA 

Republican-Herald . 

Citv  Total . . 


46,315 

32,382 

66,837 

47,416 

32,329 

66,127 

46,315 

32,382 

66,837 

47,416 

32,329 

66.127 

180,397 

295,513 

603,778 

187,060 

293.213 

615,045 

180,397 

295,513 

603,778 

187,060 

298,213 

615,046 

94,405 

118,109 

159,145 

93,958 

120,203 

161,231 

94,405 

118,109 

159,145 

93,958 

120,203 

161,231 

6,524 

6,524 


51,947 

51,947 


292,725 

292,725 


24,600 

24,600 


30,917 

30,917 


•111,682 


BILOXI-GULFPORT 

Herald . 

Citv  Total . 

JACKSON 

Clarion  Ledger,  News. 

Citv  Total . 

MERIDIAN 

Star . 

Citv  Total . 

VICKSBURG 

Herald,  Post . 

Citv  Total . 


42,843 

42,843 


3,125 

3,125 


19,712 

19,712 


19,547 

19,547 


37,824 

37,824 


21,152 

21,152 


8.574 

8.574 


283,624 

395,306 


CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

Southeast  Missourian . 

Citv  Total . 

KANSAS  CITY 

Star,  Times .  357,(M5 

City  Total .  357,045 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Gasette-News-Prees .  46,633 

City  Total .  46,633 


MISSOURI 


13,494 

13,494 


365,766 

365,766 


51,670 

51,670 


86,632 

86,632 


21,398 

21,398 


9,025 

9,025 


379,882 

379,882 


53,699 

53,699 


45.002 

45,002 


3,411 

3,411 


353,836 

353,836 


45,350 

45,350 


20,228 

20,228 


21,054 

21,054 


39,499 

39,499 


21,590 

21,590 


8,530 

8,530 


13,820 

13,820 


363,127 

363,127 


50,649 

50,649 


90,585 

90,585 


21,688 

21,688 


8,690 


378.184 

378.184 


52,487 

52,487 
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Period  Ending  March  31, 19S0  Period  Ending  March  31. 1951  Period  Ending  March  31, 1950  Period  Ending  March  31. 1951 

(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (8)  rMi  (E)  (8)  (M)  (Ei  (8) 


ST.  LOUIS 


Globe-Democnt . 

286,718 

379,155 

282,611 

364,022 

FMt-Dispatch . 

285,814 

436,325 

290,052 

450,138 

8tir-Timee . 

180,528 

179,803 

City  Total . 

286.718 

466,342 

815,480 

282,611 

469,855 

814,160 

SPRINGFIELD 

New*,  Leader  A.  Prea* . 

21,995 

36,253 

55,599 

23,485 

37,680 

58.287 

City  Total . 

21,995 

36,253 

55,599 

23,485 

37,680 

58,287 

MONTANA 

MIXINGS 

G»iette . 

22,341 

7,189 

31,116 

22,392 

8,039 

31,712 

City  Total . 

22,341 

7,189 

31,116 

22,392 

8,039 

31,712 

MITTE-ANACONDA 

Montana  Standard  A  Poet . 

17,415 

10,960 

25,573 

18,007 

11,702 

26,143 

CiW  Total . 

17,415 

10,960 

25,573 

18,007 

11,702 

26,143 

Tribune  Leader . 

29,170 

6,615 

32,100 

30,059 

7,008 

33,250 

City  Total . 

29,170 

6,615 

32,100 

30,059 

7,008 

33,250 

MISSOULA 

Mivoulian,  Sentinel . 

12,382 

3,373 

16,053 

12,597 

3,527 

16,330 

City  Total . 

12,382 

3,373 

16,053 

12,597 

3,527 

16330 

NEBRASKA 

GRAND  ISLAND 

Independent . 

17,316 

17,974 

City  Total . 

17,316 

17,974 

HASTINGS 

Tribune . 

14,351 

15,413 

14,351 

15,413 

UNCOLN 

Journal  A  Star . 

29,609 

44,447 

51,317 

22,567 

50.896 

51,907 

City  Total . 

29,609 

44,447 

51,317 

22,567 

50,896 

51,907 

OMAHA 

World-Herald . 

128,336 

115,575 

246,524 

131,308 

118,319 

254,966 

City  Total . 

128,336 

115,575 

246,524 

131,308 

118,319 

254,966 

NEVADA 

RENO 

Giiette  &  Journal . 

10,190 

16,894 

14,508 

10,970 

16.839 

15,538 

City  Total . 

10,190 

16,894 

14,508 

10,970 

16,839 

15,538 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

MANCHESTER 

Union,  Leader,  News . 

25,176 

23,621 

31,294 

24,237 

23.921 

32,165 

City  Total . 

25,176 

23,621 

31,294 

24,237 

23,921 

32,165 

PORTSMOUTH 

Herald . 

9,864 

10,495 

City  Total . 

9,864 

10,495 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

PreaB  Union . 

22,475 

8,699 

18.902 

22,696 

8.034 

19,505 

City  Total . , . 

22,475 

8,699 

18,902 

22,696 

8.034 

19.505 

JERSEY  CITY 

Jersey  Journal . 

52,004 

City  Total . 

52,004 

51,228 

NEWARK 

.News . 

257,556 

211,856 

260,692 

237,382 

Star-Ledger . 

171,622 

23058 

173,865 

263,598 

Citv  Total . 

171,622 

257,556 

448,414 

173,865 

260.692 

500,980 

Tunes,  Times-Advertiser . 

. 

60,188 

55,035 

61.063 

56,558 

Trentonian . 

24,089 

26,001 

City  Total . 

24,089 

60,188 

55,035 

26?I)01 

61.063 

56,558 

Hudson  Diapatch . 

42,822 

43,847 

City  Total . 

42.R22 

43.847 

NEW  MEXICO 

ALBUQUERQUE 

Journal . 

30,060 

35,183 

32,472 

38.899 

Tribune . 

21,711 

23.754 

City  Total . 

SANTA  FE 

30,060 

21,711 

35,183 

32.472 

23,754 

38,899 

New  Mexican . 

11,393 

10,639 

12.912 

12,205 

Crty  Total . 

11,393 

10,639 

12,912 

12,205 

NEW  YORK 

ALBANY 

Knickerbocker  News . 

5o,028 

57,145 

Timee-Union . 

57,307 

121,172 

58,648 

121,941 

City  Total . 

buffalo 

57,307 

55,028 

121,172 

58,648 

57,145 

121.941 

Uottrier  Express . 

138,859 

290,234 

143,436 

294,291 

.News . 

281,721 

285,798 

City  Total . 

OUNS  FALLS 

138,859 

281,721 

290,234 

143.436 

285,798 

294.291 

P^-Star,  Times . 

13,404 

8,733 

14,017 

8.952 

„  City  Total . 

13,404 

8,733 

14,017 

8.952 

NEW  YORK 

Herald  Tribune . 

340,905 

675,105 

355,743 

635,185 

Jjumal-American . 

734,436 

1.186,439 

732,359 

1.106,508 

Mirror . 

1,031,989 

2,085,722 

972,632 

1.957.708 

News . 

2,241,886 

4,322.304 

2,197,518 

4,113,542 

Post . 

384,750 

291,037 

391,Rt2 

276,947 

tunes . 

544,974 

1,173,764 

524,086 

1.146,807 

Wo^-Telegram  A  Sun . 

612,468 

578.376 

L’ity  Total . 

troy 

4.159,754 

1,731,654 

9,734,371 

4,049,979 

1,702,.347 

9.236.697 

Times  Re^'ord . 

6,413 

38,452 

6,431 

39,309 

UTIC^^”**' . 

6,413 

38,452 

6,431 

39,309 

Pfras.  Obaerrer-Dispatch . 

21,894 

4.^.946 

49,040 

23,285 

44,581 

50,062 

City  Total . 

21,894 

43.94<’ 

49.040 

23.285 

44..581 

50,062 

aweville 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

CiUien,  Times,  Citisen-Times. . 

29.167 

22,510 

49,614 

30,681 

23,822 

50.555 

pu  Crty  Total . 

CI^LOTTE 

29.167 

22,510 

49,614 

30,681 

23.822 

50,555 

k  New* . 

Observer . 

135,760 

69,205 

142.887 

138,778 

70,648 

146,840 

w  City  Total . 

135.760 

69,205 

142.887 

138.n8 

70,648 

146,840 
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GREENSBORO 


Meirs,  Record . . 

74,080 

20.666 

80,584 

78,052 

22,399 

85,0(5 

City  Total . 

74.080 

20,666 

80,584 

78,052 

22,399 

85,075. 

RALEIGH 

News  A  Observer . 

110,068 

113,643 

113,618 

117,407 

Tunes . 

17,050 

17,695 

City  Total . 

110,068 

17,050 

113  643 

113,618 

17,695 

n7,4or 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Journal,  Twin  City  Sentinel, 

Journal  Sentinel . 

49,715 

33,420 

58.444 

52,368 

35,311 

62,301 

City  Total . 

49,715 

33,420 

58.444 

52,368 

35,311 

62,301 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARGO 

Forum  db  Tribune,  Forum  & 

Republican . 

26,544 

22,509 

48.228 

26,551 

23,157 

48,755 

City  Total . 

26,544 

22,509 

48,228 

26,551 

23,157 

48,755 

GRAND  FORKS 

Herald . 

24,274 

11,168 

33,331 

24,012 

11,047 

33,075 

City  Total . 

24,274 

11,168 

33,331 

24,012 

11,047 

33,075 

OHIO 

AKRON 

Beacon  Journal . 

142,125 

147,447 

145,875 

152,011 

City  Total . 

142,125 

147,447 

145,875 

152,011 

CINCINNATI 

Enquirer . 

175,613 

269,374 

185,352 

273,804 

Poet . 

152,082 

152,283 

Times-Star . 

153,569 

152,040 

City  Total . 

175,613 

305,651 

269,374 

185,352 

304,323 

273,804 

CUVELANO 

News . 

145,005 

145,420 

Plain  Dealer . 

285,498 

513,327 

298,833 

528,166 

Press . 

293,690 

304,104 

City  Total . 

285,498 

438,695 

513,327 

298,833 

449,524 

528,166 

COLUMBUS 

Citiien . 

85,845 

107,111 

87,907 

108,061 

Dispatch . 

158,033 

219,036 

159,433 

221,364 

Ohio  State  Journal . 

72,982 

87,478 

City  Total . 

72,982 

243,878 

326,147 

87,478 

247,340 

329,425 

LIMA 

News . 

32,682 

34,620 

33,943 

35,652 

City  Total . 

32,682 

34,620 

33,943 

35,652 

TOLEDO 

Blade . 

187,751 

142,790 

189,412 

155,704 

Times . 

43,602 

47,216 

City  Total . 

43,602 

187,751 

142,790 

47,216 

189,412 

155,704 

YOUNGSTOWN 

Vindicator  A  Telegram . 

88,580 

128,391 

91,349 

132.631 

City  Total . 

128,391 

91,349 

132,631 

OKLAHOMA 

ENID 

News,  Eagle . 

15,855 

7,217 

19,433 

15,829 

7,610 

19,869 

City  Total . 

15,855 

7,217 

19,433 

15,829 

7,610 

19,869 

MUSKOGEE 

Phoenix,  Times-Democrat . 

12322 

5,489 

13,871 

12,424 

5,487 

14,903: 

City  Total . 

12,222 

5,489 

13,871 

12,424 

5,487 

14,903 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

Oklahoman  A  Times . 

140,021 

112.442 

251,963 

146,901 

116,278 

260,398 

City  Total . 

140,021 

112,442 

251,963 

146,901 

116,278 

260,398 

TULSA 

World  A  Tribune . 

75,847 

67,492 

132,180 

78,384 

69,064 

136,627 

City  Total . 

75,847 

67,492 

132,180 

78,384 

69,064 

136.62T 

OREGON 

EUGENE 

R«ister-Guard . 

27,809 

27,742 

29,228 

29.232- 

27,809 

27,742 

29,228 

29,232 

PORTLAND 

Oregon  Journal . 

193,663 

209,536 

195,936 

209,902 

Oregonian . 

219,442 

276,810 

230,801 

285,026. 

City  Total . 

219,442 

193,663 

486,346 

230,801 

195,936 

494,928 

SALEM 

Capital  Journal . 

17,568 

18,087 

Oregon  Statesman . 

15.785 

15,201 

16,254 

16,436 

city  Total . 

15,785 

17,568 

15,201 

16,254 

18,087 

16,436 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Call,  Chronicle  A  Call-Chronicle 

57,836 

20,099 

52,540 

59,852 

20,626 

54,974 

City  Total . 

57,836 

20,099 

52,540 

59,852 

20,626 

54,974 

ERIE 

Dispatch . 

40.485 

40,938 

40,888 

41,219 

Times . 

55,224 

33,018 

56,434 

35,203 

City  Total . 

95,709 

73,956 

97,322 

76,422 

JOHNSTOWN 

Democrat  A  Tribune . 

24,939 

37,268 

27,009 

38,561 

24,939 

37,268 

27,009 

38,561 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bulletin . 

723,589 

697,929 

711,396 

689,338 

Inquirer . 

655,644 

1,151,771 

648.098 

1,148.421 

News . 

136,264 

129,699 

City  Total . 

655,644 

859,853 

1,849,700 

648,098 

841,095 

1,837,759 

PITTSBURGH 

Poet-Gasette . 

270,023 

265,572 

Press . 

282,081 

496,796 

281,393 

502,578 

206.609 

566,741 

197*145 

550,685 

City  Total . 

270,023 

488,690 

1,063,537 

265,572 

478,538 

1,0531263 

READING 

Eagle,  Times . 

33,474 

47,888 

49,785 

34,454 

48,243 

51,926 

City  Total . 

33,474 

47,888 

49,785 

34,454 

48,243 

51,926 

WILKES-BARRE 

Record,  Times-Leader,  News.. . 

28,065 

59,710 

28.645 

60,957 

City  Total . 

28,065 

59,710 

28,645 

60,957 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Period  Ending  March  31, 1950  Period  Ending  March  31, 1951 

(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE 

Bulletin .  140,346  .  142,905  . 

Journal .  45,185  .  174.462  46,158  .  176,95 

City  Total .  45,185  140,346  174,462  46,158  142,905  176,954 

WOONSOCKET 

Call  &  Reporter .  24,092  .  24,811  . 

City  Total .  24,092  .  24,811  . 


ROANOKE 

Timee  A  World-News. 
City  Total . 


Period  Ending  March  31, 1950  Period  Ending  March  31, 1961 

(M)  (E)  (S)  (9^)  (E)  (S) 


ANDERSON 

Independent,  Mail _ 

City  Total . . 

CHARLESTON 
News  A  Courier,  Poet. 

City  Total . 

COLUMBIA 

Record . 

State . 

City  Total . 

GREENVILLE 

News,  Piedmont . 

City  Total . 

SPARTANBURG 

Herald,  Journal . 

City  Total . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


7,610  29,728 

7,610  29.728 


43,252  26,908  53,977 

43,252  26,908  53.977 


ABERDEEN 

American-News. 
City  Total.... 
MITCHELL 

Republic . 

City  Total.... 
SIOUX  FALLS 
Argus  Leader. .. 
City  Total.... 


66,491  28,016  70,848 


64.470  26.788  69,095 

64,4  <9  26,788  69,095 


24,997  11,522  33,634 

24,997  11,522  33,634 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


20,660  20,582 

20,660  20,582 


52,402  51,807 

52,402  51,807 


KNOXVILLE 

Journal . 

News-Sentinel . 

City  Total . 

MEMPHIS 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Press-Scimitar . 

City  Total . 

NASHVILLE 

Banner . 

Tennessean . 

City  Total . 

UNION  CITY 

Messenger . 

City  TolaJ . 


.  104,137 

82,173  104,137 


.  129,918 

190,211  129,918 


101,160  . 

101,160  86,447 


DALLAS 

News . 

Times  Herald . 

City  Total . 

FORT  WORTH 

Pr688 

Star-Telegram . 

City  Total . 

HOUSTON 

Chronicle . 

Post . 

Press . 

City  Total . 

SAN  ANTONIO 

Express . 

News . 

Light . 

City  Total . 

WACO 

News-Tribune,  Times-Herald  A 

Tribune  Herald . 

City  Total . 


LOGAN 

Herald-Hournal . 

City  Total . 

OGDEN 

Standard  Examiner.. 

City  Total . 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Deseret  News . 

Tribune  A  Telegram. 
City  Total . 


.  78,420 

94,805  37,820 

94,805  116,240 


BURLINGTON 

Free  Press .  26,081  . 

•News .  6,758 

City  Total .  26,081  6,758 

•Publishers  statement  for  March  31, 1951  not  released. 

RUTLAND 

Heraln .  18,130  . 

City  Total .  18,130  . 


ALEXANDRIA 

Gaxette . 

City  Total . 

NORFOLK 

Virpnian-Pilot,  Ledger 


163,212 

177,352 

172,670 

140,534 

140,255 

163,212 

140,534 

317,607 

172,670 

43,363 

113,924 

113,600 

204,612 

116,309 

113,924 

156.963 

204,612 

116,309 

177,135 

192,489 

165,753 

180,772 

176,711 

93,481 

165,753 

270,616 

373,261 

176,711 

73,568 

79,436 

129,019 

75,295 

74,158 

115,507 

ra,568’ 

153,594 

244,526 

75,295 

20,246 

23,394 

42,887 

20,821 

20,246 

23,394 

42,887 

20,821 

BREMERTON 

Sun  A  Daily  News  Searchlight . 
City  Tot^ . 

SEATTLE 

Post-Intelligencer . 

Times . 

City  Total . 

SPOKANE 

Chronicle . . 

Spokesman  Review . 

City  Total . 

YAKIMA 

Republic  Herald . 

City  Total . 


20,573  20,494 

20,573  20,494 


52,225  51,471 

52,225  51,471 


80  722 
107,6^  112!699 

107,080  193,421 


135,595  . 

135,595  246,701 


.  168,389 

89,603  168,389 


CHARLESTON 

Gaiette . 

Mail . 

Citv  Total . 

HUNTINGTON 
Herald-Dispatch,  Advertiser  A 

Herald  Advertiser . 

t'ltv  Total . 

MORGANTOWN 

Dominion-News,  Post . 

Citv  Total . 

WHEELING 

News  Register,  Intelligencer . . . 
City  Total . 


GREEN  BAY 

Press  Gasette . 

City  Total . 

MADISON 

Wisconsin  State  Journal, 

Capital  Times . 

City  Total . 

MILWAUKEE 

Journal . 

Sentinel . 

Citv  Total . 

SUPERIOR 

Telegram . 

City  Total . 


42,328 

38,077 

74,886 

44,018 

39,994 

77,425 

42,328 

38,077 

74,886 

44,018 

39,994 

77,426 

WASHINGTON 

17,448 

18,466 

t7,44R 

18,466 

161,358 

25,390 

266,649 

182,951 

263,944 

211,985 

242,531 

217,425 

243,760 

161,358 

237,375 

509,180 

182,951 

217,425 

507,694 

77,670 

78,381 

86,655 

134387 

87,051 

135,468 

86,655 

77,670 

134,387 

87,051 

78,381 

135,468 

13,560* 

16,477 

25,875 

13,991 

17,407 

27,248 

13,560 

16,477 

25,875 

13,991 

17,407 

27,248 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

83,220 

86,169 

86,584 

89,039 

59,661 

59,111 

59,572 

59,001 

83,220 

59,661 

145,280 

86,584 

59,572 

148,042 

37,640 

22,467 

50,760 

37,580 

21,541 

50,046 

37,640 

22,467 

50,760 

37,580 

21,541 

50,046 

9,164 

9,430 

9,313 

9,450 

9,164 

9,430 

9,313 

9,450 

19,314 

28,561 

42,993 

21,084 

29,589 

44,442 

19,314 

28,561 

42,993 

21,084 

29,589 

44,442 

WISCONSIN 

35,138 

36,069 

35,138 

36,069 

35,702 

40,504 

70,556 

37,380 

40,143 

68,722 

35,702 

40,504 

70,556 

37,380 

40,143 

68,722 

325,039 

431,610 

330,928 

449,834 

169,445 

298,661 

176,039 

295,770 

169,445 

325,039 

730,271 

176,039 

330,928 

745,604 

CASPER 

Tribune-Herald . 

Citv  Total . 

CHEYENNE 
Eagle  and  State  Tribune. 

City  Total . 

SHERIDAN 

Press . 

City  "^otal . 


9,514  10,359 

9,514  10,359 


city  total, 

RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 

9,565 

9,496 

9v565 

9'406 

93,484 

55,526 

100,312 

95,742 

57,109 

103,435 

93,484 

55,526 

100,312 

95,742 

57,109 

103,435 

122,844 

99,078 

168,496 

126,157 

102,169 

172,774 

122,844 

99,078 

168,496 

126,157 

102,169 

172,774 

More  Subscription, 

Ad  Rates  Go  Up 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  has 
joined  the  growing  list  of  news¬ 
papers  raising  their  advertising 
rates  as  a  result  of  the  $10-a-ton 
increase  in  the  cost  of  newsprint 
since  July  1. 

The  rate  of  rise  of  5c  a  line, 
generally  applied,  weekday  and 
Sunday,  went  into  effect  July  1  for 
transient  advertisers.  It  will  apply 
to  contract  advertisers  Sept.  1,  it 
was  announced  by  R.  G.  Brophey, 
general  advertising  manager. 

Another  newspaper  posting  a 
new  rate  card  this  week  was  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  upping  the 
general  rate  from  13c  to  14c  a  line, 
effective  Sept.  1 .  Also  several  more 
dailies  advanced  subscription 
prices. 

Both  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
and  Rocky  Mountain  News  took 
steps  to  increase  revenue  from  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Post  moved  up 
daily-Sunday  from  $1  to  $1.25  a 
month  and  the  News  upped  its 
rate  from  75c  to  $1.  The  Sunday 
Post  price  was  boosted  from  10c 
to  15c  but  the  News  held  its  Sun¬ 
day  price  at  10c. 

The  daily  price  of  both  papers 
remains  at  5c. 


Both  morning  and  evening  pa¬ 
pers  at  Norwich,  Conn. — ^the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  Record — increased  their 
copy  price  from  4c  to  5c. 

Likewise,  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal  changed  its  prices,  bring¬ 
ing  the  home  delivery  rate  to  30c 
a  week.  The  yearly  subscription 
rate  for  the  northeastern  corner  of 
British  Columbia,  the  North  West 
Territories  and  Yukon  Territory 
will  be  $3  more,  $10. 

Survey  Reveals 
30c  Wk.  Trend 

Chicago  —  An  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  survey  made 
shortly  before  the  May  meeting 
indicates  that  57%  of  Inland  six- 
day  newspapers  now  charge  30 
cents  a  week  for  city  carrier  de¬ 
livery.  Only  36%  have  rates  of 
25  cents  a  week.  A  year  ago,  a 
similar  survey  showed  56.5% 
charging  25  cents  and  only  22.8% 
at  the  30  cent  rate. 

Other  changes  noted  were  that 
in  outside  carrier  rates,  23.5% 
now  charge  30  cents  (18.3%  last 
year),  43.5%  at  25  cents  (45.7% 
last  year)  and  32.1%  at  20  cents 
(28.6%  last  year). 
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ON  SAFARI  TO  AFRICA,  four  carriers  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch  and  Ohio  State  Journal  are  pictured  with  Chief  Photographer 
Gordon  Kuster,  left,  and  Reporter  Johnny  Jones,  right,  as  they  em¬ 
planed  in  New  York.  The  boys  are  Walter  Winks,  William  Spence 
Robert  Brown  and  Donald  Rings.  Spence,  Winks  and  Jones  were 
also  in  last  year’s  ’round-world  party. 
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Ads  Should  Carry 
News  and  Facts 
What  the  consumer  expects  of 
advertising  was  outlined  by  Lady 
Tweedsmuir,  M.P.,  Scottish  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  Advertising,  she  said, 
should  include: 

1)  A  Buyer’s  Guide.  Accurate 
and  up-to-date  information  on  the 
price  as  well  as  the  qualities  of 
the  product. 

2)  Facts  as  to  what  goods  are 
available,  particularly  in  a  scarce 
economy.  Where  delivery  dates  are 
months  away,  advertisers  should 
mention  this  candidly. 

3)  Facts  about  the  limitations 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  a  product. 
Over-stating  and  superlatives  lead 
to  consumer  skepticism. 

4)  A  news  service — news  of 
labor-saving  devices;  guidance  on 
bobbies,  recreation,  music  and  so¬ 
cial  services;  guidance  in  standards 
of  taste. 

Lady  Tweedsmuir  also  suggested 
as  a  possibility  advertisement  by 
comparison,  including  price  com¬ 
parison. 

Above  all,  she  as  a  consumer 
expected  from  advertising  in  its 
approach  towards  the  public,  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  immense  power 
of  advertising  could  well  be  mis¬ 
used  to  persuade  the  public  by 
propaganda  instead  of  by  fact, 
she  said. 

“It  has  long  been  accepted  that 
the  mere  presentation  of  facts  is 
not  enough;  that  the  art  of  per¬ 
suasion  must  be  carefully  studied. 

.  .  .  How  great  is  the  teVnptation, 
in  the  fact  of  an  unlearned  public, 
to  use  the  modern  force  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  .  .  .  How  vital  not  to  allow 
this  to  become  a  systematic  one¬ 
sided  propaganda. 

“I  suggest  it  is  the  highly  re¬ 
sponsible  task  of  the  advertiser  to 
ensure  that  the  public  may  be 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  choice 
and  independent  judgment,”  she 
added. 

Government  Advertising 
and  a  PR  Man's  Role 

Functions  of  a  public  relations 
adviser  were  explained  to  dele¬ 
gates  by  Francis  Williams,  former 
Fleet  Street  editor  and  aide  to 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee. 

I  “The  first  is  to  explain  to  every¬ 
body  that  he  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  advertising,  and  is  not  in 
any  way  interested  in  advertising. 

“The  second  of  course,  is  to 
have  the  ability  to  talk  to  those 
he  meets  at  considerable  length, 
and  to  say  nothing  with  an  air  of 
taking  them  into  his  deepest  con¬ 
fidence. 

“The  third  is  to  be  able  to  haz¬ 
ard  guesses  about  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  which  will  appear  at 
once  so  profound  and  yet  so  im¬ 
precise  that  it  will  be  impossible 
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for  anybody  to  accuse  him  of  ever 
guessing  wrong.” 

It  is  essential  that  governments 
advertise,  but  advertising  experts 
should  act  as  watchdogs  to  see 
that  there  are  no  abuses  in  this 
field,  said  Mr.  Williams. 

Three  fields  of  possible  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  were  considered 
by  Mr.  Williams: 

1 )  Administrative  advertising, 
such  as  safety  on  the  roads  or 
recruiting. 

2)  Informative  advertising.  One 
example  was  the  post-war  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  British  government 
to  step-up  production. 

3)  Moral  right  advertising, 
which  aims  at  raising  the  morale 
of  the  community,  at  making  the 
people  feel  “fine  and  dandy.” 

Another  important  aspect,  he 
suggested,  was  whether  govern¬ 
ments  should  advertise  interna¬ 
tionally  to  present  the  ways  of  life 
of  their  nations,  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  values  they  consider  im¬ 
portant  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  president 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  said  that  in 
the  United  States  the  safeguard 
against  abuses  in  government  ad¬ 
vertising  is  that  Congress  has  to 
provide  the  money. 

“The  thing  which  strikes  me  as 
ironical  in  the  discussion  is  that 
I  believe,”  Mr.  Gamble  added, 
“that  we  from  the  United  States 
are  contending  for  a  middle  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  traditional  po¬ 
sition  of  our  British  friends, 
whereas  the  British  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  extreme  position  that 
government  should  do  all  the  ad- 
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vertising  and  that  industry  should 
not  assist.” 

Paul  Fabricius,  president  of  the 
Danish  Advertising  Association, 
rose  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  a 
government  department  should  not 
handle  government  advertising. 
The  existing  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  people  should  do  it  because 
they  are  better  able  to  deal  with 
it,  he  said. 

C.  A.  Merrill,  Boston 
Globe  CE,  Dies  at  62 

Boston — Charles  A.  Merrill, 
administrative  city  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  di^  after  a  heart 
attack  July  8  at  his  home.  He 
was  62  years  old.  He  had  been 
active  until  a  week  ago  when  he 
started  on  his  annual  vacation. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1910, 
Mr.  Merrill  joined  the  Globe  staff 
40  years  ago.  He  was  appointed 
city  editor  in  1937  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  papers. 

He  covered  three  overseas  as¬ 
signments  since  World  War  II 
ended.  He  visited  Germany  in 
1946,  observed  the  1948  Italian 
elections,  and  traveled  around 
Israel  in  1949. 

He  was  in  Ireland  for  three 
months  when  the  Irish  Free  State 
was  set  up  in  1922.  Among  other 
famous  stories  of  the  1920’s,  he 
covered  the  Scopes  trial  in  Dayton, 
Tenn.,  and  the  Hall-Mills  murder 
trial  in  New  Jersey.  He  also  cov¬ 
ered  many  national  political  con¬ 
ventions.  In  1928  he  accompanied 
both  A1  Smith  and  Herbert  Hoover 
on  their  Presidential  campaigns. 


Newsmen  Put 
On  'Red'  List; 
None  from  Tass 

Washington  —  Several  present 
and  former  newspaper  reporters 
have  been  linked  to  Communist 
Party  activities  in  a  report  re¬ 
leased  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  but,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  no  i^ember  of  Tass  Agency 
was  included. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Markward,  a  for¬ 
mer  undercover  agent  for  the  FBI, 
held  a  party  card  from  1943  until 
late  in  1949,  became  local  party 
treasurer  and  in  that  capacity,  she 
told  the  committee,  came  into 
possession  of  the  records  she  made 
available  to  the  government 
agency. 

The  Rob  Hall  Club 

Mrs.  Markward  said  the  news¬ 
paper  personalities  had  assignment 
to  what  was  called  the  Rob  Hall 
Club  and  also  was  known  as  the 
Newspaper  Club.  Rob  Hall  was 
identified  by  the  undercover  agent 
as  Washington  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker. 

Others  named  by  Mrs.  Mark- 
ward  included: 

John  B.  Stone;  Travis  Hedrick, 
identified  as  a  former  employe  of 
Federated  Press  and  of  Soviet  In¬ 
formation  Service;  A1  Sherman, 
who  was  “doing  some  kind  of 
public  relations  work”;  Mrs.  Polly 
Sherman;  Art  Shields,  described 
as  one  who  worked  for  the  Daily 
Worker;  Mrs.  Clara  Hall,  wife  of 
Rob  Hall;  Mrs.  Millie  White 
Hedrick,  wife  of  Travis  Hedrick; 
Don  Pond;  Andrew  Older  (de¬ 
ceased),  and  his  widow,  Isabel 
Older;  John  Taber  or  Tafer  who 
was  a  printer  on  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  according  to  Mrs.  Markward’s 
information;  Alden  Todd  who,  she 
was  told,  worked  for  Federated 
Press. 

Pearson  Makes  Statement 

The  late  Andrew  H.  Older,  part- 
time  reporter  for  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  for  four  years,  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  Mr.  Pearson 
promptly  issued  a  statement  de¬ 
claring  he  had  fired  the  writer 
when  the  FBI  confirmed  the  af¬ 
filiation. 

Mr.  Pearson  also  attacked  the 
motives  of  Committee  Chairman 
John  Wood  of  Georgia  in  singling 
Older’s  Commie  membership  for 
public  discussion.  He  said  the 
name  of  Older,  who  died  last  Oc¬ 
tober  of  polio,  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  columnist  had  “exposed” 
the  story  of  suspension  of  the 
Hollywo^  Red  hearings  in  1946. 

Older  and  his  widow,  Isabelle, 
were  among  200  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  residents  whose  names 
were  turned  over  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  the  FBI.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Older  were  connected  principally 
with  the  entertainment  trade  paper 
field. 
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Ashton  Stevens,  Chi. 
Drama  Critic,  Dies 

Chicago  —  Ashton  Stevens,  78, 
known  as  the  dean  of  the  nation’s 
drama  critics,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  at  his  home  July  11.  Mr. 
Stevens  had  been  critic  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  Hearst  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  since  1897.  (E&P,  April 
17,  1948,  page  78  and  Dec.  10, 
1949,  page  59.) 

The  critic  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  several  years,  but  had  con¬ 
tributed  articles  regularly  to  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  which 
he  had  served  as  drama  critic 
since  1932.  He  came  to  Chicago 
in  1910  and  was  drama  critic  for 
the  old  Herald-Examiner  for  22 
years. 


Ferguson,  BBDO's 
Coast  Manager,  Dies 

San  Francisco  —  Charles  H. 
Ferguson,  51,  vicepresident  and 
Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
died  here  July  8. 

With  BBD&O  13  years  and 
since  1941  located  here,  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Council,  AAAA, 
and  last  year  was  vicepresident  of 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Press  and  Union  League  Club  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Club. 

Survivors  include  a  brother,  J. 
L.  Ferguson,  president  of  Sawyer, 
Ferguson,  Walker,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

TWO  SUPKK  OAUFORNIA 
WEEKLIES.  Under  tingle  control. 
Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Deflnits 
daily  possibilities.  Ray  Oamp^ball, 
4101  W.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Oalif. 

PLOURISHIiNG  weekly  in  growing 
N.  Illinois  county  seat.  Potential 
semi-weekly.  $8,000  down. 

UNOPPOSED  weekly  has  record  of 
steady,  big  profits.  $25,000  down  buys 
a  lot  of  physical  plant  in  one  of  Wis¬ 
consin’s  richest  little  towns.  Larry 
Towe  Agency,  1807  8.  Shore,  Holland, 

Michigan. _ 

WASHINGTON:  Ideal  weekly.  Well 
equipped.  Circulation  950.  Gross  over 
$30,000.  Asking  $24,000  with  $18,000 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. _ 


PROFITABLE  Eastern  Weekly  in 
prosperous  County  Seat.  Extensive 
Equipment.  Print  Shop.  $50,000. 
Terms.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  newspaper,  job  printing 
shop.  WiU  sacrifice.  £.  Jones,  1400 
Bergen  Blvd.,  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey. 

PabUcartona  Wanted 


Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Insertions  Une  Bats 

1  $.60 
3  and  over  .40 

Consacativa  insertions  bring  bast 
results. 

Advanea  Payment  Beqnested 


AT.I.  OTHER  CLASSmCAHONS 
Insertions  Une  Rata 

1  $1.00 

2  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  62  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  appUcatlon). 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


AD V  RRTISINO  AOENOIBB  charged  at  onr  National  Olassifled  rata 
lass  commisHon.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 


Count  30  units  per  Une  (Box  wording  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviaUons- 
Add  16c  for  Box  eerrioe— RapUes  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  IdantiUas 
held  in  strictest  oonlldence. 


Editor  &  Publiaher  reaervot  the  right  to  edit  all  copy, 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  MaU) 
Pheae  BRyoat  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California. 

PAOIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabbert.  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  31  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
BOUGHT  and  sold.  We  specialize  in 
sound,  investment-type  properties  in 
all  southwestern  and  southern  states. 
Dignified,  confidential  treatment  of  all 
inquiries  and  negotiations. 

J.  R.  MANLEY  &  CO. 

2221  Fort  Worth  Ave.  Dallas,  Texus. 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODE’TT  &  ODE’TT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

★★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  6t., 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


Middlewest  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon, 
1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Ave. 

_ Venice,  California _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

WIORRIED  about  rising  costs!  Out¬ 
side  viewpoint  may  help  you.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited  without  obligation. 
Publishers  Service,  Box  3132,  (Jreens- 
boro.  North  Carolina. _ 

Publications  for  Sale 

DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,000; 
Mississippi  $75,000;  (Colorado  $65,000; 
Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas  $110,000; 
also  others  and  many  weeklies.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv.,  Box  396, 

Salina,  Kansas. _ 

FLORIDA  OFFSET  weekly  for  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  W’ill  sacrifice.  Box  2020, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Weekly  newspaper  near 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Estab¬ 
lished  over  60  years.  Has  been  neg¬ 
lected,  can  be  developed  by  live-wire 
—  Bargain.  LONG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY.  1315  Cherry  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  BUY 


Daily  Newspaper 

IN  SOUTHERN  TERRITORY 
Not  necessarily  big  city. 

Medium  size  town  will  be  considered. 
Reply  to:  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SMALL  DAILY.  I  have  $10,000  cash; 
$10,000  working  capital.  All  saved 
during  20  years  of  newspaper  employ¬ 
ment.  Thoroughly  experienced.  High¬ 
est  references.  Answers  confidential. 
Address  Box  2128,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

TO  BUY  into  small  northeastern  daily. 
I’ll  run  editorial  end.  you  take  rest. 
Box  2145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities 

UPSTATE  New  York  Weekly.  Money 
maker.  Attractive  Lease  Terms.  Pay¬ 
ments  applicable  against  eventual  pur¬ 
chase.  Box  2112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Cartoons— Features 

LARGE  dailies  and  small  dailies  both 
find  Religious  Spotlight  cartoon  good 
for  their  announcement  or  feature 
pages.  Midwest  Syndicate,  334  8t. 
Charles  St.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 

weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  the  teens — from 

thumbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 

for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 

Correspondents 

SUPPLYING  special  stories,  reports, 
news,  etc.,  from  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  All  publications.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Promotion  Services 


SELL-ON-SIGHT 
CLASSIFIED  CAMPAIGNS 
’niAT  PAY  OFF  FOR  YEARS! 

LEARN  how  you,  too,  can  gain  and 
hold  Classified  advertisers  by  using 
the  HP  Campaigner.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  Jim  Slep,  Altoona  Mirror; 
Charles  Boyer,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  and  many  other  CAMs  turn  its 
ad-ideas  into  linage.  The  HP  Cam¬ 
paigner  is  typical  of  the  many  profit- 
packed  sections  in  each  monthly  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Howard  Parish  Service. 
Write  for  details  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  -Selling  Plans 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Library  Services _ 

ALMA  JACOBUS 

UBRARY  CONSULTANT 
Specializing  in 
Newspaper  Libraries 
872  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.T. 

PrcM)  Fihmcti 

FOI/rZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  preit- 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  ia 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dii- 
mantling,  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
■Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
MacKinIsts  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  pressei 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  T. 

_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

Maintenance,  Service.  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex,  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs  .  . 
CROSS  -  PILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — ^Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4446 

E.  P.  WlALLMAN  AND  COMPAN? 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  lllinoil 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  W,ashington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 
wiue. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE — Model  5  Linotype,  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1944,  Teletypesetter 
equipped.  Complete  with  mats,  motor, 
and  Teletypesetter  operating  unit — 
$4,000.00.  Now  in  operation  but  can 
be  delivered  within  30  days.  The 

Camden  (Arkansas)  News. _ _ 

LINOTYPE  model  lii  Serial  No. 
22607,  2  magazines  and  motor.  Is 
operation  daily.  Available  abont  SO 
days. 

GIANT  Caster  (Monotype),  54  b.p- 
AO  motor  and  One  Material  Maker 
(Monotype),  54  b.p.  AO  motor, 
available  now. 

ALSO  selection  of  molds  for  typo 
borders  and  base. 

Address  Knowiton  Parker,  Business 
Manager,  News  Oorporation,  St.  Jo- 

seph.  Missouri. _ 

SAVE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 
Top  (Jiiality.  Write  for  literature. 
L.  k  B.  Sales  Oompany,  Box  560, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. _ _ 

TWO  DSJ  VARITYPERS,  slighUy 
used,  complete  ei^uipment  inclndinf 
Fototype  of  a  university  newsp^r 
going  off  Varityper  offset.  Offer!  Box 
.  2120,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES— INTERTYPES 
LUDLOW5 

BOUGHT — SOLD— EXCHANGED 

MACHINES  RENEWED  UNDER 
FACTORY  METHODS 

Lirge  stock,  new  and  used  parts  for 
isle,  over  300  fonts  mats  in  stock. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

573  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INTERTYPES 

“(?'  Intertypes  $12335,  $14369' witli 
quadding  attachment. 

"C”  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad* 
ding  attachment. 

C3SM  $7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE  —  REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution, 
3  magasines,  molds,  etc.  $2,500  each. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES, 
277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Newsfile  Binders 


O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmouth,  111. 
CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED 


Newiprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  iots 
St  attractive  prices.  July  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 
STANDARD  NEWBPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  &  Publisher 
ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

Evergreen  6-0505. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE  commenc¬ 
ing  January  of  next  year  for  Publish¬ 
ers  agreeable  help  finance 'installation 
of  new-  machine  in  Canadian  Mill  now 
operating.  If  interested  write  for  de- 
tails.  Box  2148.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
^WiSPRINT  WANTED — Need  extra 
7^0-inch  rolls.  Will  pay  premium.  The 
Express,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALf^onqiiin  4-8729.  N.i. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  GRamercy  7-5288. 

Photo-Engraving  EqpiptH 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler. 
Rebuilt.  $185.  E.  E.  Augnstine.  Mar- 
sballtown,  Iowa. 


Press  Room 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
2234"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
220  VOLTS.  3  PHASE,  60  CYCLES 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Prcn  Room _ 


12  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  3  Pairs 
Double  Folders;  4  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers,  21)4  inch  Cut¬ 
off.  Complete  stereo.  Will  sell  as  4,  6, 
8,  or  12  unit  press.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 


16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  Vi  and  54  P*ge  Folders,  A.C. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  inch 
Cut-off;  end  Feed. 


24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  UnUs;  22%  inch  cut-off;  A.C. 
Drive;  com'plete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 


32-64  Page  Goss  Octuple 

PERFECT  condition;  A.C.  Drives; 
2154  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 


Scott  Multi-type  Units 

EITHER  4  or  5  Unit  Press;  A.C. 
Drive:  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings;  22%  inch  cut-off.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave 
■  New  York  18  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


HOE  5  UNIT  PRESS 
TWO  color  cylinder,  22%"  cnt-off, 
.4C  drives,  two  folders  giving  two 
press  insurance. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise _ Idaho 

ELECTRIC  DRIVE,  150  HP  Reliance 
motor  with  15  HP  starting  motor  and 
control  board;  direct  current.  States- 
msn  Publishing  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon. 

MULTILITHS  and  Davidson  Offset 
presses  completely  rebuilt  and  sold 
with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  de¬ 
liver  and  install  npon  request.  Ajl 
model  machines  available  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  MAILING  MACHINES 
INC..  1911  Pine  St..  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


16  PAGE  GOSS 
Rotary  Press 

Length  of  sheet  cntoff  2254* 

AC  Motor  Drive 

Curved  Stereotype  machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive, 
GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise. _  Idaho 


32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22  %"  cut-off. 
Double  Folders.  Rubber  Rollers.  Jones 
Tensions.  Pony  auto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  operating. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  32-page  unit  type,  2- 
plate  wide,  Scott  press  and  all  elec¬ 
trical  and  stereotype  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  pony  autoplate  and  8ta-hi 
former.  Prints  in  multiples  of  two 
to  28.  Available  in  August.  In  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Price,  $35,000.  New 
equipment  makes  this  available.  Ad- 
dress  Box  2046,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FIRST  BEST  Price  Takes  It;  one  8 
page  rotary  Hoe  Printing  Unit.  Newa 
Leader,  Richwood.  Wiest  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE;  72"  Cameron  type  8 
model  10  Slitter — ^Rewinder.  suitable 
for  newsprint  rolls.  Box  2146,  Editor 
tc  Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Ronters 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise.  Idaho 


MACHINERY  anti  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


48  Page  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  PRESS 

Length  of  sheet  cutoff  2254" 

3  decks  high,  4  plates  wide 
AC  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Automatic  stereotype  equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE :  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16"  sheet 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition, 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E  made  and  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  1937.  $1506.  Avail¬ 

able  late  this  fall.  Forum,  Maryville, 
Missouri. 

_ Stereotype _ 

HOE  Monorail  Saw  &  Trimmers 
HOE  Curved  Router 
HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
STEREOTYPE  Chases 
GOSS  45-R,  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
GOSS  8-column  Flat  Casting  Boxes 
KEMP  IMMERSION  Remelt  Furnace 
CURTIS  Saw,  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  BRyant  9-1132 _ 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynold^a  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

GOSS  45-C  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller. 

MODEL  17  and  25  Vandercook  Proof 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  & 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15"  dism.  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

SCOTT  4 -piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outfit  for  15"  diam.  plates,  54" 
thick. 

HOE  duo-cooled  Casting  Box,  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  1454"  plates. 
7/16*  thick. 

HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Plate  Routers. 
BALERS,  both  hand  and  power. 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 
£  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y 

_ fPlant  at  Stamford.  Conn.i _ 

JUNIOR  STA-HI  Former  No.  3607. 
D.C.  Equipment.  8  columns.  2254 
eut  off.  Available  immediately.  D.  D. 
Dryden,  Journal-Tribune  Publishing 
C(Kj^ionx_Citjrj_Iowa^__^___^_ 

Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYl ES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPO.SING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  T. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


W.V.NTED — Duplex  tubular  newspaper 
press  16  to  20  page  capacity.  Prefer 
two  to  one  model  with  ^  and  54  page 
folder.  Stereotype  machinery  and  mo¬ 
tor  drive.  Reply  Box  2141,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 

2  2283. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  page! 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
2 1 34  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
AdWiBiirtrstiv* 


WANTED 

EDITOR-MANAGER 


ABSENTEE-OWNER  wants  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  high  caliber  man  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  chain  of  three  small 
Michigan  weeklies,  located  in  Central 
Michigan.  Principal  paper  is  in  coun¬ 
ty  seat,  w-here  plant  is  also  located — 
one  of  the  best  little  plants  in  the 
state — equal  to  most  small  dailies  .  .  . 
$5  and  $3C  Linotypes,  Miehle,  etc. 
Six  people  now  employed  in  plant, 
woman  in  front  office  and  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  branch  offices  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  papers,  located  in  adjoining 
towns. 

.\pplicant8  should  understand  all 
phases  of  country  weekly  publishing 
and  job  printing — and  be  able  to  get 
the  business.  Prefer  family  man,  not 
too  young,  not  too  old — willing  to  set¬ 
tle  down  in  live,  attractive  little  town 
of  1,150  population.  Good  starting 
salary  with  a  chance  to  earn  much 
more. 

Box  2101 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
wanted  with  good  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
young  man  with  ambition  and  ability. 
Write  H.  L.  Flaherty,  Union-Bulletin, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 


W.ANTED — Two-fisted  circulation-pro¬ 
motion  field  director  for  rural  and 
suburban  areas.  South.  We  have  the 
money  if  you  can  produce.  Box  2028, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL  QUALIFIED  Circulation  man 
with  promotional  ability.  Key  position, 
large  A.M.  paper  in  South.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references.  Also  salary  ex- 
peeted.  Box  2000,  Editor  t  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

LARGE  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Man  selected  will  be  in  charge 
of  carrier  training,  district  manager 
training  and  promotion.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  to  man  pos¬ 
sessing  vision  and  imagination,  along 
with  ability  to  get  results.  Give  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  past  experience  and 
qualifications  along  with  starting  sal¬ 
ary:  also  references.  Box  2152,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted. 
Small  paper.  Moderate  starting  salary, 
good  climate,  good  opportunities.  Give 
references,  personal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Write  Box 
2003,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

PROMINENT  Mid-West  newspaper 
has  an  opening  for  a  top-flight  classi¬ 
fied  man.  This  man  should  be  fully 
conversant  with  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied.  He  should  be  a  strong,  aggres¬ 
sive  salesman  in  order  to  show  others 
how  to  do  it.  He  should  be  able  to 
handle  successfully  a  staff  of  12.  Good 
starting  salary  with  a  real  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Please  write  giving 
fully  details  as  to  experience,  accom¬ 
plishments,  family,  draft  status,  and 
salary  expected.  Box  2105,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


DIM«y  AdvertMt 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  for  lerge  weekly 
newipeper.  Mnit  here  the  initietivs 
end  know  how  to  take  over  position 
of  edvertieing  meneger  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Writ#  giving  full  In- 
fnmietion  end  ealery  expected.  THE 
GUIDE  PUBUCATIONS.  8160  Ken¬ 
sington  Avenue,  Philadelphia  S4,  Pean- 
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HELP  WANTED 


_  Dlqilap  AdrattUBf 


TOP  PAY  for  Top-Flight  adman  to 
service  best  acconats  on  T-day  Mid¬ 
west  paper.  Want  man  with  qualities 
necessary  for  advancement  to  execu¬ 
tive  position.  Box  1910,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  New  England  Daily  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  salesman.  Prefer  young  man 
now  working  on  small  paper  interested 
in  moving  up.  Opportunity  unlimited. 
Good  starting  salary  and  incentive 
plan.  Write  Box  2031,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Advertising  Manager  for 
farm  publication.  Man  or  woman.  Also 
special  edition  man.  Box  2026,  Editor 
Sc  Pnblisher. 


WANTED — Industrial  review  and  spe¬ 
cial  pages  salesman  to  cover  entire 
state.  Permanent.  Real  opportunity 
for  big  money.  Box  2024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTBID — man  or  woman  advertising 
solicitor,  weekly  or  daily  experience. 
Salary,  commission.  Box  2022,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 


WANTia):  PROMOnONALLY  minded 
newspaper  space  salesman,  also  service 
accounts.  Ability  gradually  to  give 
department  of  three  leadership  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  ads.  Salary  and 
□onus  for  volume.  Write  giving  ex- 

Jieriences,  successes,  reference,  con- 
erence  date.  H.  W.  Quirt.  Stoughton 
Courier  Hub.  Stoughton,  Wisconsin. 


AD  MANAGER,  Kansas  college  town. 
This  is  a  good  si>ot  for  a  young  as¬ 
sistant  on  a  progressive  newspaper  to 
better  himself.  Job  requires  good  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  ideas.  You’ve  got  to  be 
on  the  ball,  there's  commensurate  op¬ 
portunity.  Please  be  specific  about 
yourself,  including  earnings  record. 
Box  2126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  car, 
class  publication,  to  cover  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Write  full  details, 
salary  expected.  Box  2100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  man  interested  in  permanent 
position  with  21,500  circulation  daily; 
should  be  aggressive  but  not  high 
pressure:  good  salary,  monthly  bonus¬ 
es,  “fringe”  benefits;  fine  30,000 
city,  good  schools,  all  churches,  con¬ 
genial  co-workers ;  give  us  complete 
data,  age,  experience,  family  status, 
starting  salary  desired.  Herald,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Iowa. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
outstanding  retail  advertising  man  on 
newspaper  in  city  of  140,000  carrying 
32  million  lines  of  advertising  a  year. 
Send  complete  information  to  Frank 
Katterjohn,  Evansville  Courier  and 
Press,  Evansville,  Indians. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Southern  city  in  100,000  bracket.  De¬ 
lightful  living  conditions  and  climate. 
Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  50.000 
circulation,  progressive  leader  in  field 
requires  experienced  man  early  thir¬ 
ties.  Possibly  man  we  are  looking  for 
is  now  second  man  in  National  De¬ 
partment,  eager  for  advancement. 
Send  full  details  first  letter  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  2114,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN  who  is  capable 
of  taking  over  department  and  PRO¬ 
DUCING  wanted  for  good  regional 
weekly.  Must  have  car.  Good  salary 
and  bonus.  Mileage  when  car  used. 
Permanent  for  right  party.  No  drifters 
or  loafers.  Roy  D.  Jenkins,  Vice- 
President,  Southside  Virginia  News, 
Petersburg,  Virginia. 

EdHorlal 


EDITORIAL  STAFF  MAN  wanted  ,for 
reporting  and  desk  work.  Must  have 
translateable  knowledge  of  Spanish  to 
work  in  Caribbean  country  on 
50-year  old  English  daily.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  living  conditions.  Sin¬ 
gle,  draft  free  and  adequate  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  1933,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Always  Reliable  —  Always 
Prompt — are  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
handling  of  box  replies  and  your 
ad. 


HELP  WANTED 


DESK  MAN  with  at  least  2  years’  ex- 
perience  by  PM  daily  in  New  England 
city  of  30,000.  Box  2029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  Draft  exempt  reporter 
on  Western  daily  with  nearly  30,000 
circulation.  Box  2045,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  by  southern 
New  England  daily  of  10,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  experience. 


FOR  32-year-old  profitable  suburban 
weekly,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  want 
man  with  initiative  to  replace  retiring 
founder-editor.  Growing  organization. 
State  News  Bureau,  Hotel  Cleveland, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  _ 


LIVELY  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
WEEKLY  wants  alert  young  man  to 
learn  all  phases  of  weekly  field.  Mod¬ 
erate  salary;  fine  opportunity.  The 
Record,  Fairfield,  Illinois. 


REPORTER 
Daily  Press 

Charles  City  Iowa 


REWRITE  and  COPT  MAN,  with  at 
least  4  years’  experience  on  newspa¬ 
pers  or  magazines,  for  old  estabiisbed 

fiublishing  organization  with  ten  pub- 
ications  in  the  industrial  field.  Lo¬ 
cation  New  London,  Connecticut.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume,  state  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Your  application  considered 
confidential.  Interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Write  A.  C.  Croft,  President, 
100  Garfield  Avenue,  New  London, 
Connecticut. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  established  trade  journal  in 
the  South  is  looking  for  a  good  feature 
writer  with  ability  to  become  associate 
editor.  Knowledge  of  automotive  field 
would  be  helpful.  Major  requisite  is 
ability  to  dig  out  facts  through  inter¬ 
views  and  prepare  expository  features. 
Write  comprehensive  letter  giving  all 
details  including  present  position,  sal¬ 
ary,  and  experience.  Southern  Motor 
Cargo,  923  Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


Promotion — ^Public  Relations 


PROMOTION  MAN.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  promotion  department  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  on  west  coast.  This  is 
a  job  for  an  experienced  creative  pro¬ 
motion  man  who  writes  effective  copy 
and  prepares  good  workable  layouts. 
Advertising  sales  experience  helpful. 
Not  over  35  years  of  age.  Write  fully 
in  confidence  and  submit  samples  of 
work.  Box  2001.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  college  grad,  sports 
and  photo  experience.  Opportunity  to 
head  college  sports  and  photo  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  York  State.  Start  $75. 
Box  2130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


TUBULAR  PRESSMAN  -  Stereotyper 
to  take  charge  of  10-18  page  Daily 
Press-Stereotype  Department.  $70  for 
40  hours,  5  days.  Sick  leave,  vacation, 
good  town  with  excellent  schools, 
churches  etc.  in  Kansas.  Write  Harry 
B.  Porter,  Reporter,  Independence, 
Kansas. 


PRINTER  to  take  complete  charge  of 
back  room  small,  expanding  California 
desert  weekly.  Write  pay  expected, 
qualifications  to  Box  2017,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STEADY  NIGHT  SITUATION  OPEN 
for  competent  and  sober  newspaper 
professional  proofreader  at  union  night 
scale  of  $105  for  3614  hours.  Write  or 
wire  W.  D.  Edmunds.  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

WANTED  —  SHOP  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
branches  to  take  charge  of  three-shift 
40-man  union  combination  newspaper 
and  commercial  shop  located  in  Johns¬ 
town.  Pennsylvania.  Write  stating 
qualifications  and  listing  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Conemangh  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany.  ,Tohns‘pw-r.  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINIST  to  maintain  nine  Lino¬ 
types  (three  Teletypesetter  equipped) 
Ludlow  and  Elrod — 'M&E  open  shop  in 
upper  south.  Liberal  pay  to  man, 
who,  with  assistant,  can  keep  them 
running.  Box  2118,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  man  who 
can  qualify  by  past  experience  to  op¬ 
erate  the  composing  room  of  a  seven- 
day  morning  newspaper  economically. 
Over  100  situations.  Present  operat¬ 
ing  costs  too  high.  Reduction  of  cost 
and  meeting  of  deadlines  paramount. 
$15,000  salary  plus  incentive  bonus 
to  the  man  who  can  <)oalify,  possibly 
one  who  has  done  a  similar  job  with¬ 
out  proper  reward.  Location  and  fur¬ 
ther  details  to  those  replies  giving 
complete  information  about  applicant, 
indicating  that  experience  and  results 
are  on  the  high  level  that  the  position 
requires.  Replies  held  confidential. 
Box  2142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Linotype  Operators, 
Compositors,  Make  up  men  and  Ma¬ 
chinist.  For  newspaper  in  New  York 
Suburban  area.  Box  2018,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG  VEaiSATILE  CARTOONIST. 
Native  bom  American.  Married.  De¬ 
gree  from  standard  American  univer¬ 
sity.  Undergraduate  and  post  graduate 
work  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Political 
science  major.  Extensive  cartooning 
experience.  Now  employed  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  metropolitan  daily. 
Available  for  position  as  cartoonist  on 
daily  newspaper.  Box  1913,  Editor  k 
Pnblisher. 


CARTOONIST — Versatile.  Promotion¬ 
al  campaigns;  spots  for  newspapers. 
Free-lance,  Box  2021,  Elditor  Sb  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTSTANDING  editorial  cartoonist. 
Art  Director  seeks  job  south  or  mid¬ 
west,  moderate  salary.  Box  2015,  Edi¬ 
tor  a  Pubiisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
desires  change  after  August  1st.  Qual¬ 
ified  with  thorough  training  ground 
up.  Seasoned  with  years  of  experienes 
Write  Box  1835,  Editor  St  Pnblisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Immediate  opportunity  in  western 
state  for  man  experienced  in  organiz¬ 
ing  and  getting  production  from  com¬ 
posing  room  on  small  daily.  Paper  on 
brink  of  expansion  and  need  man  who 
can  keep  mechanical  department 
abreast  of  growth  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  Excellent  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Union  shop.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  concerning  experience  and  avail¬ 
ability  in  first  letter.  Box  2136,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing 


Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18.  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPER.MEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


TIRED?  Want  to  get  rid  of  burden¬ 
some  details?  Young,  responsible  pub¬ 
lisher  just  sold  small  daily  newspaper, 
geeks  opportunity  as  publisher’s  as¬ 
sistant  in  medium-sized  field.  Available 
September  1.  Write  to  Box  2008,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
27  YEARS  newspaper  experience,  12tb 
^ear  in  present  position,  now  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  28,000  two  paper  op¬ 
eration.  Age  46,  family,  Protestant, 
active  in  civic  affairs.  Interview  at 
own  expense.  Box  1817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

DIVERSIFIED  experience.  Excellent 
earnings  record.  Highest  references. 
Available  August  first  or  before.  Pre¬ 
fer  daily  under  25.000.  Salary  open. 
Box  2113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
17  YEARS  experience,  all  phases  of 
circulation,  received  experience  on  belt 
metropolitan  papers  recognized  in 
circulation  field.  Presently  employed 
as  Circulation  Manager.  Married,  age 
35.  Neat,  aggressive,  sober,  Beit 
references.  Box  2048,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  ASSIS¬ 
TANT  or  CITY  MANAGER.  11  yean’ 
experience  65,000  circulation.  Cu 
promote  and  maintain  circulation  in 
all  its  phases.  Records  and  references 
to  serve  as  proof.  Age  33,  married, 
two  children.  Seeking  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  a  future  for  production. 
Box  2139,  Editor  &  Publisber. 


Clandfled  AdrcrtUiit _ _ 


YOUNG  MAN  with  17  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  Classified.  Top  salei- 
msn  on  big  daily.  Doubled  classified 
as  manager  of  weekly.  Draft  exempt. 
Louis  Rosenthal,  1687  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn.  New  York.— SLocum  6-2910. 


Display  Advernsing 


ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  job 
wanted  by  Missouri  BJ,  AM  graduate. 
20  months  ad-selling  experience  South¬ 
western  daily,  26,  vet,  married.  Box 
1908,  Editor  A  Publisber. 


SALESMAN  —  Experienced,  display, 
classified,  daily,  weekly,  Southwest, 
West  Coast.  Single.  Best  referencei. 

Box  1906,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Ad  Salesman.  One 
year  on  daily.  Young,  draft  exempt. 
Know  layout,  copywriting,  all  phasei. 
Seek  good  chance  on  daily.  Write  Box 
2042,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  or  SALES¬ 
MAN  :  Perhaps  not  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  one  of  the  best,  wbo  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  success  the  past  five 
years  on  a  small  daily  entitles 
him  to  a  chance  on  a  larger  paper 
with  a  more  secure  future.  Middle 
age,  three  dependents,  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  Present  income  about 
$6,000.  Prefer  location  East  of  Mil- 
sissippi  but  will  consider  any  place. 
I  can  handle  your  personnel,  do  sell¬ 
ing,  layouts,  promotions,  etc.  My  rec¬ 
ord  will  speak  for  itself.  Box  2129, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  aggres¬ 
sive,  successful,  promotion  minded. 
Wants  change  that  offers  future.  Ma¬ 
ture  judgment.  20  years’  experience 
on  papers.  50  to  300  thousand.  TOP 
references.  Interview  arranged.  Box 
2121,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AN  OUTSTANDING  advertising  said- 
RIENCED  man  desires  position  as  advertising 

r  Syndicate  —  Good  manager  on  daily — or  top  selling  job. 
las  —  Remuneration  Excellent  7-year  record  on  one  of  the 
nily  man  —  go  any-  East’s  largest  papers.  Florida  pre- 
States,  that  ia  — -  Box  ferred.  Best  references.  Box  2144, 
PublUber.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  14,  1951 


PUBLSHER,  selling  4,000  circulation 
ABC  semi-weekly  after  doubling  its 
net  return  in  seven  years,  available 
August  15  for  newspaper  work  in  mid¬ 
west  or  public  relations  or  advertising 
in  industry  dealing  with  agriculture. 
23  years  daily,  weekly,  semi-weekly 
experience,  advertising  agency  copy 
writing.  Chicago,  1928,  29,  N.  E.  A. 
ag.  committee  chairman,  little  maga¬ 
zine  writing.  Box  2127,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Artfate-Cartoonbli 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  or  Syndicate  —  Good 
drawing  and  ideas  —  Remuneration 
secondary  —  family  man  —  go  any¬ 
where  —  in  the  States,  that  ia  — -  Box 
1925,  Editor  A  Publieber. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

SOOCESSFUL  Advertising  Manager 
Hcks  bigger  opportunity.  Record  of 
itrong  personal  selling  and  staff  or- 
naizstion.  Box  2010,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Uiher. 

MEDIA  RECORDS  COMBATANT 

Diily,  Syndicated  Magazine  or  Pub- 
liiher’s  Representative  connection  de- 
lired.  2)4  years  dailies  to  285,000 — 

}  years  Agency.  Good  sales  letters — 
cofj — 29.  married.  Box  2134,  Editor 
t  Pablisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

food  selling  record,  habits,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  new  connection.  Box 
J1J2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lOUNO  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
ulesman.  Five  years’  experience. 
Married.  Box  2115,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
top-tip  sources  can  vrrite  authoritative 
sonunn  or  straight  news  on  daily, 
voekly  basis  for  your  newspaper. 
Specialty:  Agriculture.  Experienced, 
rMpoDsible.  Box  1842,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiher. 

WAiSHINGTON  correspondents  of  top 
Midwest,  Northwest  payiers,  specialty 
local  angle  capital  reporting,  will  add 
papers.  Reasonable  rates.  Box  2122, 
Mtor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  died,  but 
this  staffer  isn’t  fading  away.  Seeks 
aewipsper,  allied  field  opening.  Single, 
U,  B.A.,  all-around  experience.  Rob¬ 
ert  DeVore,  1383  South  7th  St.,  Terre 
Hsnte,  Indiana. 

TOP  feature-writer  wants  better  ik>s1- 
tion.  Draft-exempt  veteran,  Missouri 
0.  Journalism  grad,  28,  family.  By¬ 
lines  appear  regularly  in  paper  of 
SOO.OOO  circulation.  Also  free  lances 
and  is  member  of  Missouri  Writers’ 
Onild.  Box  1816,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

TODNG  WOMAN  journalist  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  college  daily — not  afraid 
of  hard  work — seeking  career — desires 
job  on  small  town  daily.  Box  1851, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Employqd  sports 
writer  on  leading  paper  wants  to  "re 
tire’’  as  sports  editor  in  lively  sports 
minded  community.  Columnist;  knows, 
writes  all  sports.  Married,  family  man 
Box  1820,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

ALL  AROUND  reporter,  re-write  man 
available  immediately.  Experienced  all 
beats.  Merger  victim.  BA  25,  Single. 
Box  1942,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  or  SPORTS  Reporter,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Vet,  32,  reservist  being  dis¬ 
charged.  BA  journalism,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Car,  go  anywhere.  Daily  or 
weekly,  if  chance  to  buy  stock.  Avail¬ 
able  September  1.  Box  1911,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 

COPY  READER — college  grad,  draft 
exempt,  23,  Now  employed.  References. 
Oo  anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Box 
1817,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COUPLE  seek  editorial  positions 
oonthwest  or  Pacific  Northwest.  Hus¬ 
band,  35,  former  Nieman  fellow,  ex¬ 
perience  Chicago,  New  York  dailies, 
■eeka  escape  responsihle  but  monoto- 
Doue  editorial  post  with  U.8.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England.  Wife,  28,  experience 
Texas  weeklies,  dailies,  foreign  eorre- 
epondent.  Returning  United  States 
mid-October.  Write  Box  1907,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  house  organ,  trade  paper. 
Broad  experience  trade,  technical  ad- 
xertiaing  and  feature  writing  for  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ.  33,  married 
^A.  Ex-Navy.  Box  1935,  Editor  A 
Poblieher. 

EDITOR-NEWS-TELEGRAPH,  Man- 
dfiDg.  makeup.  Long  experience.  Seek 
{••tropolitan  or  small  daily  anywhere 
^ft  exempt.  Married.  Box  1920, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  reporting 
®T  Job-  Prefers  North  East.  Sin- 

i'n  references.  Box  1912,  Editor 
'  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

I'M  YOUR  BEST  BET! 

NOW  employed  as  a  staff  reporter  on 
small  New  Jersey  daily.  Seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  One  year  experience  doing 
Features,  crime,  human  interest,  pob 
itics,  wire  editing,  columnist.  Veteran 

3  years  Army  overseas.  Age,  24, 
White.  Catholic,  engaged  to  mar^  in 
fall.  ’Travelled  Europe,  Asia,  USA. 
Speak  fluent  French,  good  Spanish. 
Three  years  college.  Prefer  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Connecticut.  Name 
roar  price.  Have  clippings,  ambition. 
Faith,  have  own  car.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  after  July  10.  Box  1916,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisher. 

JOURNALISM  graduate.  Vet.  28, 
wants  beginning  job  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  West  or  West  Cosat.  Box 
1947.  F.ditor  A  Publisher. 

NYU  GRAD.  27,  vet.  Some  Now  York 
daily,  weekly  experience.  Seeks  East 
newspaper  job.  Draft-free.  Box  1903, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REtPORTER-Photographer,  experienced 
serai-weeklies,  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium-sized  daily;  vet.  col¬ 
lege  grad,  28,  single,  own  car.  Prefer 
mid-west.  Box  1948,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK;  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  5  years  on  present  paper  in 
city  of  250,000;  two  state  capitals 
earlier.  Eager  for  challenging,  respon¬ 
sible  post  where  accuracy,  thorough¬ 
ness  stressed.  Complete  layout,  edit¬ 
ing,  head-writing,  makeup  and  writing 
knowledge.  Salary  $00-$100.  Age  80. 
married,  college,  navy  vet.  Box  1924, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANT  CHANCE  ’TO  ADVANCE 
REPORTER-photograpber,  8  years 
Midwest  daily,  married,  veteran,  non- 
reserve,  AB.  Journalism.  Will  consider 
public  relations.  Box  1958,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  reporter,  copyreader, 
features,  8  years  experience  overseas 
seeks  spot  daily  anywhere.  Missouri 
B.A.,  takes  shorthand,  veteran,  29, 
Trial  period  acceptable.  Box  1927, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCE,  4  years’  worth,  edit¬ 
ing,  makeup,  features,  sports  coverage, 
draft  exempt  at  26.  full  details  sup¬ 
plied  on  request,  union  wage  sought, 
locelitv  immaterial.  Box  2006,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HAL-L-P! 

I  WANT  TO  SW.AP  CAREERS  IN 
MIDSTREAM  1 

Publicist-trade  editor,  26,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  to  account  executive  level, 
present  salary  $5,200  plus,  enthusias¬ 
tically  seeking  beginning  reporting 
job.  Prefer  east  coast  but  can  be 
talked  out  of  it.  A  B.  journalism, 
M.A.  English.  Handle  all  types  of 
cameras,  darkroom.  Well  traveled. 
(J.  S.  A..  Mexico.  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Vet  Exempt,  single.  Box  2019, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE  Editorial  work — Young 
man,  26.  B.A.  in  English.  Newspaper 
and  teaching  background.  Box  2039, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  editor  fea- 
^re  and  top  reporter.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Employer  will  certify.  Seek¬ 
ing  broader  fields.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Address  Box  2025,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  Three 
years  on  midwest  dailies.  Young,  sin¬ 
gle.  draft  exempt.  Looking  for  good 
opportunity.  Write  Box  2043,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Features.  M.  U.  grad 
now  in  East  will  travel  for  good  spot 
on  daily  or  magazine.  Single,  veteran 
30,  draft-exempt.  Box  2004.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

REWRITE  AND  DESK  MAN.  35.  with 
first-class  Eastern  Metropolitan  bark 
ground  wants  to  settle  in  nice  middle- 
sized  community  in  East.  Box  2032 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

WRITER  desires  msgsiine,  newspaper 
or  publishing  work.  Tonng  man,  26, 
R.A.  English.  Newspaper  and  teach¬ 
ing  (English)  experience.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Box  2038,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


STTUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

KKPORTEK,  year's  experience  on  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  circulation  150,000, 
wants  position  in  west,  mid-west. 
Draft-free  vet,  25,  married,  has  car. 
Now  employed.  Box  2033,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  plenty  of  push, 
pins  nearly  four  years’  experience; 
B.A.  in  journalism  and  in  political 
science  and  history,  2  years’  graduate 
study  in  political  science  and  econom¬ 
ics;  married,  a  son,  overseas  vet.  Box 

2044,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  telegraph,  news  editor, 
makeup,  rewrite.  20  years  experience. 
Non-drinker,  bachelor.  Box  2047, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Community  Weekly 

MIDWEST.  June  graduate 
wants  to  start  and  stay  in 
the  weekly  field.  Veteran  of 
3  years.  27  with  6  years  lib¬ 
eral  and  journalism  training. 
Extra-curricular  experience 
in  makeup,  reporting,  proof¬ 
reading.  Write,  ()ccupant, 
6525  W.  Center  Street,  Mil¬ 
waukee  10,  Wisconsin. 


(XIPYREADER — 12  years  on  Metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  six  on  copydesk;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Available  Septem- 
ber  1,  Box  2117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DESK  WORK  on  daily  sought  by  re¬ 
porter.  Dartmouth  A.B.,  26,  vet.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANTSHIP  sought 
by  copyreader,  29,  four  years  with 
present  Midwest  paper.  Robust  writ¬ 
ing  style.  AB  degree,  consistent  night 
study  of  law.  'Would  consider  trade- 
paper.  Box  2119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDI’TORS — ^PICK  FROM  BEST  OP 
year’s  cropl  ’Top  5  per  cent  J-grad, 
SDX  award.  Married  veteran.  Eastern 
daily  or  weekly  preferred.  ’Trained  in 
reporting,  features,  desk-work.  Box 

2138.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ENGLISH  MAJOR,  29,  draft-exempt 
desires  reportorial  work  on  daily, 
weekly.  Some  experience  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  Prefer  50-mile  radius  of  New 
York  City.  Box  2143,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-writer,  24, 
Vet,  4  years  college  including  science 
background.  Ambitious,  conscientious, 
go  anywhere.  Have  handled  commu¬ 
nity  paid  circulation  paper.  Box  2041, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  writer-reporter-editor. 
Creative.  25:  draft-free  vet.  East. 

Box  2102,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EX-WAC  seeks  reporting,  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  job.  Vicinity  New  York  City. 
3  years’  experience  all  phases.  Army 
P.  R.  0.,  intelligence,  5  years.  Box 

2149,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  managing  editor,  and  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  seeks  position  on  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Box  2135,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

I  FIT  the  order  for  an  excellent  writ¬ 
er  who  can  give  flair  to  the  most  tech¬ 
nical  story.  A  whiz  as  a  legal  news- 
gal,  I  have  seven  years’  experience,  a 
B.A.,  and  can  go  anywhere.  Would 
like  metropolitan  paper.  Box  2123, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  photographer, 
darkroom  technician,  feature  writer, 
B.A.  Jouranlism,  25,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  job  in  Germany.  Box 
2109.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  ’51  Journalism  Grad. 
Age  24,  single,  draft  exempt.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  College  publication  experience. 
Box  2137,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SIX  YEARS’  experience,  large  and 
small  southern  dailies.  Copy  desk  and 
outside,  features.  Prefer  reporting  in 
South,  Southeast.  28.  single,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  B.A.  degree.  Box  2116,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


STiOT  MAN.  MAKEUP  EDITOR — 
Want  job  with  more  responsibility. 
Now  employed  5-edition  daily.  Write 
Box  2124.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SPORTS  Writer,  age  27,  former  as¬ 
sistant  Sports  Editor  on  Medium  Sized 
City  Daily  seeks  spot  on  daily  any¬ 
where.  A.B.  economics.  Draft-exempt, 
single.  Box  2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


S.  O.  S. — MAN  O'VERBOARD  from  St. 
Louis  Star-Times,  7  years  reporting, 
editing,  rewrite  experience,  including 
one  year  wire  editor  small  paper, 
wants  job  in  any  of  those  fields  or 
combining  skills.  Write,  wire  Walt 
Berkov,  512  Palliser  St.,  Johnstown, 

Pa.  Phone  35-1107. _ 

SPO  RTS  WRITER,  daily.  University 
Missouri  grad.  Vet,  24.  Go  anywhere. 
Year  on  daily,  5  on  school  papers. 
Know  Graphic.  Columnist.  Original 
copy.  Box  2108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  DESKMAN,  personable  re¬ 
porter  can  aid  paper  in  outlying  areas. 
Features,  4  years’  experience. _  Now 
employed  in  50,000  city.  29,  Missouri 
M.A.  Box  2110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMAN,  31,  7  years’  experience  pro¬ 
duction,  editing,  writing,  copyreading, 
proofreading;  journalism  degree;  head 
of  family.  Presently  employed;  seek¬ 
ing  advancement.  Box  2103,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

WORKHORSE  REPORTER,  4Ji  years 
all  beats,  seeks  bigger  fields — greener 
pastures  with  large  daily  or  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  You  can’t  lose  by  writing  Box 
2150,  Editor  A  Pablisher, 


Photographera _ 

NBWiS  photographer,  draft  exempt, 

28,  married,  10  years’  photo  experi¬ 
ence,  Fairchild  Scanamraver  operator 
interested  in  small  oTaily  anywhere. 

Box  1822,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRA- 
PHHIR.  B.A.  Journalism,  Married, 
Car.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Midwest. 

Box  2014,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

TOP  IDEA  MAN:  Photographer- 
writer.  Executive  type.  Prefer  East. 
Resume.  Box  2034,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ORPHANED  due  to  death  of  paper, 
14  years  staff  photographer  on  Star- 
Times.  30  years  over-all  experience, 
seeking  berth.  Ed  Meyer,  5931  Wash¬ 
ington,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PnNBodoB— PaMIc  Rdatfoai 

NOT 

“■What  Have  YOU  to  Offer  I” 
Public  relations  man,  27.  single,  with 
2)4  years  in  publicity,  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  work,  offers  first  bis  best  in 
creative  effort  and  loyalty.  Asks  only 
examination  of  the  record.  Tom  B. 
Streissguth,  3008  6th  Avenue,  Beaver 

Falls.  Pennsylvania. _ 

WOMAN  WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  job 
industrial  publication  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  East.  Experienced  newspaper 
reporter,  magazine  writer,  editor.  Now 
employed  in  public  relations.  M.A. 
journalism.  Box  2002,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

15  YEARS  Press  Association  news  ex¬ 
ecutive.  7  years’  present  Chicago  pub¬ 
licity  job.  Wide  acquaintance  midwest 
daily  editors.  Have  reached  top  in 
current  position.  46.  Beat  references. 
Box  2106,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Photo«Engravers _ 

ALL  AROUND  photoengraver  wants 
position  on  good  sized  paper.  Write 
fully.  Box  1950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMBINA’TION  Pressroom  Stereotyp¬ 
er  Duplex  Tubular,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  7  as  Press  and  Stereo  foreman 
of  small  daily.  Some  color  experience. 

Box  2131.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Standard  Tubular 
Pressman- Stereotyper,  open  shop  over 
5,000  circulation  with  modem  equip¬ 
ment  in  live  town.  Top  wages.  Box 
2133.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
desires  change.  Southwest,  West  coast. 
28  years’  experience,  proven  record. 
Competent  all  phases,  and,  production 
methods  all  departments.  Box  2107, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MECHANICAL  superintendent  desires 
change.  Years  of  experience  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers.  Available 
short  notice.  Box  2151,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Compositor  available  at 
once.  Can  take  charge  Composing 
Room.  Joseph  E.  Noel,  Box  33,  Jones- 
ville,  Vermont. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

There  is  a  growing  problem  of  following  to  the  average  young 
censorship  by  minority  groups  in  American: 

this  country  that  has  certainly  “It  means  that  you  can  be  pre¬ 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  vented  from  reading  a  book  that 
newspaper  editors.  About  the  best  offends  a  minute  number  of  your 
analysis  we  have  seen  of  it  appears  fellow  Americans, 
in  the  July  issue  of  Redbook  “It  means  that  you  may  be 

Magazine  written  by  Collie  Small  treated  to  a  diet  of  movies,  and 
who  was  once  a  foreign  corre-  radio  and  television  programs,  so 
spondent  for  United  Press.  unrepresentative  of  life  as  it  is 

He  reviews  many  recent  in-  really  lived  that  you  are  almost 
stances  of  censorship  of  books,  sickened  by  the  unreality, 
magazines  and  films  by  local  “It  means  that  your  favorite 

minority  groups  but  starts  off  his  magazine  may  be  kept  from  the 
article  by  recalling  Hitler’s  book-  newsstands  on  the  whim  of  per- 

burning  ceremony  in  April  of  sons  who  disagree  with  its  con- 

1933.  That  shocked  the  world,  he  tents. 

observes,  but  only  a  few  years  “It  means  that  your  child  may 
before  in  1929  more  than  60  be  unable  to  read  a  book  in  his 
books  were  banned  in  Boston,  school  library  because  a  censoring 
among  them  Ernest  Hemingway’s  minority  objects  to  it. 

“The  Sun  Also  Rises”  and  Theo-  “It  means  that  you,  in  the  eyes 
dore  Dreiser’s  “An  American  of  the  censor,  are  a  fool,  unable 
Tragedy.”  to  decide  for  yourself  what  is 

“The  difference  between  book  good  and  what  is  bad.” 
burning  and  book  banning,  be-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

tween  censorship  by  violence  and  Nearly  100  American  cities 
censorship  by  decree,  is  a  differ-  have  official  censorship  boards, 
ence  of  degree,”  he  states.  “The  There  are  seven  state  boards  and 
essential  evil  is  the  same,  if  a  many  state  statutes  which  can  be 
book  be  burned  or  banned.  Very  used  for  censoring  actions.  But 
simply,  the  evil  consists  of  prevent-  official  boards  are  only  part  of 
ing  you  from  reading,  hearing  or  the  machinery  for  suppression,  Mr. 
seeing  something  that  other  per-  Small  reports. 
sons  believe  is  ‘bad’  for  you.  And  He  reviews  several  instances  of 
since  people’s  concepts  of  ‘good’  controversial  moving  pictures 
and  ‘bad’  vary  widely,  censorship  which  have  been  cut,  altered  or 
itself  can  range  from  caprice  and  withdrawn  because  of  protests  of 
silliness  all  the  way  to  the  neces-  minority  groups.  Among  them  was 
sary  control  of  obscenity.”  the  animated  cartoon,  “Freshlaid 

*  *  ♦  Plans,”  which  dealt  with  the  eco- 

“Censorship  is  on  the  increase  nomic  situation  in  “Eggville”  and 
in  America,”  reports  Mr.  Small.  which  was  withdrawn  because  of 
Most  newspaper  editors  know  protests  in  the  mid-West  that  it 
that,  but  the  type  of  censorship  contained  clever  criticism  of  the 
he  means  is  not  that  which  springs  Brannan  Plan.  Then  there  was 
from  official  sources.  the  furore  over  “The  Miracle” 

“There  are  several  reasons  for  which  twice  passed  the  New  York 
this  development — first,  the  large  State  censor  board  but  which  was 
number  of  minority  groups  which  withdrawn  because  of  pressure  by 
have  become  highly  organized  and  Catholic  groups.  As  Mr.  Small 
insistent  in  their  demands  during  sees  it: 

the  past  ten  years;  second,  the  “The  issue,  of  course,  was  a 
growing  fear  on  the  part  of  pub-  fundamental  one.  It  was  not 
lishers  and  motion-picture  and  ra-  whether  Cardinal  Spellman  has 
dio  producers  of  offending  such  the  right  to  urge  Catholics  to  stay 
groups;  third,  the  appearance  of  away  from  ‘The  Miracle’;  there 
television — which  creates  a  new  was  no  problem  there.  The  issue 
medium  to  be  censored;  and  was  simply  whether  the  members 
fourth,  political  insecurity  which  of  one  religion  had  the  right  to 
accounts  for  such  incidents  as  the  exert  pressure  to  the  point  where 
banning  of  the  newspaper  La  members  of  other  religions  who 
Prensa  in  Argentina,  and  the  cur-  wanted  to  see  the  film  were  not 
rent  turmoil  in  the  UN  on  re-  prmitted  to  do  so.  It  was  also 
stricting  the  free  exchange  of  in-  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  ob- 
formation  among  nations.  servers  that  what  is  sacrilege  or 

“As  a  result,  more  and  more  blasphemy  to  one  person  or  sect 
agencies,  groups  and  individuals  is  not  necessarily  sacrilege  or  blas- 
are  telling  other  people  or  are  phemy  to  another.” 
trying  to  tell  other  people  what  He  predicts  that  an  even  tighter 
they  can  read,  what  they  can  see,  censorship  will  result  from  the  hue 
what  they  can  bear,*  and  in  the  and  cry  raised  over  “The  Miracle.” 
end,  what  they  can  think.”  “If  past  experience  is  any  example. 

No  one  objects  to  censorship  of  those  with  the  power  to  censor 
obscenity  for  obscenity’s  sake,  he  will  be  stricter  than  ever  in  the 
acknowledges,  but  censorship,  in  future  in  order  to  avoid  stirring 
its  capricious  or  thoughtless  form,  up  any  more  tempests.” 
can  mean  any  one  or  all  of  the  Then  he  reported  an  unsuccess- 
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munity's  best  interests  last  yeai 
when  he  appointed  a  committee 
of  private  citizens  to  rid  news- 
stands  of  what  they  —  but  not 
necessarily  the  public — considered 
‘objectionable’  books? 

“In  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  last  year, 
a  so-called  ‘vigilante  committee' 
barred  publications  it  considered 
subversive  from  the  public  library. 
Those  included  the  Nation,  the 
New  Republic,  Negro  Digest  and 
Consumer  Reports.  The  cities  of 
Macon,  Atlanta,  Providence  and 
Milwaukee,  to  mention  four,  have 
all  banned  official  publications  of 
the  Russian  government  from 
school  libraries  and  classrooms. 
There  is  a  ban  on  the  Nation  in 
school  libraries  in  New  York.  In 
Detroit,  the  Common  Council 
approved  an  ordinance  banning 
the  newsstand  sale  of  subversive 
literature  and  then  closed  down 
one  stand  that  sold  a  periodical 
the  council  deemed  subversive.” 

It  is  not  a  simple  problem  and 
many  people  have  wrestled  with 
it,  comments  Mr.  Small.  Most  of 
them  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  drawn  by  Benjamin 
Franklin: 

“Of  course  the  abuses  of  free 
speech  should  be  suppressed,  but 
to  whom  dare  we  entrust  the 
power  of  doing  it?” 

Putting  it  in  his  own  words, 
Mr.  Small  states:  “If  censorship 
is  desirable,  as  some  contend,  who 
should  be  given  the  authority  to 
decide  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong?” 

This  is  about  what  E&P  has 
stated  many  times  when  questions 
of  censorship  have  arisen. 

The  author’s  concluding  re¬ 
marks  are  worth  broadcasting  to 
those  who  harbor  the  desire  to 
censor: 

“The  immediate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  censorship  is  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  discuss  it,  to  protest  it 
and  to  fight  it  when  it  seems  to 
intrude  on  our  rights  as  citi¬ 
zens.  .  .  . 

“And,  most  important  of  all 
you  can  remember  at  all  times 
that  freedom  of  expression  is  the 
kind  of  freedom  that  is  everyone’s 
job.” 

■ 

McCutcheon  Honored 
By  Library  Group 

Chicago — ^The  late  John  T.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon,  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  and  author  in  his 
own  right,  was  honored  at  the  11th 
annual  authors’  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Friends  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  McCutcheon  and  John  T., 
Jr.,  who  currently  conducts  the 
“A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  column 
in  the  Tribune,  were  honored 
guests.  Others  invited  as  guests 
included  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Tribune  editor  and  publish¬ 
er;  Emmett  Dedmon,  president 
Midland  Authors;  and  Richard  I- 
Finnegan,  consulting  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  past  president 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation. 
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E&P  CALENDAR 

July  16  —  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  PNPA  daily  regional 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Ho¬ 
tel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

July  30  —  PNPA,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Daily  Regional 
Meeting,  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon, 

Pa. 

Aug.  13 —  California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  north¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Aug.  16-19 — North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Ocean  Terrace  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.  C. 

Aug.  18-24  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  93rd  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Atlanta  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  20 — California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  south¬ 
ern  regional  meeting,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Aug.  20-27  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention,  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

ful  taxpayer’s  suit  brought  not 
long  ago  against  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  to  re¬ 
move  “Oliver  Twist”  from  school 
libraries.  But  the  movie  by  the 
same  name  wound  up  with  800 
feet  of  film  eliminated  “because 
the  characterization  of  Fagin  was 
deemed  offensive  by  certain 
Jewish  groups.” 

Mr.  Small  notes;  “The  ques¬ 
tions  pose  themselves  automatic¬ 
ally:  Is  one  ‘Oliver  Twist’  right 
and  the  other  ‘Oliver  Twist’ 
wrong?  Are  both  of  them  objec¬ 
tionable?  Or  is  neither  one  ob¬ 
jectionable?  Whatever  the  answer, 
hiding  ‘Oliver  Twist’  from  the 
public  will  not  provide  it.” 

*  *  * 

The  advocates  of  censorship 
argue  that  it  exists  primarily  to 
protect  the  immature,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  is  designed  to  shield 
young  people  from  improper  influ¬ 
ences  is  difficult  to  criticize,  ob¬ 
serves  the  author. 

“One  difficulty  is  that  censor¬ 
ship  advertises  that  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  immoral  and  sends 
untold  numbers  of  people  scuttling 
to  see  or  read  or  hear  what  all 
the  shouting  is  about.  A  book 
banned  in  Boston  is  practically 
assured  of  success  elsewhere,  fcP 
example,  and  a  play  banned  in 
Chicago  will  attract  great  crowds 
in  other  cities. 

“The  law  does  not  define  ob¬ 
scenity,  and  the  censors  them¬ 
selves  have  no  common  rule  of 
thumb.  Although  it  is  thoroughly 
illogical,  many  operas  which  have 
been  seen  for  centuries  may  not 
be  dramatized  for  motion  pictures. 
Customs  officials  frequently  ap¬ 
prove  books  for  importations,  only 
to  find  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  .sent  through  the  mails. 

“Who  is  right?  Can  anyone  be 
stire  that  the  mayor  of  Providence 
was  acting  in  behalf  of  his  com- 
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3i  Versatility  .  .  .  The  new 
Wide  Range  Mixer  Lino¬ 
types  . . .  with  unmatched 
capacity  for  display  faces 
and  small  text  faces,  these 
versatile  Linotypes  enable 
matrices  from  two  or  more 
magazines  to  be  composed 
in  the  same  line. 


L  NOTYPE 
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YOU 


A 


PATTERN 


FOR 


PROFIT 


After  years  of  careful  study  of  composing-room  needs, 
we  have  newly  engineered  our  entire  series  of  Blue 
Streak  Linotypes  to  give  you  the  machines  you’ve  told 
us  you  wanted ! 

You  wanted  simple,  rugged  machines  that  cut  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  .  .  .  The  new  Linotypes  have  fewer  parts, 
require  fewer  adjustments  and  are  more  accessible. 

You  wanted  case  of  operation.  .  .  .  The  fast-acting, 
conveniently-located  controls  of  the  new  Linotypes  sim¬ 
plify  magazine  shifting  and  machine  settings.  New 
safeties  protect  machine  and  matrices  from  damage. 

You  wanted  versatility.  .  .  .  The  new  Linotypes  an¬ 
swer  every  requirement  profitably— from  high-speed, 
straight-line  composition  to  quick,  easy  mixing  of  6-  to 
60-point  faces. 


Have  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  show  you 
how  these  newly  engineered  machines  can  put  more 
money  in  your  pocket!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


'  1>  Speed ...  The  Blue  Streak 

Comet . . .  fastest,  simplest, 
I  most  economical  straight- 

line  machine  ever  made! 


4.  Tfme-Sacing  .  .  .  Appli¬ 
cable  to  outstanding  ma¬ 
chines,  the  new  ML  Quad- 
der  quads  right,  left  and 
centers.  Does  away  with 
hand  quadding  entirely! 


2,  Range  . . .  The  new  Wide 
Range  Single-Distributor 
Linotypes  will  keyboard  a 
larger  range  of  text  anti 
display  fonts  from  main 
magazines  than  possible 
with  any  other  90-chan- 
nel,  non-mixer  machines. 


LEADERSHIP 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 
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Fort  knox  is  loaded.  So’s  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  where  families  have  the  amazingly  high 
Effective  Buying  Income  of  $5,269. 

The  NEWS-SENTINEL  offers  95.87o  coverage 
of  Knoxville,  50%  more  coverage  of  Eastern 
Tennessee  than  any  other  newspaper,  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  107,080  and  112,699  on  Sundays. 


It’s  the  leading  paper  in  Oak  Ridge  and  aU  ofj 
East  Tennessee,  and  in  a  trade  area  with  over  a; 
million  people.  j 

I  ! 

The  Knoxville  NEWS-SENTINEL  carried  81.2%{ 
of  all  exclusive  national  accounts  in  1950  and 

over  twice  as  much  national  display  linage  as  its 
nearest  competitor. 
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